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INTRODUCTION 


It gives me much pleasure to see my friend M. 
Boutmy’s work offered to English readers in a trust- 
worthy form. I have not thought it necessary to 
examine the translation with minute care, but I have 
seen enough of it to rejoice that the author has been so 
fortunate in his translator. It is anything but an easy 
matter to turn good French into good English ; in this 
case the task has been performed with excellent skill 
and judgment, and with close fidelity to the original. 

The book seems to me to deserve a welcome in 
England on two distinct grounds. First, if we take it 
as a concise view of the development of the English 
Constitution on the social and economic side, it fills a 
place that is not to my knowledge exactly filled by any 
of our own books. And this alone might suffice to 
recommend it. But another quality may well give ita 
positive value, not only for students, but for masters in 
history and political science. We have here the frank 


and lucid record of the impression made by the peculiar 
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course of English constitutional changes on a foreign 
observer of exceptionally good intelligence and in- 
formation. M. Boutmy has brought to his work not 
only knowledge of our language, but a careful study of 
the best authorities, and a mind singularly free from 
prejudice. He is not an appointed champion of either 
Romance or Teutonic origins, and he can admit that the 
main work of the French Revolution had already been 
done in England a century earlier. It is good for us to 
know what are the conditions that to a Frenchman of 
M. Boutmy’s stamp appear to have been the really 
decisive ones in our history, and which features have 
struck him as most characteristic. 

English readers, it is true, will not be ready to allow 
that even the fairest and acutest outside view can be 
faultless in the sense of proportion and local atmosphere. 
If home-bred institutions have their anomalies and 
abuses, they have also their “temperaments,” as the 
publicists say, which are not to be found in books. We 
shall read M. Boutmy with our individual reservations 
and supplements, with doubts and may be with differ- 
ences on this and that point. But the differences will 
be profitable. A book lke M. Boutmy’s is in many 
ways good for information ; its farther and best purpose 
is to set the reader thinking. 
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Various publications have lately done much to clear 
up the subject of the origin and early development. of 
political institutions in England. The light thrown by 
Guizot on one division of the subject has not indeed 
grown dim. Recent writers have not observed more 
accurately than did the great historian, but their obser- 
vations have gone further and deeper, a broader view of 
the whole has been obtained, and a more complete 
mastery of detail. My aim is to point out to the 
French reader the chief conclusions which contem- 
porary research has either thrown into higher relief. 
or confirmed by fresh documentary evidence. 

Modern political England was formed in its essential 
elements during the period which embraces the 
eleventh and fourteenth centuries; the character and 
mutual relations of those elements took their fixed 
and final shape under the Tudors. Those five hun- 
dred years witnessed, so to speak, the unbroken de- 
velopment of a vigorous frame towards that solidity 
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of structure which marks the attainment of manhood. 
A comparison between the various phases of this first 
process of evolution and the corresponding stages of 
the process in France suggests more than one useful 
lesson. 

The authors whose researches have given a new 
aspect to this period of history and to those events 
which led up to it have gone direct to the autho- 
rities, and have with their own hands turned over the 
pages of a multitude of original texts. Nothing can 
make up for the want of this. The political theorist, 
who merely draws from the stream, should be slow 
to dissent from, and cautious in objecting to, the 
conclusions of those writers who have gone to the foun- 
tain head. Still, professed students have, like other 
men, their passions and their prejudices, political or 
national as the case may be: they show too a special - 
inclination to forsake the broad highway of history 
which their predecessors trod, for some narrow by- 
path which they have opened out for themselves and 
which they explored in the first instance alone or 
nearly alone. Lookers on who have no such personal 
reasons for leaving the beaten track do not always 
find in mere general reasons a sufficient justification 
for doing so. Freeman, for instance, delights in tracing 
out the beginnings of a quasi-republican monarchy, his 
political ideal, in the remotest possible past of English 
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history. Gneist is inclined to refer all that he con- 
siders valuable to a Germanic origin. Augustin Thierry 
has made the separation between conqueror and con- 
quered more deep and lasting than it really was, 
and has consequently overestimated the influence of 
the Norman element. Freeman and Gneist go to 
the opposite extreme; they agree in teaching that the 
English nation, as it exists now, is nothing but the 
Anglo-Saxon nation restored to its former inheritance ; 
they hold that we can discern in the period preceding 
the Norman Conquest, not only the vague beginnings 
but the more or less definite features of that free 
government of which we are able to trace the develop- 
ment during a period which is, in a fuller sense, 
historical, and that the outlines of those features, rude 
indeed and few, but clear and well marked can even be 
recognized in the constitution of the old Germanic 
communities. 

Distant surveys like these, with their ever-widening 
horizons, flatter the imagination, and are by no means 
to be treated with contempt. We may glean much 
political information by the study of society at a very 
early period, if our object is merely to trace general 
features of manners and disposition, and the first clearly 
marked lines which show the direction of the national 
character. Such investigations lead, on the other hand, 


1 Freeman, Growth of the English Constitution, ch. iii. 
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to deplorable mistakes when our avowed object is to 
discover in the remote past the details of well-defined 
institutions, to mark their systematic operation, and to 
prove how subsequent institutions have sprung from 
them by a process of elimination, addition, or elabora- 
tion! Stubbs shows very clearly that the Germanic 
tribes described by Cæsar and 150 years later by Tacitus, 
had not as yet emerged from the inorganic stage, and 
that no, conclusions can be drawn from political forma- 
tions which, ill-defined and perpetually shifting, pre- 
sented only some passing phase to the notice of either of 
those excellent observers? Historical phenomena like 
these are merely floating clouds, which may resemble 
mountains in outline but must not be mistaken for them. 
Stubbs admits that the results of research in this direc- 
tion are very “indistinct,” that even ninth century 
testimony upon the subject of the Saxons in the land 
of their origin is vague and obscure, and that as to the 
Angles, the Danes, or the Normans at the time of their 
invasion, “we know nothing.” His professions of ignor- 
ance or uncertainty are less explicit on the subject of 
the Anglo-Saxon monarchs, although he owns that 
“there is no subject on which we have less knowledge, 
than on the administration of public revenues before 
the Conquest.” Certain institutions there are indeed 


1 See Dicey, The Law of the Constitution, pp. 12 to 18. 
2 ‘Stubbs, 1, CL DUCATI Canvas 
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about which-he professes to be better informed, but 
these he robs of their character and value as original 
and local creations by what he himself says of similar 
institutions existing contemporaneously in other coun- 
tries! They are for the most part rudiments of organ- 
ization, denoting a certain degree of civilization and a 
certain social condition ; the same surrounding circum- 
stances have brought them into existence at almost the 
same moment in almost every country of Europe. The 
all important differences which have since revealed 
themselves in the political constitution of the various 
States are therefore attributable to more recent causes. 
‘Freeman had need of far-fetched inductions and 
forced analogies to enable him to establish, not only the 
link of tradition but a species of identity between the 
Anglo-Saxon Witenagemot, and the House of Lords of 
to-day ;* Stubbs himself seems to have been over hasty 
in recognizing in the County Court, an institution which 
belonged to the period preceding the Conquest, the 
living germ from which parliamentary representation 


spontaneously sprang. Both Witenagemot and County 


1 Stubbs, i. 208. Similarly Stubbs refers to Carolingian 
modeis, various administrative institutions of Henry IL., scutage, 
the assize of arms, the inquest of sheriffs, &c. (Stubbs i. 441, 
591, 613.) 

2 “The House of Lords,” he says, “represents or rather is the 
ancient Witenagemot.”—Growth of the English Constitution, ch. ii, 


p. 62. 
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Court were already moribund in the eleventh century 
and the corresponding institutions which we find after 
1066 differ in so many points from their so-called 
‘originals that we may set them down as new creations. 
It is clear that the latter owed their character far more 
to the great event which had just taken place, than 
they did to that ruined edifice, the plan and the 
materials of which were to some extent utilized in their 
construction. 

One word in conclusion as to the proper treatment of 
the subject. The origins of a political constitution are 
to be found, either in a period very remote, or in one 
much more recent than those authors, whose arguments 
Tam criticizing, will admit. What we must look for in 
the distant past are the original and deep-seated tend- 
encies, the primitive leanings, of the national character ; 
they are more easily traceable at a period when as yet 
the vicissitudes of history have not furrowed and broken 
up the surface of the ground; they explain the general 
direction, and measure the energy of those forces which 
are one day to set in motion a system of political machi- 
nery. As to the machinery itself, its beginnings and 
its modifications are nearly always due to causes more 
specific and more practical, more recent and nearer to 
hand. For my own part I believe that the constitutional 
and parliamentary system, of which England created for 
the world the original and great example, had its origin 
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in historical rather than in purely ethnical sources. It 
was rather the outcome of the needs which circum- 
stances, and especially one great and fortuitous event, 
had created, than an inheritance handed down through 
successive generations from the period of the Saxon 
conquest. There is, in my opinion, too great a tendency 
to look upon the English nation as a race which, after 
the passing crisis of 1066, recovered, so to speak, its 
identity, regained its old self and its former spirit, and 
slipped back into the groove from which it had been 
wrenched by a violent shock. It would be more accurate 
to look upon it simply as a political society, which had 
in the eleventh century become so disorganized that its 
vital powers were well-nigh extinct, but which at the 
critical moment, felt the salutary shock of a military, 
economic and administrative revolution; and which 
again, less indeed through that revolution itself than 
through the slowly felt influence of consequent events, 
less indeed through the peculiar genius of each one of 
its component races than through the physical and 
moral conditions to which the people as a whole was 
made subject, acquired the structure and the form, which 
it has retained substantially to the present day. 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE MONARCHY AND 
THE GREAT VASSALS 


THE GREAT CHARTER 


Ir was in 1066 that the line which the whole history 
of political institutions has subsequently followed was 
traced and defined. After, and in consequence of the 
invasion, monarchy and feudalism were confronted in 
England with conditions differing altogether from those 
which confronted them in France or Germany. The 
forces which the two powers brought into the field, 
their methods of marshalling those forces and, so to 
speak, their formation for attack and defence, the 
alliances which they sought, the claims which they 
raised and the rights which they insisted on, varied 
sensibly on one side of the Channel and on the other. 
From that exceptional state of things in England ex- 
ceptional consequences have sprung. The institutions 
of the middle ages, profoundly modified by the fact of 
the conquest, Ho in some sort of themselves, 
national unity, the conception of the state, equality 


of taxation, equality before the law, self-government, 
B2 
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political liberty and its organs, at a date when no 
other people of Europe had even thought of those 
things. 

Let us examine more closely and compare the 
England and the France of the eleventh century. On 
the Continent feudalism arose in part from the want 
of proportion between the vast extent of the Caro- 
lingian monarchy and the weakness of the administra- 
tive machinery with which the monarchy sought to 
control a still barbarous society. It was the result of 
the progressive disintegration, first of the empire, then 
of the kingdoms, still too bulky, of France and Ger- 
many. From their fragments sprang a large number 
of small states loosely bound together in a federation 
and acknowledging the nominal headship of one of 
their own number. In the eleventh century the French 
monarchy, despoiled of its domains and lending itself to 
the spoiler, all but disappeared in the midst of a feudal 
system which steadily grew in power and stability 
around it. The sovereignty, still from time to time 
exercised with guarded energy, degenerated rapidly 
into suzerainty. The dynasty which, under cover of 
the indifference of the great nobles, had seized the 
throne, was nothing more in fact than prima inter 
pares. It clung indeed to its high pretensions and 
disclosed them at intervals, but it was not to struggle 
openly on their behalf till two centuries had passed 
after the revolution of 987; it waited till might could 
succour 77ght. Up to that time it was careful to avoid 
contests of which the issue was uncertain, and shrank 
from exposing itself to rebuffs calculated to weaken that 
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titular supremacy which it held in reserve for future 
use. 

Nothing similar is to be found in the England of 
1066. From the very fact of the conquest, the Teutonic 
idea of the general surrounded by his companions in 
arms, and even something of the Roman idea of the 
prince in relation to his subjects, reappeared more or 
less, side by side with the idea of the suzerain and his 
territorial vassals. The country which submitted to the 
Normans was in extent well within the administrative 
capacity of an eleventh century government. Four and 
a half times smaller than the France of our day,—for it 
did not take in Wales, nor as yet the three northern 
counties,—the territory of the kingdom did not exceed 
in its greatest length (from London to Newcastle) the 
distance from Paris to La Rochelle. The feudalism 
developed within this area was the result, not of a 
gradual and natural disintegration of the state, or of a 
series of spoliations submitted to by a helpless sovereign,! 
but of an apportionment carried out at the good pleasure 
and under the direction of a victorious prince, who had, 
and intended to retain, the upper hand. The way in 
which the distribution of fiefs amongst the companions 
of the Conqueror was managed, is significant. In 
France, the great fiefs, representing as they did duchies, 
counties, or marquisates created by the first Carolin- 
gians, consisted in each case of one unbroken stretch 
of territory. In England, the king more prudently 


1 Buckle points out that in France the great nobles held their 
domains not by grant but by prescription. Buckle, ii. 311. See 
also Hallam’s Middle Ages, i. 158. 
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rewarded his chief vassals with estates scattered here 
and there through every part of the territory. He to 
whom fell the largest share had 793 manors scattered 
over twenty counties. Forty other Barons, the heads of 
their class, held manors in six, twelve, and even twenty- 
one counties.! It seems certain that no one of the 
seignorial jurisdictions, except those of the palatine earls, 
extended over the whole of the shire, and that the 
majority of them did not reach beyond the limits of the 
hundred.2 

These facts enable us to form an idea of the scattered 
distribution of feudal holdings. Most of the great 
vassals were only able to gather any considerable armed 
array by the tedious process of despatching a summons 
into every district in England; while the forces at their 
command in each county were far inferior to the forces 
of the king’s officer, the vice-comes or sheriff, under 
whose orders were ranged all the inferior tenants of the 
crown. Add to this that many of these scattered 
estates lay within range, nay, within the very grasp of 
the king, who was able through them to strike 
effectually at his insubordinate barons. The very 
multiplicity of their fiefs only laid the great nobles 
more open to attack at a number of points at once. 


1 In the fourteenth century the domains of the great vassals 
were still very much dispersed. “ Many a time,” says Froissart, 
“it has happened when I rode through the country with him 
(Despencer)—for the lands and rents of the English barons lie here 
and there and much scattered about [car les terres et revenues des 
barons d’Engleterre sont par places et moult éparses]—that he 
would call to me and say, ‘Froissart, seest thou yonder great 
onan, oy ai 2 Gneist, i. 123. 
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We “hould therefore be much deceived as to the 
condition, de jure and de facto, of the great Norman 
vassals in England, if we formed an opinion of it from 
the condition of the great French feudatories at the 
same period. Amongst the members of the Anglo- 
Norman baronage, the earls at this time held the high- 
est rank, It would be altogether inaccurate to regard 
them either as the king’s lieutenants or as feudal lords 
holding sway over whole counties. In the first place, 
there were many English counties without an earl ;1 
in the next place, all earls did not necessarily bear the 
name of a county; they frequently bore the name of a 
town or simply their family name :? the difference is 
significant. The bulk of their estates lay, as a rule, in 
the district from which they derived their titles, though 
there were very early examples to the contrary.’ 

In that district, moreover, they did not exercise in any 
sense of the word, the authority of government.t There 
was scarcely any variation from this rule except in the 
cases of the palatine earls of Chester and of Durham 


1 The Conqueror appears to have created only three English 
earls ; a document of the time of Henry I. mentions only five. 
Stubbs, i. 360. 

2 Gneist, i. 114. 

3 Documents show us that the domains of Simon de Montfort 
were scattered through the counties of Leicester, Northampton, 
Suffolk, and Berks. It was in the first of these counties that his 
estates were smallest. The whole formed what was called the 
“honour” of Leicester. The title of earl was attached to it. (See 
Bémont, Simon de Montfort, p. 35.) Three hundred years later, 
in the fifteenth century, the estates of the Earl of Oxford lay, for 
the most part, in Essex, those of the Earl of Norfolk in Surrey. 
Stubbs, iii. 528. 4 Stubbs, zbid. 530, 
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who, entrusted with the defence of the new political 
establishment against the Welsh and Scotch respectively, 
possessed within the limits of their counties the most 
extensive royal rights [regalia]. As for the others their 
titles were merely a badge of honour or a means of 
emolument. As a rule they carried the sword of the 
county, and claimed as their right one-third of the 
judicial revenues received by the sheriff or vice-comes. 
It is this fact which points most clearly to their con- 
nection with a definite administrative area, but it was 
a privilege not granted in every case, nor was it always 
hereditary! In brief, the great English vassals were 
landlords, rather than territorial barons. They were 
often very influential men; they were in no sense 
sovereigns ; the basis of sovereignty, the petty state con- 
sisting of a compact territorial unit, was lacking in their 
ease; the title of sovereignty, an original delegation, 
real or fictitious, of the chief attributes of royal authority, 
was lacking equally. The simple fact that it was 
possible for King Stephen to create earls without ter- 
ritories, making them a charge on the royal treasury 
and endowing them with a sort of paid senatorship, 
marks the enormous difference which existed at the 
beginning of the twelfth century between the higher 
English baronage and the great French feudatories. 
The former continued to resemble closely the so-called 
comitatus, that is to say, the group of adherents whom 
the king rewarded by donations of money or lands, 
granted for life or in perpetuity. The personal tie was 


1 Dialogus de Scaccario, i. 17. Stubbs’ Select Charters. 
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still the dominant factor! in England, at a period when 
feudalism in France was already appearing under the 
independent and fully developed form of a. territorial 
hierarchy composed of local potentates, who .were 
masters and almost kings in their fiefs. 

Face to face with this baronage, so inferior in prestige 
and resources to the baronage of France and Germany, 
we find a monarchy exceptionally powerful and well 
armed when compared with the continental monarchies. 
There was an enormous disproportion between the 
forces of an Earl Warenne or an Earl of Hereford and 
those of a king of England, who was also Duke of 
Normandy, and, less than a century after, Count of Anjou, 
Maine and Lorraine, suzerain of Brittany and lord of 
Aquitaine ; on the other hand the difference was almost 
nothing between a Count of Flanders or Toulouse and 
a Louis VI., the ever-harassed possessor of a slender 
territory, who gained loud praise from Suger by making 
the royal name feared “even in the heart of Berri.” 
In England proper, the crown had from the first taken 
a position, the strength of which is indicated in more 
ways than one. We know that William I. held in 
demesne all the great towns of the kingdom, save those 
in the palatine counties.2 He was able to complete 
without opposition the survey of landed estates through- 
out the country and to assess the taxes upon an accurate 


1 & Comites sibi creat” is the language of so late a document as 
the Dialogus de Scaccario, i. 17. Stubbs’ Select Charters. 

2 It is remarkable that of 1,500 charters of towns which have 
come down to us, there are only forty-nine emanating from 


barons. Gneist, i. 115. 
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basis. He had exacted, not only from his own vassals, 
but from their vassals in turn, a direct oath of fidelity 
to his person. By doing this he had reknit over the 
heads of the feudal hierarchy the immediate bond of 
obedience between the subject and the crown. The 
rights of wardship and marriage which he exercised over 
the fiefs of his barons were more stringent than those 
exercised in any other country where the feudal system 
prevailed. He multiplied forests in an oppressive 
degree,! and kept in his own hands the jurisdiction over 
all hunting grounds whether within or without his 
demesne. His fiscal exactions were vexatious ; those 
of his immediate successors became intolerable? The 


1 Stubbs, i., ch. xi. 403. 

2 Two facts bring before us with peculiar clearness the vigour 
of the royal power in England. First, the private wars which the 
kings of France are careful to regulate, and are compelled to allow 
upon certain conditions up to 1330 and in 1353, disappear at an 
early date from the other side of the Channel. The great vassals 
keep the king’s peace amongst themselves. They seldom take up 
arms except against the king, and that only when they are perse- 
cuted and oppressed, or when they hope to effect a change 
of dynasty. Secondly, no subject in England ever obtained 
the right to coin money bearing any other effigy than that 
of the sovereign. We meet with a solitary exception during 
the reign of Stephen, but it serves only to confirm the general 
truth of the statement : “Tot reges vel potius tyranni quot castel- 
lorum domini habentes singuli pereussuram proprii numismatis,” 
says Henry of Huntingdon. This was clearly regarded as a mere 
usurpation which was put an end to with the restoration of order 
under Henry II. “ Publica moneta una et eadem erit in regno in 
argento percussa,” says Matt. Paris. On the other hand, seignorial 


coinage continued in France up to the beginning of modern 
times. 
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barons rebelled and were worsted, their goods were 
confiscated and handed over to others. 

In France we meet with no such excessive exercise 
of authority after the time of the first Carolingians, and 
no one of the kings could have attempted it, even at a 
much later date. In the middle of the thirteenth 
century, we find the distinction in full force between 
provinces “ obedient, to the king” and “not obedient to 
the king” (pays d’obeissance le roi et de non obeissance 
le roi) ; the latter, in which the king had no real power, 
comprising all the domains of the great feudatories, 
nearly two-thirds of the France of to-day. 

In England the monarchy, so powerful in itself, had 
enjoyed from an early date the advantage of an 
administrative machinery which was fairly perfect at 
a time when its rudiments only existed elsewhere. At 
the central point, the king’s court with its two branches, 
one fiscal, the other judicial,’ but both served by the 
same officials, gave a uniform impulse to the whole 
administration. In the counties the crown was repre- 
sented by the sheriff, who was in no sense subordinate 
to the earl, as his title of wice-comes would seem to 
imply, but who depended directly on the central 
government. His relations with the earls, the prelates, 
and the barons of his county were the relations of an 
official with individuals of influence, but of doubtful 
sympathies, upon whom he keeps a discreet watch, 
and with whom he may be at any time forced into 
open rupture. He conveyed to them the royal ordi- 
nances, and the expression “the power and jurisdiction 

1 Hallam’s Middle Ages, iii. 138. 
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of the king and the vice-comes” (fortitudo et justicia 
regis vel vice-comitis),! shows clearly that there was no 
intermediary between the king and his local repre- 
sentative. The great vassals had striven to appropriate 
this important office, at once military, judicial, and 
fiscal. In certain counties they succeeded in making it 
hereditary, but these cases of usurpation continued to 
be very rare. Almost everywhere the vice-comites or 
sheriffs remained royal functionaries appointed every 
year, and held closely in hand by the central govern- 
ment. From 1170 onwards it became the rule no 
longer to choose the sheriffs from among the barons 
but from among the officers of justice.” More than once 
the shrievalties were suspended and the duties of the 
office temporarily performed by judges, members of the 
king’s court, two of whom administered as many as 
eleven counties. At every turn we find the king re- 
buking his sheriffs, removing them, driving them from 
office singly or in numbers. In the following century 
again, their authority was visibly curtailed but their 
activity was still ceaseless and multifarious. Later still, 
when the monarchy had found other agents, their 
privileges were systematically cut down. During the 
thirteenth century the sheriffs filled a position corre- 
sponding closely to that of the bailiffs (bailis) or 
seneschals, who in France administered the king’s 
demesnes. But their administration was not, lke that 
of the French seneschals, confined to a limited portion 
of the national territory ; they were to be met with from 


1 Ordinance of William I. separating the temporal and spiritual 
courts. Select Charters, Stubbs, 82. 2 Stubbs, i. 474. 
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one end of ‘England to the other, and they made the 
presence of the crown felt in the remotest corners of 
the kingdom. They exercised in the name of the crown 
the numerous prerogatives entrusted to them, and their 
very disgraces brought home to every one the fact of 
its strength and compelled a recognition of its 
authority. 

The creation of itinerant judges completed at an 
early date the administrative organization of the 
English monarchy. These officers formed a bond 
between the central and the local government: we 
find them in the reign of Henry I, less than half a 
century after the conquest. They were, as a rule, 
members of the king’s court, and resumed their seats 
there when their circuits were finished. The Carolingian 
missi dominici were revived by the English monarchy 
in this institution, and in the matter of size, the kingdom 
lent itself better to the system than did the empire. 
In France they had long disappeared; the royal 
enquéteurs of Saint Louis in the thirteenth century 
were merely a short-lived institution destined hardly to 
survive that prince. In later times neither the journeys 
of the royal commissioners sent into the provinces and 
towns to collect the taxes, nor later still the expeditions 
of the masters of requests (maîtres des requétes), bore 
the stamp of a regular system. These were simply 
special missions. The case was the same with the 
grands jours, that is to say, sittings of the judges held 
in those provinces so remote from Paris that they could 
not conveniently take their appeals to the parliament 
there. We might say, to borrow a legal phrase, that 
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the royal court of final appeal was “portable” [to be 
brought] in England, and “ querable ” [to be sought] in 
France. In England the court came to the suitors; in 
France they were compelled to go to it; and that fact 
naturally curtailed the limits of its activity and 
diminished its prestige. The position filled by the 
English justices in eyre was an important one. When 
they held their assizes in a county, no immunity, no 
baronial franchise excused attendance at their court. 
No individual, at all events in the first instance, escaped 
their jurisdiction. They decided on the spot, in the 
spirit of the high tribunal of which they formed part, 
appeals from the local courts. It is easy to estimate 
the extraordinary authority and prestige enjoyed by a 
monarchy, which had for its representatives in every 
part of the kingdom delegates of such eminence, who 
returned at regular intervals to take their instructions 
from the central government and imbibe the spirit of 
its policy. 

A monarchy powerful and well served, à baronage 
feeble in comparison, these are two important features 
which place England in sharp contrast to the other 
European nations. A deeply-rooted and _ precocious 
sense of national unity is a characteristic no less re- 
markable and distinctive. Freeman, and after him 
Green, show that the first Teutonic invaders of Great 
Britain—the Jutes, the Angles, the Saxons, and even 
the Danes—sprang from the same Low-German origin ; 
that they settled in one of the least thoroughly Latinized 
of the Roman provinces ; that the slow progress of their 


1 Stubbs, 1. 604, 605. 
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conquest, and the vigorous resistance with which they 
met, ended either in the extermination or the strict 
localization of the Celtic tribes, and the destruction of 
all landmarks of a former civilization, so that nowhere 
else do we find a race less mixed in blood or retaining 
in greater perfection its original type. Of the facts 
cited by these learned authors in proof of the peculiar 
character of the Saxon invasion, I note only two: first, 
that these heathen nations, though brought into contact 
from 449 with a Christian population more civilized 
than themselves, for the most part retained their 
paganism till about the middle of the seventh century 
(597-681), and that they owed their tardy conversion, 
not to the conquered race, but to missionaries from 
Rome or Ireland ; secondly, that their language did not 
exhibit then, nor till after the Norman invasion, any 
appreciable traces of Latin influence, and that the Teu- 
tonic structure of its idiom was so firmly fixed that 
even now it is impossible to compose a complete English 
phrase from purely Latin elements. The Normans in 
their turn sprang from the same stock as the invaders 
who preceded them, and however French they had 
become in manners and language, there must have 
remained in them, so to speak, a certain German sub- 
- stratum in which, as in its native soil, the Anglo-Saxon 
seed took root and flourished rapidly and with unusual 
vigour. 

I pronounce no opinion on the importance and the 
range of these race influences. In this case, moreover, 
another influence, and a more general one, intervenes 


and controls them. 
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It is only natural that the sense of common and 
independent interests should spring up and grow 
strong more rapidly in an insular than in a continental 
state. Frontiers traced by a river or a mountain can 
be, and as a fact often are, shifted. Nationalities 
divided by a barrier so slight and variable are conse- 
quently slow to detach and differentiate themselves. A 
sense of nationality may eventually condense and settle 
into shape, but it is only by an historical process and 
by the long-continued influence of common traditions. 
Where the geographical boundaries are indefinite, this 
sense is at first and for a long time remains wavering, 
tentative, and hesitating. On the other hand, a 
boundary so clearly marked and so permanent as is 
the sea acts as an incessant inducement to regard as 
final the separation of the peoples which it divides, and 
to look upon any particular group which it shuts 
off from the rest as forming a natural unit. The 
Norman barons, less than a century after the conquest, 
show an inclination to look upon themselves as one with 
the conquered people.’ The followers whom the Angevin 
kings brought with them from the Continent, inhabitants 
of Touraine and Poitou, or even Normans fresh from 
Normandy, are not looked upon by the first settlers 
with hatred and suspicion, merely as new claimants to 
a share of the spoil; but the latter instinctively regard 
them, their compatriots of yesterday, as aliens, albeit 


1 Before the end of the thirteenth century the difference in 
dress between Normans and Saxons had disappeared.— View of the 
Dress and Habits of the People of England, Strutt, ii. 
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they both speak the same language and one which the 
Saxons cannot understand. 

Hatred of the men from beyond Channel is con- 
spicuous in the whole long series of complaints and 
remonstrances addressed to the kings ; and on the other 
hand a document from which I have already quoted, the 
Dialogus de Scaccario, testifies that by the end of the 
twelfth century the fusion of victor and vanquished was 
complete. “Sic permixtæ sunt nationes,’ says the 
manuscript, “ut vix discerni possit hodie, de liberis 
loquor, quis Anglicus quis Normannus sit genere.” 1 

The same document notices the frequency of mixed 
marriages between the two races, and the fact is all the 
more remarkable as, at the same period, marriage with 
an alien appears to have been regarded as in some 
measure a disgrace. Clause 6 of the Barons’ Petition 
in 1258, demands that heiresses of noble birth shall not 
be so given in marriage as to “lose rank,” or to “ enter 
into a mésalliance.” These are the nearest equivalents 
to the word disparagentur, and the explanation given 
in the context is characteristic.? “By uniting them,” 
it goes on to say, “ with men who are not natives of this 
kingdom of England.” This tradition, it is well known, 
still obtains amongst the English nobility, who seldom 
marry outside their own body. A cosmopolitan nobility 
and an ultramontane clergy have proved the scourge of 


1 Dialogus de Scaccario, i. 10. Stubbs’ Select Charters. 

2 Petunt de maritagiis domino regi pertinentibus, quod non 
maritentur ubi disparagentur, videlicet hominibus qui non sunt ' 
de natione regni Angliæ.—Petition of the Barons at the Parlia- 
ment of Oxford. 6. Stubbs’ Select Charters. 


E.C. Cc 
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more than one continental state. In England, the 
nobility and the clergy may have been, as elsewhere, 
selfish, unruly, grasping and oppressive; but we find 
them from the very beginning, and, so to speak, im 
obedience to the destiny of their geographical position, 
imbued with a sense of nationality, at once deep-seated, 
narrow, and defiant, which brought with it this advantage 
that it limited the scope and checked the development 
of any spirit of caste, and which ceaselessly, though 
silently—as I shall explain more fully later on—sapped 
the foundations of the Catholic Establishment in 
England. 

One circumstance in particular assisted the rapid 
development of this feeling of nationality; I allude to 
the long-established homogeneity of the different parts 
of the kingdom. Let us consider for a moment how 
France was divided for administrative purposes from 
the very beginning, and down to the end of the old 
régime. We find great provinces as extensive as 
ordinary kingdoms; Brittany, for example, was equal 
in area to more than a fourth part of England proper ; 
several of the provinces were almost in the position of 
“ sub-nationalities,” a distinct race forming the bulk of 
the population; several had been actual states and 
cherished the memory of a time when their rulers 
enjoyed independent sovereignty. Their re-union with 
the Crown was a gradual process ; it was brought about 
in some cases by conquest, in many by marriage, in- 
heritance, or treaty; in almost all, under terms which 
safe-guarded their ancient privileges. 


1 Under Philip the Long, Languedoc would not agree to a 
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The king ‘having taken the place of the former lord, 
treated directly and separately with each province, 
whether for the granting or the method of collecting 
the taxes. The same lines of division appear in the 
national assemblies which began to meet at the end of 
the fourteenth century ; the deputies were divided in 
the first place according to class (ordre), but immediate 
subdivisions appeared in each class corresponding to 
provinces or groups of provinces! And more than once, 
one or other of these groups, intent merely upon its own 
advantage, after securing some arrangement favourable 
to itself, would withdraw or take no further part in the 
proceedings, thus rendering abortive such measures as 
concerned the common interest. In short the existence 
of arbitrary power and a monarchy of great prestige 
clothed the country with the semblance of unity, but 
even in the seventeenth century the nation was still in 
embryo.2 France was no longer a federation, and she 


uniform coinage for the whole kingdom ; she clung to her own 
standards and measures and rejected those used in Paris. 

1 Note particularly the assemblies of 1576 and of 1588. They 
were divided according to “governments.” The same disposition 
was shown in 1483 at the assembly of Tours. In 1346 again, 
Hervieu notices a vote recorded according to provinces or accord- 
ing to “nations.” The same thing occurs in 1349 in the case of 
the “langue d’oil,” distinct assemblies for the langue d’oil and the 
langue d’oc were for a long time the rule. 

2 We know that Adam Smith mentions the freedom of internal 
trade, complete and of long standing as it even then was, as one of 
the highest advantages enjoyed by the England of his day. In 
France the kings made efforts to secure it, but they clearly did 
not think themselves strong enough to impose it by force. In 
1621 Louis XIII. authorized the establishment of new custom 

c2 
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was not, as yet, an undivided people. We know that 
at the date of the wars of religion, la Noiie had 
contemplated the possibility of a dismemberment of 
the monarchy.! 


houses in certain frontier provinces which had been without them 
up to that time, but he gave those provinces the choice of placing 
them either on their external or internal boundary. Burgundy 
gave the preference to internal trade, and its customs line was 
drawn on the side of Franche Comté which then belonged to 
Spain. On the other hand, Saintonge, the district of Aunis, 
Guienne, Brittany, and Maine had their customs line drawn on 
the side of Normandy and Poitou, and so insured the freedom of 
their foreign trade. Later, when Colbert established the grandes 
Jermes, he did not insist on union, he merely suggested it to the 
provinces, and we know that the only provinces which accepted 
his suggestion were those which formed the central northern 
group. No other fact could show more aptly that France was, 
even at that time, held together only by the very loose ties of a 
species of federalism, and that the sense of a common fatherland 
was not as yet strong enough to secure the unity of the State. 
Clement, Histoire du Système Protecteur. 

1 The history of the origin of the “intendants,” those agents 
and types of French centralization, is full of meaning. Their 
office does not have its rise, as we might be led to believe, in the 
normal development of the administrative system. It belongs to 
a period of anarchy ; it is a relic handed down to us, in an aggra- 
vated form, of a condition of things resembling a state of siege. 
Speaking generally, the first known form of the intendant seems to 
have been the commissioner who was sent in the sixteenth century 
into those provinces in which order had to be restored, as the 
colleague of the general in command. Hence the expression, 
“military intendants” (intendants du militaire) continued to ap- 
pear in their commission. The office existed wherever disorders 
existed ; it ceased with them, and was revived again when they 
revived, until in 1635 it took permanent shape, and we find it 
established in every part of the kingdom in spite of the absence 
of disturbance. The intendants exercised at first, as was to be 
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England alone of all European states enjoyed the 
good fortune ‘of a homogeneous existence from the 
twelfth century onwards. She owed this advantage, in 
part, to the peculiar character of her administrative 
districts which she inherited from the Anglo-Saxons. 
Even the county, the most extensive of those districts, 
barely equals in area, on the average, half a modern 
French department or the tenth part of such a province 
as Brittany. Even if a county had claims of its own, it 
had not the requisite forces at command to support 
them. Several counties represented more or less ex- 
actly the settlement, not of a race, but of a particular 
tribe of invaders; occasionally they betokened the 
existence of some short-lived monarchy, rarely that of 
a nationality which had been practically distinct. Very 
few among the counties could recall the enjoyment of a 
separate political existence, as the perpetual revolutions, 
conquests, and readjustments of Anglo-Saxon times had 
obscured all memories of the past. The counties were 
subjugated at one stroke by the Norman kings, and no 
one of them, apart from the others, had the opportunity 
of bargaining for the maintenance or concession of 


expected, “extraordinary,” that is, almost unlimited powers. 
These become their “ordinary ” powers a little later on. I know 
no more striking proof of the divided and fragmentary condition, 
politically speaking, of France so late as the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, than the fact that the king’s agents in the 
provinces traced their origin, not from civil officers like them- 
selves, whose powers had been gradually enlarged, but from com 
missioners not unlike the commissioners of the Convention, who 
came in the track of armies, as if to conquer over again. See 
Hanoteaux, Les Intendants. 
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peculiar privileges. Under these circumstances they 
became scarcely more than mere divisions for adminis- 
trative and fiscal purposes, without individual character 
or interest. 

They were not in any way analogous to the provinces 
of the old régime. Setting aside their violent and arti- 
ficial nature, the departmental circumscriptions devised 
by the Constituent Assembly of 1789 to shatter the 
ancient framework of provincialism, present a truer 
analogy. After 1100 no trace of provincialism existed 
in England, while France had still seven centuries to 
wait, and then only reached the same result by dint of 
a revolution so violent that it swept away in its progress 
what remained of her local liberties. England, through 
a singular combination of circumstances, had attained 
territorial unity and the sense of nationality at the 
moment when, under the Plantagenet dynasty, she 
began to take her place in the general history of 
Europe.1 

Yet one more observation : throughout this territory 
thus welded together, and amongst this people thus set 
free from provincialism with its petty ambitions and 
selfish aims, we find prevailing at a very early period a 
uniform law and uniform customs. Towards the end of 
the reign of Henry II. all important local differences 
had disappeared. In this respect also national unity 

1 It is probable that the condition of England in this respect 
would have been nearly the same as that of France if England 
had been quicker to conquer Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and so 
had been compelled, at an early period, to reckon in her political 


assemblies with the representatives of annexed but very dissimilar 
provinces, 
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was an accomplished fact. In less than a century the 
itinerant judges had placed it upon a definite and sub- 
stantial basis. As delegates of one and the same court 
sitting permanently in London, as members from the 
beginning of that great council which was the nucleus 
of Parliament, as officers whose duty it was to second 
and enforce the king’s high ordinances, and later as the 
official exponents of legislation and framers of the 
statutes which reflected its will, they carried with them 
into the provinces a loftiness, a breadth, and a continuity 
of doctrine which rapidly swept before it local usage and 
custom. The feudal and local courts themselves were 
too deficient in authority to harbour these customs for 
very long, and they disappeared at an early date to 
make way for the new organization of “justices of the 
peace,” a body at once administrative and judicial, 
commissioned by the Crown for the whole of each 
county, and more influenced than its predecessors by 
the spirit of the superior courts. The itinerant judges 
on their travels hither and thither found everywhere 
after the century of disorder which followed the con- 
quest an industrious and progressive community com- 
posed of races, classes, and individuals, all of whom 
were interested in getting their respective rights accu- 
rately defined. The body of jurisprudence elaborated 
by these high officials on their periodical circuits, and 
the mass of legislation prompted by them on their 
return to the king’s side, were very considerable : they 
speedily embraced the whole range of social relations, 
and breathed into them gradually the spirit of uni- 
formity. After the reign of Stephen, the three “codes,” 
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West Saxon, Mercian, and Danish, which divided the 
kingdom among them, were heard of no more ;! after 
the reign of Henry IT, with a few strictly local excep- 
tions, England possessed but one single customary 
law—the common law—one and the same for the 
whole land. 

In France, the classification of “customs” [coutumes] 
was completed in the sixteenth century under Henry ITI. 
Two hundred and eighty-five (of which sixty were of first- 
rate importance) were found to exist, and this without 
counting the great division between the country of 
customary law and the country of Roman law (pays de 
droit coutumier et pays de droit Romain). In the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, when the 
kings annexed great provinces, all that they thought of 
doing, or could do, was to create a certain number of 
separate judicial districts, with a parliament over each. 
The subdivision and confusion were so great, and each 
district clung so obstinately to its own usages, that it 
seemed impossible to dispense with this intermediate 
stage; a more hasty centralization would have 
jeopardized everything. Unity in this as in other 
respects was in France a thing of very slow growth. 


1 Stubbs, i. ch. xii. 

2 We find the following passage in »Portalis’s preface to the 
“ Code Civil.” 

“ France, like the rest of the great European States, has gradu- 
ally grown to its present size by the conquest and the voluntary 
adhesion of different nationalities. - 

“The conquered populations and those who retained their free- 
dom invariably stipulated in their capitulations and treaties for 
the maintenance of their own system of civil taxation. Experience 
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Hindered throughout a long period by the obstinate 
rempants of a feudalism which had become part of the 
daily life and instincts of mankind, unity was in the 
end compelled to take a strictly logical shape, an im- 
perative and statutory form, and to owe its final estab- 
lishment to express command and the exercise of force. 

In England legislative unity was not formally imposed, 
since it met with no serious resistance: it crept in and 
diffused itself noiselessly in the unobtrusive shape of 
judicial precedent, and its development was blended 
with the development of men’s needs and habits. 
Legislation was by no means complete by the end of 
the twelfth century, but unity of national law was, we 
may consider, established in 1200, thirty years after the 
definite institution of an itinerant High Court. 

To repeat : a strong king, a weak baronage, a homo- 
geneous kingdom—these are the three points brought 
out by this long analysis. We must keep them in view 
if we are to understand how it was that political liberty 
appeared in England at so early a date and clothed in 
its most perfect form—a national parliament—at a time 
when other countries were painfully elaborating the 
clumsy and complicated mechanism of States General 
and States Provincial. Let us examine for a moment 


shows that a change of rulers is more easy to bear than a change 
of code. 

“ Hence the enormous variety of the systems of customary law 
(coutumes) which we find existing in the same empire. We 
might say with truth that France was nothing more than an 
aggregation of communities. As a country it was common to all, 
but the states which composed it were separate and distinct. 
There was one single territory, but various nationalities.” 
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this monarchy which we have described. We foresee 
that it will abuse its vast powers, and that this abuse 
will provoke a vigorous resistance. Elsewhere, when 
monarchy becomes absolute, it is at a period when those 
who govern have brought to perfection the art of veiling 
the arbitrary exercise of power, of qualifying it by various 
forms, of justifying it by many good services rendered to 
the State ; while, on the other hand, the mass of the 
subject classes employed in peaceful avocations and 
with substantial imterests at stake, have grown more 
tractable and ready to endure. These moderating in- 
fluences were altogether wanting in the English com- 
munity under the Norman and Angevin kings. War 
was then the only State service. The tribunals and the 
administrative organization were above all instruments 
of insatiable extortion. There was no excuse and no 
compensation for the savage tyranny of the Crown, and 
those who suffered by it were men with the unmodified 
natures and the unchecked passions of a primitive 
period. It required all this to rouse the strenuous 
resistance which founded the political institutions of 
England. Freeman considers that if John “ Lackland” 
had possessed the virtues of a St. Louis, an end would 
have been made of English liberty. He might have 
added with more truth: “If John had possessed no 
more power than St. Louis.” Where is the prince who 
can resist the temptations and the demoralizing influ- 
ences of unlimited authority ? The detestable rule of 
the first Norman and Angevin kings is due to no other 
cause. The abuse of overmuch power, the extreme 
violence of the manners of the time—these things com- 
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bined brought on in the thirteenth century the crisis 
which gave birth to the great charter. 

The great barons who were kept in awe by the 
mightier forces of the English Crown had by nature no 
more to recommend them than had the nobility of the 
Continent. During the century which followed the 
invasion they were nothing more than a troop of 
hungry adventurers, turbulent soldiers, and licentious 
petty tyrants in need of incessant repression and 
chastisement. They appear in their true light under 
Stephen, and we can reckon up, so to speak, the 
frightful anarchy of that period by counting the 
number of “ adulterine castles” which the barons built, 
and from which, setting authority at naught, they 
ravaged the open country. At the end of the period, 
small as the kingdom was, there remained no less than 
375 of these castles to be destroyed. The barons were, 
as yet, far from having reached the point of common 
political action, and they had given no sign of the 
wisdom and generosity which were so conspicuous a 
century later. The surprising political intelligence of 
the rebels of 1215 was in no sense due to a natural gift 
or inborn fitness;! it was the slowly ripened fruit of 
necessity. Consider the case of these great barons with 
their estates dispersed throughout the country and con- 
fronted by a tyrannical monarch. The great French 
feudatories could shut themselves up in their states, 
and from thence, independently of each other, defy a 


1 In 1310 the ordinances were framed chiefly with the object 
of benefiting the nobles and in the interest of their class. 
Stubbs, ii. 329, 330. 
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suzerain whose power hardly exceeded their own. The 
great English vassals had not, properly speaking, states 
at all; they had only domains, and their suzerain was 
one of the most powerful princes of Christendom, 
Distance gave them no sense of security: a few days’ 
march, and the king’s army was at their castle gates, 
A few of them only—the great Northern and Kentish 
barons—could count to any extent upon local feeling. 
Nothing of the kind existed in the other counties. The 
object which the English feudatories aimed at, and the 
means which they employed, took their character from 
these exceptional circumstances. Their aim was not 
independence—such a claim would have seemed 
chimerical : it was to control, or at most to share in, 
that power their dependence upon which they took for 
granted! Their means were not those of individual or 
local resistance, nor even of the resistance of their own 
class. If they wished to contend at an advantage with 
an adversary so superior in force to themselves, the 
barons had but one course open to them. It was 
necessary, not merely to unite, to make common cause, 
and to organize their own body, but to rally to them 
from one end of the kingdom to the other all who were 
exposed to the tyranny of the Crown; and no rallying 
cry would be listened to with attention unless it pro- 
claimed the grievances of all alike. The resistance then 

1 If we read the petitions of the barons in 1215 and 1258, we 
shall be surprised to find on the one hand how much they were 
ready to submit to at the hands of the central power, and to 
observe on the other the boldness of the oligarchical system, by 


means of which they proposed to control that power and almost 
to absorb it. 


— t 
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had to be political if the victory, when gained, was not 
to prove barren; it had to be of necessity general, 
national, nay, even democratic, if the victory was to be 
gained at all. All this happened in 1215. Feudalism, 
in other countries, never failed to show itself what it 
essentially is—a dividing, a decomposing, and an 
oppressive agent: we see how in England it became, 
by force of circumstances, an agent of unity and of 
common political action, and the more or less interested 
champion of the oppressed. To use Hallam’s fine ex- 
pression, “ The permanent threat of an over powerful 
monarchy neutralized the centrifugal force of the feudal 
system.” 

_ This is what imparts grandeur and originality 
to the mighty drama of which the first act ended 
with the great charter, and which reached its 
climax with the constitution of Parliament about 
1340. It was then that a nation came into being, or 
rather took visible form, a nation ranged in compact 
order round its natural chiefs. This new power found 
in Parliament at once a means of action and a permanent 
organ, in which the resistance of 1215 took the pacific, 
regular, and continuous form of political opposition and 
control. It is thus that we must explain the peculiar 
characteristics which have made it from the beginning 
an institution original and unique in Europe. The 
absence of separate provincial traditions, privileges, and 
interests rendered the existence of anything more than 
one central assembly impossible. The necessary frame- 
work of States Provincial and the objects to be arrived 
at by means of them were both lacking: this means of 
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localizing resistance, and of dividing in order to govern, 
was denied to the English monarchy.' On the other 
hand, compare this Parliament with the French States 
General. Although these latter included nominally all 
classes of the nation except serfs, they did not meet in 
the same spirit nor with the same results as did the 
English Parliament. 

In France each of these classes was separately sum- 
moned by the sovereign without the opportunity of 
previous conference and without the tie of common 
traditions. They quitted their isolation for the first 
time when Philip the Fair convoked them in 1302? 
They were not at that time, nor did they ever become, 
capable of understanding each other. In England, on 
the contrary, all classes met again upon a footing of old 
acquaintance when Parliament was established at the 
end of the thirteenth century. More than once during 
the last hundred years had they stood shoulder to 
shoulder in the struggle provoked by the monarchy. 


1 In France it seems certain that the States Provincial, like the 
States General, were a creation of the monarchy. They only fell 
into disuse after the reign of Charles VII. Louis XI. submitted 
to them the treaty of Arras. Revue Historique, July-October, 
1879. 

2 T am aware that the States may have met previously, but I 
do not stop to discuss the point as I am anxious to confine myself 
to what is of real importance and productive of political results. 
See Hervieu, États Généraux. 

In France the meetings of the States General, even at the time 
when their reputation was highest, that is, during the fourteenth 
century, were little more than accidental, they were a power in 
the State, and one frequently appealed to, but not an element of 
the constitution. Guizot’s Hist. of Civilization, 1, 191 ; iii. 275, 
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More than once had they realized that their joint 
interests were threatened, and that their combined 
rights lent each other mutual support. The efforts 
which they had made in common, were crowned by a 
memorable victory, and consecrated by a solemn instru- 
ment, framed by great nobles, with careful regard to 
the welfare of the humble and the poor. Memories 
like these endure and cannot be gainsaid. The articles 
of the great charter have little importance as authorita- 
tive and practical provisions; they have much as the 
evidence and symbol of collective and national action, 
as a pledge given by each class to all other classes ; 
their great strength lies in their influence on the 
imagination. The country troubled itself but little to 
inquire whether such or such clauses, those, for example, 
which assured to its leaders some control over the course 
of government, were retained or not in the confirma- 
tions of the charter. The main point was, that the 
charter was confirmed, and that with it was perpetuated 
the memory of a day when all Englishmen had made 
common cause against oppression. Thirty-two ratifica- 
tions succeeded each other, and yet the nation was 
neither indifferent to nor weary of them. Legend is 
not an accurate reflex of the reality which it portrays, 
but it is in itself a reality, and is often, of all realities, 
the most living and the most fruitful. 

The force of sentiment is, after all, the guarantee of 
guarantees, the only substantial and solvent surety for 
undertakings written upon parchment otherwise empty 
enough. A single day’s generosity sufficed to lead the 
English people to place trust and hope in the English 
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barons, and, in a manner, to endow the latter with a 
conscience, external to themselves, which checked their 
caprice and controlled their selfishness, and which even 
they came to mistake for their own internal and 
personal convictions. The oligarchical tendencies of the 
English baronage in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries cannot be disputed, but they were powerless 
to cause a rupture between the barons themselves and 
the rest of the nation. We see how, in spite of the 
official division into lords and commons, Parliament has 
remained for centuries an Assembly, homogeneous and 
national to the core, where class rivalries have been as 
rare as the conflicts of local ambitions ; while the French 
States General have been nothing more than a place of 
meeting and contact for classes who were indifferent or 
hostile to each other, and for provincial delegations who 
with great difficulty raised themselves above the private 
interests of their constituents. 


IT 


THE HIGHER BARONAGE AND THE 
PEERAGE 


It is now time to turn to the examination of the 
elements which have entered into the composition of 
Parliament, to observe how they are brought together 
there, and in what order they are distributed, what is 
the connection existing between the place which they 
fill in the nation, and the part which they play in the 
Chamber, and conversely, the influence thereby exer- 
cised on their mutual relations, and on their unequal 
growth within the body politic. A careful study of the 
local life of the middle ages is the only method of 
throwing light on these questions; England differed 
from the other countries of Europe, not less in her local 
life than in the position of her governing classes. The 
special feature above all that we meet with, is a rural 
middle class, a social force unknown in Continental states; 
the following stages may be noted in the process of its 
formation and development. The upper class gradually 
became divided, and the lower part moved downward 
for a time; it sank as it were into the nation, and 
mingled with the classes beneath it, then after endow- 

E.C. D 
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ing the latter with equality in matters of law and of 
taxation it mounted again to a high position, carrying 
those lower classes upward in its train. Later we find 
this same class displaying more and more activity in 
obedience to the royal summons, and founding between 
the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, at the expense of 
the ancient county administration, the local self-govern- 
ment of our own time; we find it again when it had 
become too powerful to be kept aloof, taking its place in 
Parliament, where, thanks to its mixed nature, and its 
affinities with both, it served as a link between the 
higher nobility and the representatives of towns ; and 
last of all we find that when im the sixteenth century, 
through the extinction of the ancient baronial houses 
a void was created in the ranks of the Upper Chamber, 
the class of which we speak stood ready to fill it, and 
that it has formed the stock from which the modern 
English aristocracy springs. The development of this 
class is one of the main facts in the political history of 
England. It is necessary to dwell upon it for a 
moment. 

Almost immediately after the conquest, we find the 
Anglo-Norman baronage divided into two parts, and, so 
to speak, into two layers; the higher barons, barones 
majores, and the smaller vassals holding directly from the 
Crown, tenentes in capite, called also barones minores, a 
numerous, proud and self-reliant class. They were, it is 
to be noted, in the matter of tenure and jurisdiction, 
independent of the great barons. If they were not the 
equals of the latter they were not, at any rate, their 
subordinates ; they owed them no service, they held of 
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the king ‘alone. The only early marked differences 
between the two orders were, first, that the barones 
majores possessed domains considerably wider in extent 
(a barony containing 134 knight’s fees) ; secondly, that 
they were summoned to the army and the king’s council 
individually, while the inferior tenants were summoned 
in a body through the sheriff. These were differences 
in degree, not in kind.! 

Before long the character of each of these two parts 
of the baronage underwent a change, and the interval 
between them grew visibly wider. Yet the original 
unity of the baronial order was never entirely lost sight 
of, not even at a time when the greater barons had 
enjoyed for more than a century an exclusive right of 
admission to the councils of the sovereign, and when 
the lesser barons, classed confusedly with the inferior 
vassals in the category of simple knights, were in a 
fair way of becoming blended with the general body of 
landowners. When the knights were summoned to 
Parliament, their first impulse was to attach themselves 
to the barons, the first impulse of the barons was to 
welcome their advances ; a little later on the two groups 
separated, and the knights took their seats with the 
representatives of the towns; they not only brought to 
their new colleagues the loftiness, the boldness and the 
tenacity of an ancient military class with its time- 
honoured traditions of command and discipline,? but 
they supplied them also with a natural channel of 


1 See Gneist, i. 290. 
2 We know that during the fourteenth century the House of 


iby 7 
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communication, and an easy means of good under- 
standing with that higher baronage from whom 
they themselves had grown apart rather than 
broken away. Barons and knights were destined 
for a long period to remain the elder and the 
younger branches of the same family : an important 
fact which later on it will be necessary to consider 
again. 

Still, at an early date, as I have indicated above, the 
habits and proclivities of the higher and the lower 
baronage began to diverge. The lesser vassals were 
naturally less constant than the great barons in their 
attendance at the public assemblies, and they showed 
less alacrity in following the king on his campaigns. 
The management of their estates compelled to a greater 
extent their personal attention, and their absence from 
home in those times of violence and rapine exposed 
their property to dangers from which more powerful 
individuals were secure. As we shall observe further 
on they were compelled to purchase exemption by pay- 
ments in money from personal attendance in the field. 
Their attendance at the king’s council, where the 
presence of large numbers would be less desirable, was 
dispensed with upon easier terms, and the custom of 
summoning the inferior tenants-in-chief fell rapidly into 
disuse. For more than a century after the Conquest no 
mention is made of “the advice and consent” of this 


Commons was led by the knights of the shires. The borough 
representatives, two or three times more numerous, merely fol- 
lowed their lead. 
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class in the preambles to the royal ordinances.! Only 
the gréat vassals, the bishops and the judges are 
mentioned, and they are mentioned with a regularity 
which proves their constant attendance. We find the 
throne of the Norman and Angevin kings surrounded 
by a body of men, the great officers of the palace, who 
were also at the head of the state administration, and a 
certain number of prelates and barons, whose capacity 
and judgment were highly esteemed by the king; this 
was the king’s council. To this permanent nucleus 
were added upon important occasions, if, for instance, 
war had to be declared, an extraordinary subsidy to be 
furnished, or an edict to be promulgated, the remainder 
of the great vassals, lay and ecclesiastical. They then 
formed the “magnum concilium,’ the great council. 
The king insisted upon their presence ; for their consent, 
which, in obedience to his august will,? they could not 
refuse, discouraged any local resistance to the execution 
of the measures agreed to ; they themselves felt it to be 
to their own interest to attend, and so have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing, and if possible, of diminishing, the 
burdens with which they were threatened. 


1 See Stubbs, Select Charters. Observe an even later instance, 
the writ of 1237. On this occasion the magnates alone seem to 
have been present, although the subsidy purports to have been 
granted by the knights and freemen as well. The latter repre- 
sented their “villeins.” In 1232 the villeins are mentioned with 
the rest as having granted the subsidy. It is clear that neither 
knights nor freemen were present in person any more than the 
villeins ; the great nobles contracted for them. 

2 There is no instance under the Norman kings of the refusal 
of a subsidy. Stubbs, Select Charters, preface, p. 18. 
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These simple facts had most important consequences. 
The baronage was split up, and by a gradual process of 
expansion two distinct bodies were formed ; a resident 
provincial wpper class, comprising all the petty tenants- 
in-chief of the Crown and the inferior barons, and a 
political aristocracy comprising all the great barons and 
the counsellors summoned by the king. And we can 
make out the exact point where the division took place ; 
the fact that they were accustomed to attend the sittings 
of the king’s council was the distinguishing mark of 
that aristocracy ; the fact that they were summoned to 
it individually and by name became in time their 
official badge of dignity. It is important to bear this in 
mind ; for the attributes of nobility and the privileges 
at that time and in all countries alike accorded to the 
highest class, ceased abruptly at this dividing line. In 
England these privileges were from an early time made 
appurtenant to the high functions of the public coun- 
cillor and the statesman ; they were strictly confined to 
the great dignitaries, and were never extended downwards 
to the rest of the barons, who, thrown rather in the 
direction of the class immediately below them, before 
long became merged in, and sank to the level of, the 
general body of freemen. 

A seat at the council-board cannot be shared, nor 
public employment split up indefinitely. Nobility there- 
fore in England became, like the peerage, strictly 
hereditary in order of primogeniture. It was attached 
to an office which could not be divided and passed to 
the eldest son only, in direct succession ; younger sons 
were in no way distinguishable from ordinary citizens. 
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Instead of an order made up of privileged families with 
a tendency to increase from generation to generation, 
by excess of births over deaths, England possessed merely 
a group of privileged individuals whose numbers tended 
naturally to decrease as direct lines died out, a group 
which but for new creations would as a matter of fact 
have become extinct. England owes her “isonomy,” 
which is Hallam’s boast, to a peerage, weak in numbers 
and established from the first as a governing body, 
which has, so to speak, confined its privileges to 
its own level, and so prevented their extending 
downwards in a lower and corrupt form to the 
whole of a particular caste distributed throughout the 
nation. 

In France the feudal lords were, from the beginning, 
so divided in interest, and so widely scattered that their 
chiefs were never in a position, even if the idea had 
occurred to them, to form themselves into an upper 
aristocracy, and to claim a share in the government. 
The title and privileges of nobility, lacking this high 
prerogative as their basis, were driven to rest their 
claims upon the common-place circumstance of birth 
and descent. Not confined exclusively to the upper 
few, these privileges were extended promiscuously to the 
whole class of so-called “gentlemen” (gentilshommes), 
estranging and isolating it completely from the general 
body of the nation. Instead of a limited political aris- 
tocracy, we find in France an aristocracy of birth, whose 
immunities, attached in each case to the family name 
and descending to all the children, multiplied simul- 
taneously with the junior branches, and weighed 
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down the lower orders with an ever-increasing 
burden.i 

The English have been saved a like calamity by 
their early-formed conception of the essential nature of 
nobility, and we find the original source of this con- 
ception in the fact that the English barons from the 
very beginning formed a state council, a body of political 
magnates. This fact it is which, for more than two 
centuries, has at once narrowed and raised the base 
upon which the aristocracy have rested their title, and 
has placed upon a sure foundation the equality of all 
other classes. By the fifteenth century, the swarming 
French nobility had secured in their exemption from 
taxes a privilege attached to birth which cut them off 
from, and rendered them odious to, the mass of the 
commonalty; in England at the same period the 
“isonomy ” of classes and their relative continuity, had 


1 We must add that an aristocracy which (asin England) formed 
the Council of State, naturally looked upon nobility rather as the 
foundation of their high prerogative than as a title to exemption 
from public burdens. Such an aristocracy, thirsting for power or 
sated with the profits derived from it, appropriated only those 
privileges which could add to its prestige and influence ; it could 
afford to despise those which were most calculated to excite the 
anger and envy of the nation at large. I refer especially to such 
as involved immunities from taxation. In France the advantages 
assigned to nobility were naturally fitted and adapted to a class 
which grew poorer as it grew more numerous, and which, without 
either influence or wealth to sustain its rank, sought eagerly for 
other marks of superiority ; these it found in outrageous fiscal 
exemptions, in offensive privileges, in puerile distinctions, in a 
ruinous exclusiveness the infringement of which was penalized 
as derogatory. 
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become not less characteristic of the social system than 
were the unity of the kingdom and the solid establish- 
ment of the State.1 


1 We know that in 1789 the proposal to create a chamber of 
high dignitaries met with the most strenuous resistance from 
the whole body of the French nobility, and above all from the 
country gentlemen. They instinctively felt that this selection of 
a political aristocracy would be followed, so far as they themselves 
were concerned, by loss of caste and a sinking to the level of the 
commonalty. Later, in 1814, M. de Villéle expressed the same 
sentiment when, criticizing the establishment of a house of 
hereditary peers, he asked how France could furnish two hundred 
individuals so superior to the rest as to merit this high distinction. 
It would amount, he added, to a suppression of the remainder of 
the nobility in favour of the two hundred chosen families. That 
which he dreaded as a calamity is exactly what has been taking 
place, since the middle ages, on the other side of the Channel, 
and has laid the foundation of civil and political liberty in 
England. 


III 
THE KNIGHTS AND THE BURGESSES 


THE DECAY OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 


WE have next to consider the position and progress 
in the counties of the inferior tenants-in-chief of the 
Crown. The first steps in the process of their develop- 
ment which strike our notice are purely feudal in 
character. Knights fees, unknown at the period 
immediately following the conquest, were rapidly 
created, and by 1100 they existed in great numbers.? 
They were definite estates, to which the obligation of 
military service was specially attached, instead of being 
charged, generally, on the lands belonging to the manor. 
Hence, as happened also on the Continent, arose a 
well-marked distinction between two species of estates, 
one noble and the other inferior; the first held by 
military service, and subject, not only to strict rules of 
primogeniture, but also to the oppressive rights of aid, 
wardship and marriage ;? the second held in “free 
socage”—this is the legal term—and exempt from the 
more onerous feudal obligations. Military tenure 

1 Stubbs, i. 283. 2 Hallam, Mid. Ages, i. 179. 
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: 
brought about a first process of fusion between the 
tenants-in-chief of the Crown, and the tenants of 
barons or sub-tenants,! the terms of the holdings being 
the same in both cases; on the other hand, it seemed 
calculated altogether to separate them both from 
the general body of landed proprietors, and to make of 
the knights a class by themselves, a species of equestrian 
order, at once overbearing and exclusive. 

Other causes more powerful than the feudal spirit 
averted the danger. In the first place, England in the 
twelfth century was among the European countries, 
which possessed the greatest proportion of free men, 
that is, of free landowners—the two things being then 
identical—by the side of, and in addition to, the feudal 
knighthood. They consisted either of Normans of 
inferior rank who had come over with or rejoined their 
lords, or of original Saxon proprietors—there were many 
of these existing before the conquest, especially in the 
Eastern counties—who, restored to favour after a time 
with the new masters of the soil, had recovered their 
freedom and part of their estates. Various documents 
of the twelfth century show us these Saxons living upon 
the best terms with the Norman freemen and barons, 
allied to them by marriage, and very soon themselves 
aspiring to baronial rank? The non-noble free land- 
owners in England possessed as a class the numbers, 
unity, and stability which they lacked in France, The 
fact that their class originally supplied the principle of 
the classification of persons is only one proof of its 
importance. Bracton, writing in the thirteenth century, 


1 Gneist,i. 291. 2 Dialogus de Scaccario, Stubbs’ Select Charters. 
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distinguishes only two personal conditions—liberty and 
villeinage : other distinctions are to him merely sub- 
divisions of no legal importance. The French jurist, 
Beaumanoir, writing almost contemporaneously, di- 
vides the people into three classes: nobles, freemen, and 
serfs. In France, the class of freemen practically con- 
sited of the burghers. It was with difficulty that 
the freemen who inhabited the rural districts avoided 
the forfeiture of their freedom: they only escaped by 
migrating to the towns. 

To sum up: the non-noble free proprietors in England 
formed a powerful body well suited to attract to them- 
selves the class immediately above—namely, that of the 
knights, and to absorb it or be absorbed by it if circum- 
stances should diminish the distance between them. 
The junction of the two was not long in taking place ; 
the knights’ fees, which were originally of considerable 
extent, began from the twelfth century to suffer frequent 
subdivision ; these partitions were effected chiefly in 
order to provide portions for daughters and younger 
sons, and the practice became so common that the 
legislature was compelled to interfere. The great 
charter (the version of 1217) prohibits the alienation 
of fees being carried to such an extent as to render 
what remained insufficient to bear the prescribed mili- 
tary burdens. This was another symptom of the growth 
of the division of property. In 1290,? the legislature 
abolished subinfeudations, and at the same time 
sanctioned the right, in the case of every man who 


1 Hallam, Constitutional History, i. 197. 
? By the stat. “Quia Emptores,” 18 Ed. I. c. i, 
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was not an immediate vassal of the king, to sell, even 
without the consent of his lord, the whole or part of his 
estate.’ In either case the new owner became the 
vassal of the lord whose vassal the grantor had been. 
These measures helped to multiply the lesser tenants- 
in-chief of the Crown; on the other hand, as the 
domains of the knights changed hands and diminished 
in importance, the social condition of their holders 
became more like that of the ordinary free landowners, 
who, iately their inferiors, had come to be their equals 
in wealth. Neither class had actually sunk, for during 
the same period wealth in general, and consequently 
the profit drawn from landed estates, had substantially 
increased, so that the income derived from the half or a 
third part of a given property was probably equal in 
amount to its entire revenue at a former date. Both 
classes however were undergoing a levelling process 
which extended even to certain of the barons whose 
fiefs had been cut up by grants of dowries or other 
donations. The diminution in the number of baronies 
after the reign of Henry III. is a well-known fact.’ 

We find also that in other respects during the same 
period the modes of life and habits of the two classes 
no longer differed from each other. The knights, for the 
same reasons which made them slow to attend the 


1 In 1327 the right of alienation was extended even to the 
immediate vassals of the king. Stubbs, ii. 370. 

2 Matt. Paris, v. 617. Of ninety-eight baronies whose repre; 
sentatives had been summoned in 1300, fourteen were extinct at 
the accession of Henry IV., and thirty-three had lost the import- 
ance and dignity of hereditary peerages. Stubbs, iii. 16, 17. 
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king’s council, showed, from an early date, the liveliest 
repugnance to service in the field, which, as the posses- 
sions of the Crown most exposed to attack were those 
which lay in France, implied almost always absence 
from England and a campaign beyond sea in some 
distant part of the Continent. The knights soon showed 
themselves intent on escaping this obligation, and when 
Henry II. offered to exempt them from it on payment 
of a tax, they accepted his offer with eagerness. This 
was the tax known as “scutagium” (scutage), and on 
payment of it the knights were permitted to remain at 
home. This method of commutation, however, left un- 
touched the other burdens of military tenure, notably 
the oppressive and outrageous rights of marriage and 
wardship which existed in their most rigorous form only 
in England and Normandy. Attempts were conse- 
quently made to avoid knighthood itself, the cause or 
occasion of so much hardship, and the formal act of 
admission to the order was purposely omitted or evaded. 
” Ordinances insisting on the acceptance of the honour 
occur perpetually during the thirteenth century, a clear 
proof that it was submitted to with ill grace. The re- 
vival of the spirit of chivalry in the reign of Edward ITI. 
was merely an accident, a passing fashion. As early as 
1278, we find the king ordering the sheriffs to impose 
knighthood, not only upon persons belonging to the 
knightly class, but upon every one whose income from 
real estate amounted to twenty pounds sterling, from 
whatever lord, and by whatever title, he might hold his 
lands. This direction was, afterwards, frequently re- 
1 Hallam, Wid, Ages, i. 179. 
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4 , 
peated, and it shows how far by process of time and 
stress of circumstances the two classes had mingled with 
each other, the richest of the free proprietors being 
promoted to the rank of knights, and knights who had 
suffered the partition of their estates sinking into mere 
landowners It is remarkable that in less than a 
century the principle of primogeniture already applied 
to the military tenures became the customary rule of 
the ordinary, the so-called “socage” tenures, Kent and 
a few other districts alone forming an exception. This 
shows plainly that the distinction between the tenures 
corresponded to no equally marked distinctions between 
the persons who held by them. It was to a great 
extent the same class which held land by these two 
titles, and to that class applied in both cases the same 
rules of succession. In short, from the thirteenth 
century the great majority of the knights seem to have 
acquired the tastes and habits of mere rural landowners.” 
The military organization prevailing at the end of the 
fourteenth century marked the end of this process of 
evolution. The gratuitous and compulsory military 
service charged upon knights’ fees had disappeared, 
and the tax which had been substituted for it was no 
longer collected® The nucleus of the king’s army, at 
any rate upon foreign service, was composed of restless 


1 Stubbs, iii. 545. ; 
2 As early as 1074, in the species of manifesto against King 


William I. put forth by the Norman barons, they speak with 
envy of the English, who are suffered to till their land in peace, 
and drink and feast, while their conquerors are compelled to 
serve upon the Continent. Stubbs, i. 291. Nolens vexare 
agrarios milites. (Charter of Henry IT.) 3 Stubbs, 1. 540. 
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and warlike barons, who gathered around them men of 
like disposition with themselves and who sold to the 
king for hard cash the aid of their regiments of adven- 
turers. Most of the original knights kept more and 
more aloof from these bands of condottieri. Many did 
not even bear the title of knights at all; they were 
esquires, gentlemen, “competent to become knights,” in 
the words of an ordinance of 1446,! which directed the 
candidates for the shrievalty to be chosen from among 
them, in default evidently of men who had actually 
received knighthood. At the same time they bore 
arms, but they did so in common with other classes of 
the nation for the preservation of order in the counties. 
An ordinance enjoins that every freeman is to arm 
himself according to his means, some with mail coat, 
buckler, and lance, others with the simple doublet 
of mail. They formed a sort of home force 7—a 
species of local militia which no longer rested on the 
old feudal basis, its duties being those of a civil police. 
It was especially its persistently warlike spirit and its 
attachment to the career of arms which, down to 1789, 
kept the French noblesse as a class apart from the rest 
of the nation. In England the military spirit had 
vanished except in the case of a few turbulent barons 
who were destined to destroy each other and to dis- 
appear from the scene before the beginning of the 


1 Stubbs, iii. 547. 

2 By the terms of the Statute, 25 Edward III., ch. 8, it is 
made illegal to lead the militia out of its own county, unless in 
ease of urgent necessity certified by Parliament, or to lead it out 
of the kingdom under any circumstances whatever. Gneist, i. 289. 
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sixteenth century. It might be said that, from the 
end of the fifteenth century, the bulk of the old English 
knighthood was nothing more than an upper rural class, 
to which belonged upon an equal footing with each 
other all the more important free landowners. Le 
Pogge 1 describes them at the period of which we are 
now speaking as given to agriculture, selling wool and 
the produce of their herds, thinking it no disgrace to 
grow rich by such means, aud acknowledging wealth as 
the test of nobility. We see how very near the truth it 
would be to affirm that the feudal system in the strictest 
sense of the term has never existed in England. In the 
first place no opportunity occurred for the creation of 
great provincial “satrapies.” Of the two other political 
elements of feudalism, the first—the baronial jurisdic- 
tion—was narrowed in its development, feeble, and 
short-lived ; it only very rarely went beyond the limits 
of a manorial court, and it never attained the com- 
petency or dignity of a high tribunal ;? at an early date 
it yielded to and was swept away by the king’s courts, 
and the fourteenth century, so to speak, knew it no 
more. The remaining element—the military fief—was, 
in the same century which witnessed its creation, 
exempted from the obligation of military service: this 
exemption was granted in consideration of a special 
money payment which before long lost its name 
and disappeared in the general mass of civil taxa- 
tion. According to Coke, scutage was not levied after the 
eighth year of Edward IJ. The remainder of the 


1 Le Pogge, De Nobilitate. ? Stubbs, i 399. 3 Stubbs, ii. 522. 
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burdens, those which were purely fiscal, charged upon 
the military tenures, were already looked upon as 
obsolete in the time of James I. In the reign of 
Charles II. they were finally put an end to by means 
of a money commutation, and all tenures, without 
exception, were reduced to the type of ordinary free 
proprietorship, known as “ socage.” After 1660, military 
feudal estates no longer existed in England. 

The civil elements of the feudal land system were 
equally quick to emerge and take a modern shape. The 
end of the fourteenth century witnessed the commence- 
ment and rapid growth of the practice of letting land to 
farm, which became general at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and which was, from the very outset, 
a form of tenure absolutely free from all feudal charac- 
teristics: it depended on purely economic relations, and 
by the terms of its instruments freedom of contract was 
recognized as the basis of agreement.! Certain extreme 
rights which have been reserved to landlords do not in 
any sense belong to the middle ages : the most stringent 
of them are a late invention of the landed aristocracy, 
and date from the eighteenth century. Copyhold tenure 
is frequently referred to as an evidence of deeply-seated 
and persistent feudal sentiment. Those who so refer 
to it have been misled by appearances. Copyholds were, 
according to the theory lately current, grants of land of 
a revocable nature made by the lord to his serfs, and 
burdened with a great variety of charges which exhibit 
types of nearly all the feudal obligations known to 
French law. These grants were held before long to 


1 Pollock, Land Laws, 139. 
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confer à formal and perpetual title, and by the end of 
the sixteenth century they covered a third of the whole 
kingdom ; many of them survived as late as the middle 
of the nineteenth century without the legislature 
troubling itself to amend their imperfections. If, 
however, we consider that the same persons frequently 
held both copyholds and freeholds—that is, lands of free 
tenure ;* that copyholds in many cases belonged to great 
nobles ; that the time had long passed since their 
holders formed to any extent a class by themselves ; 
that the peculiar burdens imposed upon them had been 
so effectually diminished as to afford no obstacle to 
agricultural progress; and that the system has always 
been treated as an object of temperate criticism, never 
as a grievance, we shall recognize the fact that, even as 
regards copyholds, the feudal system has only survived 
in legal technicalities, and not in facts of political or 
social importance.” 

As for the mixed elements, at once civil and political, 
of feudalism—T mean primogeniture and entails—they 
met with no better fate. The system of great estates 

1 The statutes relating to the property qualification of members 
of Parliament and county magistrates make no distinction be- 
tween freeholds and copyholds ; the income derived from land, 
which they require, can be drawn indifferently from estates of 
either tenure. 

2 The persistent retention of feudal terms and ceremonies 
proves, even in the case of copyholds, that the institution had, 
in reality, ceased to be feudal. If no one objects to the preser- 
vation of obsolete forms, it must be because they hurt no one, 
and because, beneath its disguise, the thing itself has under- 
gone such substantial modifications as have fitted it to the needs 


of modern society. 
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owned by noble families which exists at the present 
time is in no sense a legacy of the middle ages, but a 
creation of the last century. It is now more than 350 
years since freedom of testamentary disposition became 
the rule (subject to a restriction which was to disappear 
in 1660), and the rule of primogeniture was confined to 
cases of intestate succession. It is now nearly 500 
years since the ingenuity of jurists found a means of 
emancipating real property by collusive legal pro- 
ceedings, and practically secured to owners of estates 
very extensive powers of alienation." 


1 It is instructive to follow, even in the middle ages, the efforts 
of Parliament to establish and maintain the system of entails, 
and the invariable failure of these attempts shows clearly the 
direction and influence of public feeling. All the English jurists, 
common law judges, equity judges, and lawyers show by turns 
their hostility to these restrictions upon free disposition. In each 
century their fertile ingenuity suggests fictitious interpretations 
and collusive proceedings which nullify all statutory prohibitions. 
In this work they showed no less energy than did the French 
jurists in adding to the royal prerogative. Very soon after the 
conquest freedom of testamentary disposition ceased to exist, and 
primogeniture was the universal law of all tenures. Under 
Edward I. the famous statute De donis conditionalibus” put a 
stop to freedom of alienation in the case of all fiefs of a certain 
description, and attempted to create perpetual entails ; but lawyers 
found, in time, more than one way of eluding it, and the Courts 
lent themselves willingly enough to their artifices. We need not 
describe here in detail the expedient of “common recoveries,” or 
that of “fines,” or finally, the crowning fiction of “uses.” The 
effect of “uses” was, so to speak, to strip from the legal property 
in the land the substantial enjoyment of it, preserving the former 
in name and form, and creating under this disguise an estate 
which possessed all the actual advantages of ownership, but which 
was free from feudal responsibilities, and was neither recognized 
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England has been before all other countries a country 
of free ownership, of moderately-sized and small estates. 


by the common law, nor subject to its prohibitions or penalties. 
It seems that more than half the land in the kingdom had come 
to be held by this title, that is to say, it had escaped from 
feudalism and was subject to the incidents of modern ownership. 
Lands held upon “uses” could be sold, devised, or apportioned, 
though, as a matter of fact, they generally devolved upon the 
eldest son. This system lasted till the reign of Henry VIIL, its 
weak point being that lands so held escaped confiscation, and thus 
it became the object of the Crown to bring them again within the 
operation of the common law. The Act of 1535 was intended to 
abolish “ uses,” but they had grown so indispensable that hardly 
had they been suppressed than they reappeared in substance, and, 
under another name, that of “trusts,” were again assisted by the 
connivance of the Court of Chancery. Meantime, the agitation 
caused by their threatened abolition forced the hand of the legis- 
lature, and in 1540 formal sanction was given to freedom of disposi- 
tion by will. This, as first granted, was only partial, but it was 
made complete and extended to all real estate by the statute of 
Charles II. which abolished military tenures. The end of the 
seventeenth century saw feudal ownership finally moulded into 
the shape of modern civil ownership. The point to be remem- 
bered in this lengthy statement is, that with very few exceptions, 
under the systems which were nominally most restrictive, real 
property in England has always been capable of division and 
alienation, of being acquired by those whose good management 
has supplied them with the means of adding to their estates, or of 
falling into the hands of men who, grown rich by commerce, 
aspire to a position in their county. Mr. Brodrick mentions the 
frequency, during the fifteenth century, of litigations relating to 
land, as a proof that real property in England has long been 
distinguished by the ease with which it peal be oar or 
divided. Assuredly a country can hardly be suspected of attach- 
ment to feudalism which has shown itself so intent upon 
destroying the political effects of the feudal system, and so in- 
genious in warding off its economical results. 


‘ 
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The present system of latifundia and settled estates 
only began to flourish after the Restoration : it is based 
not upon the law but upon social custom, and is the 
outcome of a deliberate policy on the part of the upper 
classes. But in this case again the courts were not slow 
to limit the effective operation of entails to the life of a 
person in being plus a period of twenty-one years—less 
than was allowed in France under the ancien régime. 
Modern entails have developed within the narrow space 
marked out by the legislature and the judges, who have 
insisted that each generation shall be given the oppor- 
tunity of reconsidering the arrangement made, and of 
restoring absolute ownership in case it thinks fit to do 
so. The fact that a perpetuity is in many instances 
created is owing solely to the wish and choice of succes- 
sive beneficiaries. In our own days a series of statutes 
has freed the owner for the time being from the observ- 
ance of those covenants in his settlements which are at 
variance with political economy, and has finally restored 
to him (though only for the benefit of all parties inter- 
ested under the settlement) the chief rights which his 
position as a quasi usufructary forbade him to exercise. 
It is beyond question that the state of things which 
grew up during the last two centuries was unconnected 
with the feudal system which preceded it; it was the 
effect of a great aristocratic conception which finally 
provoked a democratic reaction, both being entirely 
modern in their causes and novel in their spirit. 

In our survey of the various elements which entered 
into the composition of Parliament, the towns remain 
to be considered. The growth of the towns in England 
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was distinguished by certain peculiarities. In the first 
place, the great centres seemed to have formed more 
slowly than in France. In England, liberty, a certain 
degree of prosperity, and opportunities of acquiring 
wealth were all to be found in the rural districts. 
Residence in the towns was not the only mode of 
bettering their lot which was within the reach of the 
lower classes. City life, therefore, presented fewer 
attractions than it did elsewhere. Even in the time 
of Charles II. no very populous cities existed except 
London, and still less did any such exist in the 
fourteenth century. Moreover, England was not in 
any sense a manufacturing country: she was an 
agricultural, and above all, a pastoral country, de- 
pendent to a great extent upon the wool trade. The 
great majority of her cities were mere country towns ;! 
their inhabitants in their manners and pursuits differed 
in no degree from the other inhabitants of the county. 
The great towns, almost all of which were directly 
subject to the king, escaped those struggles between the 
count, the bishop, and the citizens which fill the history 
of the French communes. No rival influence had 
opposed the grant of royal charters to the towns; the 
burghers had no. grievances to prejudice or exasperate 
them against the neighbouring barons or knights, but, 
on the contrary, reposed in both a full and ungrudging 
confidence. Lastly, the townsfolk enjoyed frequent 
opportunities of contact with the nobility of the district, 


1 Nine-tenths of the cities of medieval England would now be 
regarded as mere country towns, and they were country towns 
even then. Stubbs, ii. 595. 
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for the towns were, by the general system of administra- 
tion, placed so far as related to inspection of the militia 
and the election of citizens and burgesses, under the 
same authority as the county, and were compelled to 
send representatives to the county court whenever the 
itinerant justices held their assize. It is to be observed 
that in 1360 justices of the peace appointed for the 
whole of a county had jurisdiction given them over 
such of the towns as enjoyed no special immunity. The 
conclusion is clear. There was nothing in England 
which answered to the “third estate” in France 
class, that is to say, both isolated and close, composed 
exclusively of townspeople, enjoying no commerce with 
the rural population (except such as consisted in the 
reception of fugitives), and at once detesting and dread- 
ing the nobility by whom it was surrounded. In 
England the contrary was the case. The townsfolk 
and the other classes in each county were thrown 
together upon numberless occasions; a long period of 
common activity created a cordial understanding be- 
tween the burghers on the one hand and their neigh- 
bours the knights and landowners on the other, and 
finally prepared the way for the fusion of the two 
classes. 


a 


IV 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT AND THE 
LANDOWNERS 


THE PARLIAMENT 


WE seem so far to have made butlittle progress towards 
the question of Parliament, but we are gradually work- 
ing our way round to it. While the knights as a class 
seemed to be losing ground when deprived of their military 
character and feudal rights, and were mixing gradually 
with the class next below them, both classes were, as a 
matter of fact, improving their position and strengthening 
their claims to consideration by dint of active usefulness 
and services rendered to the State. Their movement 
upwards and their reappearance upon the scene may be 
ascribed to the operation of those agencies of royalty, 
the itinerant courts. It was this apparent instrument 
of centralization in the hands of a power still poor in 
means and experience which called into being local self- 
government in its modern form, and prepared the rural 
middle class for the part which it began to play a 
century later on the political stage. The first Norman 
kings had already restored to activity an old Anglo- 
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Saxon institution, the county court. This court, which 
the prelates, earls, barons, and free proprietors were 
expected to attend, in addition to the reeve and four 
inhabitants of each village, presented those democratic 
features which are found in so many institutions of the 
middle ages. Its functions were many and various ; it 
was at once a court of criminal and of civil jurisdiction, 
a registry for the transfer of lands, the place of publica- 
tion of royal ordinances, and an office for the receipt of 
taxes. This system, so powerful and so concentrated in 
appearance, was not long in betraying its shortcomings. 
To begin with, those of the great barons who enjoyed 
independent jurisdiction were exempted from appearing 
at the ordinary meetings of the shire moot. The knights, 
too, from an early period and in a great number of 
cases, obtained dispensations from attendance, and the 
towns were careful that a clause conferring a like 
immunity should be inserted in their charters. Robbed 
of its better elements, the county court was, in addition, 
almost emptied by the general reluctance to attend. 
The system of itinerant judges, as remodelled in 1176, 
brought it fresh life. These high functionaries, the 
trusted agents of the king’s court, came into the 
counties with most extensive powers. They were 
enjoined by their commissions not to suffer themselves 
to be thwarted either by the immunities of the barons 
or the franchises of the towns. When they held their 
assizes each town deputed twelve burgesses to appear in 
company with the other classes which formed the 
county court, and the greatest nobles attended there, at 
all events by deputy. The whole population of the 
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locality, nobles and commoners, from country and town, 
were thus brought together. Moved by this powerful 
influence, the county court and the hundred courts 
reached their zenith in the thirteenth century, and no 
doubt contributed in a singular degree to hasten the 
fusion of races and classes. In proportion however as 
the number of their members increased, these courts 
became less fitted to discharge the complex duties 
which grew with the growth of the administration. 
Administration by an assembly is no more practicable 
than is government by aclub. Consequently, the king’s 
justices while allowing the county court to exist in 
name, soon came to look upon it as nothing more than 
the place of election of the various commissions to whom 
the transaction of business was practically entrusted. 
It is not difficult to imagine of what men these com- 
missions would consist. The judges generally speaking 
bore no good will to the barons, and they mistrusted the 
sheriff, whose authority was in a certain sense in rivalry 
with their own. As strangers in a county they had 
need of local help, and they were in no position to 
organize a resident bureaucracy. They were compelled 
then to have recourse to the neighbouring knights, the 
only class independent and enlightened enough to yield 
them effectual aid; as a matter of fact we find the 
judges using the knights more and more as their coad- 
jutors and sharing with them the powers withdrawn 
from the sheriff or the county court. It is impossible to 
trace in detail the endless process of transfer. The 
assessment and collection of taxes, the arming of the 
local forces, the duty of administering the oath of the 
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peace, the local investigation of crimes and misdemean- 
ours, the selection of the grand jury, the voice in legal 
decisions obtained through the petty jury, all these in turn 
were entrusted to commissions of knights working for 
the most part under the direction of the itinerant judges. 
The greater part of these powers had belonged previously 
to the county court, and the sheriff; in 1215 the latter 
also lost his jurisdiction as the king’s representative in 
criminal matters, which was transferred to the judges of 
the high court,and by the end of the same century he had 
become little more than an officer carrying out the decrees 
of the itinerant judges and enforcing their orders. 

We can trace without difficulty the effect of this 
revolution. The energies of the knights were no longer 
concentrated in the county court, As a class they ceased 
to be subject to the sheriff, no longer recognizing in him 
the direct representative of the royal authority. Other 
officials of higher rank, the immediate agents of the 
Crown, had intervened ; they had appealed directly to the 
knightly class, had ousted ancient authorities in its 
favour, had claimed its co-operation, guided its energies 
towards a thousand different objects, and inaugurated a 
vast progressive movement of which they, the judges 
and the knights, were finally the sole exponents. In 
England it was centralization which inaugurated 
decentralization and self-government. In 1360 the 
process of evolution was to culminate in the institution 
of justices of the peace, nominated by the Crown, and 
chosen from among the same local class, that is the 
knights. These justices, summoned in the first instance 
to replace the sheriff in the performance of certain police 
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duties, were perpetually receiving fresh powers ; criminal 
jurisdiction was conferred upon them as extensive in 
principle as that of the royal courts; their quarter 
sessions superseded completely the jurisdiction of the 
county court, and they were finally entrusted with the 
whole local administration, the care of roads, bridges and 
prisons, the execution of the labour laws, the supervision 
of parish business and the relief of the poor. We observe, 
moreover, that where knights were not forthcoming for 
the discharge of all these new services, administrative 
and judicial, thus thrown upon their order, the Crown 
called in the assistance of the other landowners, and that 
this process of substitution became the rule as the 
services themselves multiplied, and the knights di- 
minished in number. Thus the whole body of the free 
landowners, squires and gentlemen as well as knights, 
took part in the administration, and in the following 
centuries we find them energetic, busy, and laborious, 
discharging without reward or assistance the ever- 
increasing duties of a vast bureaucracy. In the fifteenth 
century the process of assimilation was so complete and 
had extended so far amongst the free landowners that 
the Crown was forced to protect the important offices 
which had formerly appertained to the old knighthood 
against invasion by men of no position. By a series of 
enactments belonging especially to the period of the 
three Henries, property qualifications were required in all 
cases; they were required for the office of juryman, for 
certain ranks in the militia, for the commission of the 
peace, for a Parliamentary vote, and for a seat in Parlia- 
ment. The establishment of a property qualification 
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signifies that the distinctions of birth and pedigree no 
longer hold good, and that others have to be sought for 
in wealth. In the case which we are considering it was 
the ownership of extensive landed property which 
afforded a sound principle of selection and supplied the 
basis of a claim to certain privileges : the first, extremely 
onerous in its nature, consisted in the unpaid discharge 
of all local duties ; while the second, the privilege of 
sharing in the government, was justified by the first and 
immediately consequent upon it. 

The class to which I refer, so conspicuously non-feudal 
in character, had, in fact, won a position for itself by the 
close of the thirteenth century. Regarded with gratitude 
on account of its performance of many local services, and 
courted by reason of its numbers and influence by kings 
and nobles, it received, as was inevitable, its summons to 
Parliament. Once there, it is not surprising that it 
held aloof from the military chiefs, men steeped in the 
unruly and turbulent spimt of the middle ages. The 
landowners were penetrated by a spirit altogether dif- 
ferent and modern in its character; they were the 
keepers of the king’s peace, they held their powers by 
royal commission, and under the exact terms of statute 
law. They were in advance of their age and practically 
belonged to a future state of society. It is thus that we 
must explain a fact peculiar to England, the formation 
of a second chamber largely recruited from one class, the 
landed gentry, who would in other countries have ranked 
with the nobility and have practically followed their 
lead. An institution of this nature could never have 
arisen on the Continent, where, under ill-organized 
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monarchies, capable neither of utilizing nor controlling 
them, the nobility had remained so feudal and so 
warlike, so little inclined to consider themselves as 
agents of the State and the law, so ignorant of civil 
obligations imposed by statute, so confined within 
themselves, so jealous of their privileges—in a word, so 
little fitted to furnish from within their own ranks the 
accredited representatives of the nation at large. 

_ We are now in a position to understand how the 
English Parliament was formed. The nucleus of that 
body, the first crystal to which the rest have adhered, 
was the magnum concilium, composed originally of the 
great ecclesiastical and lay vassals. I do not concern 
myself to decide by what title the former sat there, 
whether by right of a fief or a barony, or in their spiritual 
capacity. The fact, far more conclusive than their 
exact legal position, is that they belonged for the most 
part to the great feudal families, that they all held 
estates baronial in importance and character and subject 
to the same services and taxes as the estates of their lay 
colleagues,! and that they were commonly treated as 
“ barons like the rest ” (sicut barones cetert).2 These two 
orders of magnates, attracted to each other by so many 
conditions common to both, constituted by themselves 
up to the middle of the thirteenth century, the great 


1 Taxes on fiefs held by the clergy were voted with taxes on 
fiefs held by laymen. Taxes on spiritualities were voted or 
granted separately. Stubbs, ii. 173, &c. 

2 It is remarkable that the position of the clergy as an element 
of the common council was not defined by the great charter apart 
from that of the other tenants in capite. Stubbs, ii. 169, 194. 
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council of the sovereign. The memory of joint efforts 
protracted through a long period averted the danger of 
a sharply-defined separation between the nobility and 
clergy, such a separation as appeared in France with the 
“ States General ” and continued uninterrupted till 1789. 
Here again the early growth of a political aristocracy 
involved results of inestimable value. 

About thirty years after the regular establishment of 
itinerant courts, the knights who, as a class, had gained 
in position through the acceptance of important 
duties and the performance of important public 
services in connection with local administration, and 
who were at the same time supported and recruited from 
the upper ranks of the landed gentry, were on the eve of 
achieving their entrance to Parliament. They did not 
seek admission there but gained it by the force of 
circumstances. So large, so compact, so active a body 
had they become that neither king nor barons could 
afford to neglect them, but both chose rather to seek 
them out and invite and urge their co-operation. In 
1213, during the struggle which resulted in the great 
charter, it was the king who took the first step, and for 
the first time our knights chosen from each county 
were summoned for the express purpose of conferring 
with the monarch upon affairs of State. In 1215 the 
great charter seems to have neglected the principles of 
election and representation, and the reign of John was 
followed by a lull in the dispute. There was a return 
to the ancient methods of procedure, and the great 
council remained comparatively aristocratic till 1254, 
when the struggle between the Crown and the baronage 
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broke out afresh. Each of the rival parties felt the 
need of securing allies from the other classes in the 
nation, and on this occasion two knights were summoned 
from each county and sat with the proctors of the 
parochial clergy, who were themselves called upon for 
the first time to send representatives to Parliament. 
Till then only the abbeys, priories, and cathedral churches 
had been required to send representatives to attend in 
company with the bishops. The part assigned to these 
new comers was as yet very humble ; their business was 
to listen, to acquaint themselves with the resolutions of 
the great council, and to publish them in the counties 
and parishes. They seem to have taken no part in the 
deliberations ; they were dismissed before the end of the 
session and left the weightier matters of which they 
had no cognizance to be debated by the great lords 
of council alone. 

Be that as it may, both knights and clergy in varying 
numbers, irregularly and at long intervals, are found in 
attendance at several of the subsequent Parliaments, in 
1261, 1264, 1270 and 1273. In 1295 the custom of 
summoning two knights from each county had become 
fixed, and by the same dÂte a special form of summons 
was in use for convoking the delegates of the parochial 
clergy. From that time forward no Parliament was 
formally constituted without a summons addressed to 
each of these two classes. During the same period 
another element had been admitted to the assembly. 
The principal towns, those especially which possessed 
charters, had been convoked in 1265 by Simon de 
Montfort; thirty years later a royal ordinance called 
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upon them to send two inhabitants, citizens, or burgesses, 
as representatives, and after that year they received 
regularly a summons to Parliament. The year 1295 is 
therefore a date of capital importance. The beginning 
of the fourteenth century found Parliament consisting 
of all the essentials of a truly national assembly, and 
representing even more completely than at the present 
day (for certain elements have been lost by exclusion 
or disuse) the various components of the English 
nation. 

How different this from the state of things in France 
where, during the greater part of the middle ages, both 
the rural districts and the parochial clergy were prac- 
tically unrepresented. The difference however will 
appear still greater if we observe in what manner the 
elements enumerated above separated from each other, 
grouped themselves together, and fell into their places 
within the Parliament itself. At the outset the 
burgesses held their sittings apart; on the other hand 
the knights of the shire Joined themselves to the barons, 
a natural state of things when both represented feudal 
and rural interests. The clergy voted their subsidy 
apart. We find this threefold division in 1295 and 
again in 1296, in 1305 and in 1308; and we find it also 
in the French States General at the same period. Before 
long, however, another arrangement prevailed. The 
bonds of sympathy were strongest on the one hand 
between the barons and the prelates accustomed for two 
centuries to deliberate together, and on the other be- 
tween the knights and the burgesses, both the creatures 
of election, chosen or proclaimed simultaneously at the 
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county court, where they had often sat side by side 
under the presidency of the justices in eyre. A 
method of distribution in agreement with these tenden- 
cies began more and more to prevail. After 1341 the 
heads of the clergy (save on certain rare occasions) 
maintained their union with the lay nobles and formed 
with them the House of Lords, and from the same date 
the two other classes were grouped together by a 
corresponding process. The knights and the burgesses 
formed the House of Commons and, except in a few rare 
cases, none of which occur after the fourteenth century, 
were never afterwards separated. As for the last element, 
the parochial clergy, they too formed part of the House 
of Commons; but instances of their attendance soon 
become infrequent and finally cease altogether. Their 
poverty and the cares of their ministry compelled their 
absence ; they also felt themselves more at home in their 
own special assemblies, the convocations of York and 
Canterbury, which they attended as a sort of Lower 
House upon the summons of their primates. The 
custom grew up accordingly for the Church’s share in 
the subsidy to be voted in Convocation, not in Parliament. 
Thus from the middle of the fourteenth century the 
House of Commons was deserted by the clergy, and the 
secular representatives of the counties and boroughs 
were left to themselves and masters of the situation. 
The heads of the clergy were still powerful in the House 
of Lords, where abbots and priors were twice or thrice as 
numerous as bishops, and they viewed with indifference 
the disappearance of the plain parish priest from the 
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of which they could not as yet foresee. We thus find the 
English Parliament complete in all its component parts 
in 1295, and organized and grouped fifty years later 
in accordance with three principles which mark a 
radical difference between it and the French States 
General. These three principles are :— 

I. The division of Parliament into two Houses, a divi- 
sion which crossed and partly obliterated the lines of 
demarkation between the classes, while in France, on the 
contrary, those lines were emphasized by the fact that 
each of the three orders formed a separate House. In 
England no order sat alone ; in each House two orders 
sat together, an arrangement which precluded the 
dominance of any narrow spirit of class. 

II. The coming together in the English Lower House 
of the urban element and a rural element of ancient 
standing, wide influence, and exceptional energy which 
had belonged originally to the baronage. It was chiefly 
the want of such an association as this which caused the 
weakness of the French “ third estate,” a purely urban 
body made up of successful civilians, borough magistrates 
or lawyers, men unconnected with any interest in land, 
and strangers to the profession of arms. Failing the 
existence of an agricultural middle class, that third 
estate never succeeded in bridging the gulf which divided 
it from the noblesse, it remained shut up in its isolation, 
swayed alternately by timidity and violence, the common 
vices of every new class which has neither allies nor 
traditions to support it. - 

TT. The predominantly lay character of this supreme 
body. One branch of it contained no ecclesiastical 
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representatives at all; in the other branch these repre- 
sentatives were mingled with the secular element, they 
sat only by virtue of a secular title, the baronial fief 
appurtenant .to bishoprics and to certain abbeys, and 
were thus imbued to a very high degree with national 
feeling and the spirit of a civil community. 


y 


THE TUDORS- THE EXTINCTION OF THE 
FEUDAL NOBILITY—THE FALL OF 
THE ROMISH CHURCH. 


MopERN ENGLAND 


Tuus Parliament has existed in its present form since 
the middle of the fourteenth century. A second stage 
in the political evolution of England began with the 
Lancastrian, and was completed with the Tudor period. 
The composition of the various classes of society, their 
places in the social scale, and their relative importance 
in the State, underwent at that time a profound change. 
A fresh system of stratification, so to speak, was estab- 
lished which was to remain undisturbed by all subse- 
quent shocks, and which formed the foundation upon 
which modern England was built up. Two facts above 
all gave its final form to the character of political 
society, and, in spite of two revolutions, made their 
influence felt as far down as the vast industrial and 
rural transformation which was accomplished in Eng- 
land in the eighteenth century: these were, the 
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extinction of the feudal nobility and the fall of the 
Romish Church. 

Nowhere did the nature and composition of the 
baronage change more often than it did in England. 
We have seen the band of marauding soldiers who had 
crossed over with, or immediately after, William I, 
thinned by war and confiscation and recruited after- 
wards from new arrivals who were for the most part 
descended from ministers and high officials of the 
Norman and Angevin kings. This nobility of judges 
and administrators had its traditions of order and 
government, and gave its tone to the legal and armed 
resistance organized by the great vassals in the 
thirteenth century. It was under its inspiration 
that the barons made common cause with each other, 
became alive to the existence of interests wider and 
more general than their own, rallied the whole 
nation to them, and constituted themselves a political 
aristocracy. 

This was one transformation ; a century and a half 
later all had been changed both in form and substance, 
Feudalism had been apparently established; it was 
based on the rule of primogeniture which had become 
the general custom, and on enactments designed to 
preserve intact both the reversionary rights of the over- 
lord and the military and pecuniary burdens incidental 
to the tenure. We know now that the whole organiza- 
tion proved a failure in the end. Chivalry threw its 
dazzling veil over a society in which selfishness, covet- 
ousness, and cruelty existed no less than during the 
preceding age, and in which those vices were no longer 
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redeemed by occasional outbursts of heroism. At the 
head of this society stood the higher nobility greatly 
reduced in numbers. The old baronies had been split 
up into petty estates or accumulated as the appanages of 
certain families connected by blood or marriage with the 
royal house. The repeated subdivisions of their baronies 
obscured and nullified the territorial titles of the peer- 
age ; as a collateral result the purely formal element of 
the peers’ dignity, the fact of summons to the council 
or of creation by the king was held to confer a sufficient 
title, and with this theory was combined the principle 
of hereditary succession which was then gaining more 
general acceptance. We can fix approximately on 1295 
as the date when a summons to the House of Lords began 
to be looked upon as the evidence of a hereditary right, 
a right which tended naturally to exist by itself and 
apart from any question of tenure. In 1387 the process 
of evolution seems to have come to an end; that year 
witnessed the first creation of peers by letters patent. 
It was at this period that the House of Lords received 
the organization which it has preserved down to our 
own time. 

On the other hand the great appanaged houses, allied 
as they were by blood to the Crown, split up before long 
into two rival factions, each of whom attached them- 
selves to the rival pretenders to power. It was no 
serious conviction of the legitimacy of their leader’s 
claims, no sincere affection for his person, which threw 
these two divisions of the nobility into conflict with each 
other. Self-interest in its coarsest sense, unbounded 


1 Stubbs, uu. 182 ; ui. 437. 
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lust for plunder, an instinct of hatred which sought but 
a pretext to be let loose, were the thinly disguised 
motives of all their enterprises. During the Aloe of 
the long period which stretched from Richard II. to 
Henry VII. the barons played a bloodthirsty game of 
war and chance, conspiring, betraying, slaughtering each 
other in battle, beheading on the morrow of each com- 
bat those whom the fortunes of the day had spared. 
The House of Lords was nothing but a temporary halting 
place for the faction which for the moment had suc- 
ceeded in banishing the other, while at its head a de 
Jacto king, recognized it may be by the acclamation of 
a city mob, invoked for form’s sake a right in which no 
one seriously believed. In face of these rival and 
shifting factions the House of Commons, the only per- 
manent and broadly national authority, began by force 
of circumstances to exercise to some extent the function 
of an arbitrator It was only to that body that the 
assertors of rights so disputable could look for even a 
precarious recognition. Diffident as yet and undecided, 
viewing with astonishment these unsought additions to 
its power, the House of Commons for more than a 
century exercised a preponderant authority. Its archives 
became stored with precedents ; its records were adorned 
with repeated assertions of right; its procedure was 
improved by the introduction of liberal methods ; these 
were no doubt mere forms and did not contain within 
themselves the substance of political liberty (as the experi- 
ence of the next century under the rule of the Tudors 
showed clearly enough), but they preserved its machinery 
1 Stubbs, i. 307. 
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in working order and ready to hand against the arrival 
of a favourable day. The right of settling the actual 
terms of an enactment instead of merely suggesting 
its aim by complaint or petition, the privilege of voting 
taxes of all kinds, of controlling the expenditure of 
public moneys, the initiative of the Commons in relation 
to supply, their voice in the nomination of officers of 
the State—in a word, all the vast future prerogatives of 
the Lower House, made their appearance during this 
period ; some of these took at the time their final shape 
and provided well-marked types to which the rest in 
their turn were to conform. 

Meantime the merciless conflicts between the great 
nobles had produced the result which might have been 
easily foreseen. The Wars of the Roses which filled the 
second half of the fifteenth century furnished the barons 
with an arena in which their instincts of violence had 
freer play than ever ; it was they who, under the pretext 
of dynastic interests which had ceased to exist, of their 
own free choice prolonged the struggle. Altogether 
unlike the Italian condottieri, the English barons showed 
no mercy to their own order; they massacred and ex- 
terminated each other freely, while they were careful to 
spare the commonalty. Whole families were extin- 
guished or submerged in the nameless mass of the 
nation, and their estates by confiscation or escheat 
helped to swell the royal domain. When Henry VII. 
had stifled the last movements of rebellion and had 
punished, through the Star Chamber, those nobles who 
were still suspected of maintaining armed bands, the 
baronage was reduced to a very low ebb; not more than 
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twenty-nine lay peers were summoned by the king to 
his first. Parliament! The old Norman feudal nobility 
existed no longer ; the heroic barons of the great charter 
barely survived in the persons of a few doubtful de- 
scendants ; their estates were split up or had been for- 
feited to the Crown. A new class came forward to fill 
the gap, that rural middle class which was formed, as we 
have seen, by the fusion of the knights with the free 
landowners. It had already taken the lead in the House 
of Commons, and it was from its ranks that Henry VII. 
chose nearly all the new peers. A peerage renewed 
almost throughout, ignorant of the habits and traditions 
of the earlier nobility, created in large batches, closely 
dependent on the monarch who had raised it from little 
or nothing and who had endowed it with his bounty 
—this is the phenomenon which confronts us at the end 
of the fifteenth century. Nothing strikes me as offering 
in a political sense a closer resemblance to the House of 
Lords under Henry VIII. than the Senate of the first 
Napoleon, composed as it was for the most part of new 
men, the creations of the sovereign. In the days of the 
Tudors England was no stranger to those “mushroom 


1 Gneist, Verfassungsgeschichte, 476. It has been somewhat 
rashly inferred from the ordinance convoking the first Parliament 
of Henry VII. that at that time not more than twenty-nine 
temporal peers were left. The number of peers in that category 
who had a right to a summons does not appear to have fallen 
suddenly so low. Green (ii. 14) points out that the number of 
peers at the accession of Henry VII. was the same as at the 
accession of Henry VI.; a notable decrease, however, had long 
since taken place. Forty to fifty lay peers is the almost un- 
varying number under the Lancastrian kings. Stubbs, iii. 442. 
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peers ” of whom the despot spoke so scornfully ; through- 
out the whole period the House of Lords was full of 
them. But Napoleon’s vision was bounded by the 
present. The haughty oligarchy who two centuries later 
were to play the part of guardian to the English mon- 
archy and to fashion the cause of political liberty mto 
an instrument fitted to their own ends, were the 
direct descendants of these humble dependents of the 
Crown. So great is the virtue of time and the 
hereditary principle ! . 

A no less radical change was brought about in the 
position of the higher clergy. Immediately after the 
conquest William had elaborated a system of ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction distinct from the jurisdiction of the 
temporal courts. To the clergy were given courts of 
tbeir own which took cognizance of the crimes and 
misdemeanours committed by members of their body, 
and the result of this immunity was to form them into 
an autonomous and distinct society. All clerical persons 
met on the summons of their archbishops in the Con- 
vocations of Canterbury and York, where they framed 
statutes for the regulation of their order, and from an 
early period granted by a separate vote the taxes affect- 
ing spiritualities (tithes and oblations). The Church 
was not merely independent ; she had a voice in the 
affairs of the laity, her chiefs being members of the 
Great Council. Canon law was developed with astute 
comprehensiveness; all matters involving a religious 
element, wills, marriages, and finally all informal con- 
tracts fell within the province of the spiritual courts. 
As a natural result wealth followed influence, and it was 
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; 
generally computed in the middle ages! that the clergy 
owned a’ third part of all the lands in the kingdom. 
The congregations, particularly the Cistercians, possessed 
revenues which might vie with the revenues of a State. 
The Church, too, profited from bounties which knew no 
limit, and it was her subtle genius and her example 
combined which first suggested to the lawyers of the 
day a method of attacking the feudal land system. The 
Papacy was naturally tempted to lay its grasp on that 
redoubtable organization and those immense resources. 
In no other country have the pretensions of Rome 
shown themselves more exorbitant, her greed more in- 
satiable, her interference more rash. On two occasions, 
under William I. and under John,? circumstances lent a 
colour to her claim to treat the English kingdom as a 
fief of the Holy See. We find her levying direct con- 
tributions from the clergy, sometimes even from the 
laity, skilfully multiplying appeals to the cwria, appro- 
priating the right of nomination to a vast number of 
benefices and bestowing them upon Italians, creatures 
of her own. 

The same words would describe pretty accurately the 
position of the Church in other countries. The point to 
be remarked in the case of England is the peculiarly 
resolute and successful spirit of resistance manifested by 
the laity. We should err however in regarding this 
spirit as simple in its nature and operation ; it supplied 
an outlet to that national feeling, the deeply-seated 


1 Notably in 1380. 
2 Stubbs, i, ch. xii. The tribute imposed upon John was, as a 


matter of fact, paid as late as 1333. 
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causes and the peculiar vigour of which I have already 
described ; this feeling was present and potent every- 
where, it lent to everything its form or its substance, and 
it could not fail to blend its own hostility to foreign 
interference with the hostility of the civil power to the 
Papacy and of the secular to the ecclesiastical authority.t 
Various circumstances added to the strength of this 
feeling and assisted it in the struggle. The great eccle- 
siastical dignitaries, as we have seen, belonged to the 
same class and sometimes to the same families as the 
great lay vassals: they made common cause with the 
latter and took a foremost place in the struggle at the 
period of the great charter. They, like the lay barons, 
felt the pressure of that species of external conscience 
which united all Englishmen in hatred of oppression and 
in mistrust of the foreigner. All, or nearly all, of them 
acted rather as statesmen than as heads of a separate 
body; rather as Englishmen than as princes of the 
Roman court. The House of Lords, where they pre- 
ponderated greatly over the lay peers, may perhaps have 
shown less complacency than did the Lower House 
towards attacks directed against the Church, but they 


1 The prohibition of gifts of land to religious houses appears as 
early as 1217 in the great charter. But it is at this time nothing 
more than a precaution designed to preserve the feudal basis of 
military organization. The sequestration of the Papacy by Philip 
the Fair seems to mark the beginning of an intense feeling of 
hostility on the part of the English to the See of St. Peter. It is 
clear that their national pride, ever watchful and on the alert, 
saw fresh cause to suspect and mistrust a power which had become 
a tool in the hands of a mighty neighbouring State. Green, i. 
bk. iv., ch. 2, 149, &e. 
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‘ 
were not less ready to join in passing laws designed for 
the defence of civil society. A species of pre-anglicanism 
seems to have pervaded all the higher clergy, and not 
less beneficial was the fact that the lower clergy did not 
sit in the House of Commons; voluntarily or by the 
order of their chiefs they had withdrawn from it, and 
deliberated by themselves in their Convocations which 
were, both by nature and in form, purely ecclesiastical 
assemblies. Deceived by the strength of their position 
in the Upper House and in the Great Council, the prelates 
looked upon their own presence there as all-sufficient, 
and considered it wise to prohibit their clergy from 
appearing in the Lower House, where, being fewer in 
number, they might be out-voted by the laity. Thus 
the prelates persistently declined all right of representa- 
tion in the House of Commons and established the 
custom of disposing in Convocation of all matters which 
concerned the Church. They felt that by so doing they 
were better able to marshal their forces, and in the 
interests of the whole body of which they were the 
heads to force their own terms upon the king. It is 
impossible to over-estimate the consequences of their 
mistake. Neither the name of the Church, nor her 
authority, neither the influence of her enlightenment, nor 
the resources of her ingenuity, were present as active 
forces in the assembly which was destined to become in 
a greater and greater degree the embodiment of the 
national spirit. The prelates allowed this spirit to gain 
strength and boldness, to struggle and prevail, while at 
each stage of its development the clergy were felt to be 
ignorant of the aspirations of the people and indifferent 
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to their efforts. The Church ended by counting for 
nothing in the hopes and aims of a nation which had 
remained for the rest deeply religious; or rather the 
nation had grown accustomed to see in her only the abuses 
from which she profited, the vast privileges which it was 
so natural to grudge her, her complicity or, at least, her 
common interest with Rome. This explains the con- 
tinuously progressive movement, first of resistance to 
the Church, then of active hostility to her, which appeared 
in Parliament at an early date and continued down to 
the sixteenth century. The great revolution which then 
took place was only the final downfall of an edifice the 
walls of which had long been battered and undermined.1 
That catastrophe had been announced, and the way for 
it prepared, by innumerable ordinances and statutes 
aimed, some against mortmain, some against the en- 
croachments of the spiritual tribunals, others against 
appeals to the Roman euria or against the interference 
of the Pope in the nomination of bishops. Wicliff and 
the Lollards,? in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
had stirred up popular opinion against the higher clergy, 
the movement thus created was in the first instance 
encouraged by the Government, and was checked but 
not crushed by the persecution which followed. The 


1 See Stubbs on the reigns of Edward II., Edward III. and 
Richard II. The whole fifteenth century abounds in complaints 
of, and in measures of resistance to, the influence of the Roman 
court and the clergy. In 1341 the seals are for the first time en- 
trusted toa layman. In 1371 Parliament demands the appoint- 
ment of laymen as ministers. 

? The De Dominio Divino dates at latest from 1368. Green, 
1. 447. 
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Lancastrian kings were favourable to the Church, and 
during their reigns the Roman court resumed the 
nominal exercise of many prerogatives of which previous 
legislation had professedly deprived it ; but it exercised 
them for the most part in form merely and at the 
pleasure of the Crown. Thus the spiritual power was 
retreating and waning throughout the fifteenth century. 
The fall of the old baronage left the Church without an 
ally, and face to face with an all-powerful king; it left 
her without a voice in a Lower House which regarded 
her only with mistrust, and hopelessly outnumbered in 
an Upper House which was packed with the dependants 
of the Crown. What wonder that she yielded when the 
hand of the Eighth Henry lay heavy on her ? 

The ten years interval between 1530 and 1540 saw 
the accomplishment of this important revolution. The 
king in anger with the Pope severed England from the 
See of Rome, declared himself the supreme head of the 
Church, the guardian and defender of the true religion ; 
the assemblies of the clergy could only be held by his 
permission and their canons had no authority without his 
sanction ; the king in council constituted the supreme 
court of appeal in matters spiritual, and even heresy 
fell within his jurisdiction. Cranmer appears to have 
maintained that the Crown alone without the necessity 
of any ordination could create a priest,’ and even after 
the abandonment of that extreme opinion, it was gene- 
rally admitted that the bishops received investiture from 
the monarch and that their dignity was held at his pléa- 
sure only, and was determined at once by the demise of 

1 Burnet, Hist. of the Ref. (Ed. 1829). vol. i, pt. i, pp. 579, 580. 
E.C. G 
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the Crown. Accordingly when Henry died fresh com- 
missions were taken out by the archbishop and his 
suffragans.! The revenues of the bishops were cut down, 
they no longer appeared as great nobles, and nothing was 
left to recall their ancient baronial rank. The same 
period ? witnessed the confiscation of the estates of the 
convents and abbeys, and their apportionment by the 
Crown amongst its creatures, the new nobility. All the 
chief laymen were more or less interested in the mainten- 
ance of a new order of things which had endowed them 
with so much wealth. An analogous state of feeling 
showed itself amongst the French peasantry after the 
partition of the national property in 1789. Their fear 
lest a restored dynasty should reverse so revolutionary a 
measure commended and excused in their eyes a series 
of detestable governments, and transmitted to their 
descendants an instinctive hatred of all that recalled the 
old régime. In like manner the unconscious impulse of 
selfishness and avarice supported and strengthened the 
new Church which Henry VIII. had created ; personal 
and family interests fenced in and fortified the Protest- 
ant faith against any re-invasion of Roman doctrine. 
From the end of the sixteenth century the high eccle- 
siastical dignitaries, but lately a majority in the Upper 
House” were compelled to sit as a minority there and 
witness the rapid growth of the lay peerage. The Church 
of which, after the king and by his good pleasure, they 
were the heads, was no longer in the true sense of the 


1 See Macaulay, Hist. of Eng. i. 55—57, and authorities there 


quoted, 
2 1536— 1538. 8 Hallam, Constitutional Hist. i. 78. 
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words the âncient Apostolic Church deriving her author- 
ity from, tradition and not owing her existence to the 
law though subject to legal limitations. She had been, 
so to speak, founded anew by an act of the secular power, 
and it was from this that she derived her claim to the 
obedience of English subjects. Although the clergy 
preserved their landed endowments and continued to 
take their tithe, they bore from this period the features 
and characteristics of an official priesthood. There 
was nothing about them which recalled the Church of 
Anselm, Becket, or Langton, or even of Arundel and 
Beaufort ; they more nearly resembled the French clergy 
as the Revolution left them, a subsidized priesthood, 
subject to the State and the law, and closely controlled 
by the civil power. The English priesthood were 
destined to fall far lower still, for they could not, as the 
French clergy could, claim connection with the Roman 
See, nor were they supported by the consciousness that 
they shared in the greatness and the dignity of the 
Catholic establishment. Macaulay gives us! a graphic 
account of the humiliations suffered in the seventeenth 
century by the English clergy, especially by the inferior 
priest, whose life was a series of privations and hidden 
sufferings, and who thought himself fortunate if he 
married a waiting maid. However that may have been, 
those abuses and dangers which the laity instinctively 
dread whenever the Church enjoys simultaneously spirit- 
ual prestige, political weight and the authority insepar- 
able from vast territorial wealth, were definitely averted 
at the time of the accession of Elizabeth. The work of 


1 Macaulay, Hist. of England, 1. 327. 
G 2 
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destroying the ecclesiastical power, initiated in France 
by the Revolution of 1789, was not spared to England, 
but in her case it was accomplished in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. The monarchy which undertook the 
task was the same which, following out the results of 
the Civil War, completed, three centuries before it was 
completed in France, another work of 1789: I refer to 
the overthrow of the old feudal nobility, and the setting 
up in their place of a middle class corresponding politic- - 
ally and socially to the modern French bourgeoisie. 

We can now perceive how it was that the English, 
though subject for a period to arbitrary power, were able 
to rid themselves of it without the aid of a political, econ- 
omic, and social revolution analogous to the Revolution 
which took place in France. As far back as the sixteenth 
century England enjoyed those essential reforms which 
France was still looking for in 1789, which she bought 
so dearly in the end, and which she has even to some 
extent failed to secure, the rush which succeeded a long 
period of repression having hurried her somewhat past 
the goal. Three paradoxes sum up the whole matter. 
An all-powerful monarchy in co-existence with a bar- 
barous state of society gave England a Parliament 
which was at once the representative of a homogeneous 
kingdom and the agent of a liberal polity. The 
transformation at a very early period of the great 
feudatories into a political aristocracy imposed on 
them equality in matters of law and taxation and 
saved them from the invidious privileges which 
belong to a nobility of birth. The early development 
of centralization in the persons of the itinerant judges 
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at a time when the establishment of a resident bureau- 
cracy was impossible, taught the country to administer 
its own affairs, and called into being, elaborated 
and made permanent, a system of self-government by 
the local aristocracy. A little later, as a consequence of 
the Wars of the Roses, the lawless traditions of ancient 
feudalism had, with its last representatives, disappeared ; 
the Church had taken a subordinate place in the State: 
and had become subject to the civil authority ; and the 
House of Commons, on the removal of the two great 
powers whose natural office it was to counteract the 
weight of the Crown, had, for at least a century, enjoyed 
a decisive and predominating influence. 

That a society in a political sense so advanced should 
not have escaped despotism shows clearly how limited 
are the capabilities of institutions taken by themselves, 
and what it is idle to expect of them apart from the 
men by whom they have to be worked. England was 
already, so to speak, fully equipped with institutions ; 
the relations to each other within the Constitution of the 
great political factors had been effectually settled; the 
machine was there, but the workers were wanting. 
Among the spiritual peers, nobly-born prelates,’ states- 
men, members of the council, and diplomatists had 
been supplanted by obscure theologian scholars, men 
who were content to live in the unnoticed enjoyment of 
their emoluments? Among the temporal peers, courtiers 


1 Macaulay, Hist. of England, i. 326. 

2 It is remarkable that, since the Reformation, no English 
prelate has filled an important political office, while in France the 
most distinguished prime ministers have been churchmen. 
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and upstarts, greedy of titles and wealth, and bound to 
the throne by their acceptance of its bounties, had taken 
the place of great nobles ambitious only of power. The 
foremost among the new nobility were, as was natural, 
men who would have played an active part in the House 
of Commons, and that body lost in consequence its ablest 
and most prominent members. Thus the men who com- 
posed each estate of the realm had died out, and the State 
was like some factory where the foreman and the gang 
trained to work each great machine had perished in an 
accident. Chance substitutes had been hastily secured ; 
they stood aghast at such complicated mechanism, made 
awkward attempts to handle it, and found it in the end 
both easier and safer to yield blind obedience to the 
master. This went on for a hundred and fifty years. 
The machine was there, nevertheless, with all its parts 
complete ; it was ready for handling and challenged 
experiment, and so served by degrees to exercise, em- 
bolden, and discipline a new body of workers. 

It has been remarked that the Tudor century was in 
form far more “ parliamentary ” not only than the century 
which followed it, but also than the century which 
preceded it. It was a period of abundant, almost over- 
abundant legislation. The actual centre of government 
was the king’s council; the more important measures 
were agreed on there, but they all received the sanction 
of the two Houses and were clothed by them in statutory 
form. The Tudor kings were willing enough to submit 
their measures to Parliament, where they felt generally 
secure against opposition ; they knew that that assembly 
was ready to yield to and even to anticipate their wishes. 
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Thus the very weakness of its members helped to 
preserve the parliamentary institution, and to secure its 
continued activity. Under the rule of that despotic 
dynasty Parliament enjoyed in appearance all its rights ; 
the machine was waiting intact and in working order 
for some one to set it again in motion. The considera- 
tion of these facts explains how it was that in the end 
liberty was so swift to reassert herself. 

When the estates of the realm had once recruited 
their ranks despotism could no longer exist. It fell in 
1648, recovered itself, and fell again and finally in 1688. 
It was the peculiar feature of these two revolutions that, 
in order to establish the free government which followed 
them, no political machinery had to be created, no fresh 
relation established between the various authorities in 
the State, no change effected in the social hierarchy, no 
recognized privileges done away with. All that was 
necessary was already in existence, all that was lacking 
was the will and skill to start the machine. If we 
examine these two great crises we find neither the 
antagonism of classes at war with each other, nor the 
insatiable hatreds born of abuses too long endured, nor 
the grandiose theories of enthusiasts exasperated by a 
protracted denial of reform. The two revolutions left 
behind them, not indeed such positive progress as it is 
the business of the publicist to chronicle, but rather 
a new vitality born of those elements from that time 
forward fixed and unvarying of which the great 
authorities of the nation in their reformed shape were 
composed. 

The true revolution commenced its silent work at the 
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moment when the revolution of physical force had been 
accomplished. The whole of the eighteenth century 
and the first thirty years of the nineteenth century were 
taken up by a process of radical transformation both 
economic and social, the shock of which was felt in every 
division of the State. It was the double swing of one 
and the same oscillation. Its first movement served to 
develop during a century the most tyrannous of 
oligarchies, humbled the monarchy, and finally reduced 
public liberty to helplessness. Then by a kind of recoil 
specially appreciable after 1832 it attacked the supre- 
macy of the aristocracy, aided by the vast but slowly- 
moved forces of the commercial and working classes, and 
developed a democracy which seems destined as time 
goes on to set its mark upon every institution. 

The following chapters will be devoted to this subject, 
which I propose to take up again and treat in its 
entirety. At the point which we have now reached, 
there is one fact in our conclusion which it is important 
to seize upon, and which has perhaps lacked hitherto 
the elaborate demonstration which it deserves; it is 
that England, in advance of all other nations, had 
completed the growth of her body politic, that she had 
been the first to rid herself of the substance of feudalism 
while retaining certain of its forms, and that she bore 
even under the Tudors all the characteristics of a fully 
developed modern community, possessing clear concep- 
tions of “State” and “ Law,” equipped with the whole 
machinery of representative and parliamentary govern- 
ment, and acknowledging the supremacy of the civil 
power. 


PART II 


ENGLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


ib 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT 
THe THREE REVOLUTIONS 


ENGLAND is at this moment (1887) passing through 
one of the great crises in her history. The radical party 
have forced the last barrier which shut off Parliament 
from the lower classes. Universal suffrage exists in fact 
though not in name, and although the thing itself has 
been more or less skilfully disguised under a number 
and variety of electoral qualifications. How will the 
new sovereign make use of the powers which have been 
given to it? One thing we know already beyond any 
doubt, that it will attack the administrative and judicial 
authority of the aristocracy in the counties, and that the 
attack will be specially directed against the present 
methods of holding and transmitting landed property. 
The English in their turn are to pass through the 
ordeal of agrarian legislation. In Ireland the ordeal 
has already begun, and there it is taking the shape of 
a compulsory buying out of the great landowners. It is 
freely stated that those privileges which are threatened 
are a remnant of feudalism and that the land system 
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and the irresponsible management of county matters are 
survivals of the middle ages. This is altogether a 
mistake ; hardly anything feudal has existed in England 
since the days of the Tudors, with the exception of a 
few technical forms, words merely, not facts. The 
abuses which it is sought to reform—the excessive 
concentration of estates in the hands of a few, the 
arbitrary character of the jurisdiction wielded by the 
local aristocracy—do not date from so far back ; they are 
the results of the great revolution which took place in 
the eighteenth century. 

That revolution is for the most part ill understood. 
Historians do not always refer to it, assuming apparently 
that the work had been completed by the two revolutions 
of the seventeenth century. These latter are marked, 
as no doubt they ought to be, with red letters in the 
English calendar, but they were not alone in deserving 
that honour. They prepared the way for everything; 
they effected nothing. 

History is an echoing vault, the assassination or the 
expulsion of a king raises a clamour which fills it and 
reverberates through it. The eighteenth century was 
disturbed by no noisy catastrophe of this sort; it was 
poor in subjects of tragic interest. The middle class 
comedy which occupied the stage was purely common- 
place and was remarkable down to its very last scene 
only for the excessive mediocrity of its characters and 
its incidents. It was during this period, nevertheless, 
that political society was reconstructed to its very 
foundations, and that the constitution took the complete 
and final form under which we know it now. In the 
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seventeenth century the way was cleared; in the 
eighteenth the goal was reached. From Elizabeth to 
Charles IL and William TIT. society witnessed no change 
in the relation of its classes to each other; no fresh 
movement was added to the machine of parliamentary 
government. From William III. to William IV. the 
reverse was the case. During that interval one class 
disappeared entirely and another rose in its place ; the 
whole economy of society was upset, and the government 
which that society obeyed underwent a transformation 
not less complete. It operated at last by a system of 
mechanism almost unknown to the preceding age. 

Let us consider for a moment the principles and 
rights upon which a free government is based. The 
most important of these were not specified in the 
instrument itself which recorded the triumphal results 
of the Revolution of 1688 ; those which were specified 
were not accompanied by any practical guarantee nor 
supported by any positive sanction. The press, to take 
first the commonest means of constitutional action, was 
still subject to a censorship which was not to be removed 
till 1695, and then for reasons altogether unconnected 
_ with freedom of opinion. 

Associations and meetings for religious purposes, 
those of Catholics, at all events, were treated with a 
severity which, far from diminishing, went on increasing 
after 1688. Political meetings seem to have found no 
place among the customs of the time ; the first recorded 
instance of such a meeting occurs in 1769." 

During the eighteenth century the representative 


1 Buckle, Hist. of Civ. (8rd ed.) i. 394. 
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system was becoming every year more restricted and 
more perverted through the use that was made of rotten 
boroughs. The Habeas Corpus, the bulwark of personal 
liberty, dates from before the Revolution, viz., 1679. 
The principle that the judges held their office for life or 
during good behaviour was only secured by the Act of 
Settlement in 1700, and was only to come into force on 
the accession of the new dynasty. To turn again to Parlia- 
ment, the publication of the debates, that first condition 
of liberal government, was and remained forbidden. 
The Houses sat with closed doors, and down to the year 
1771 the reporting of debates and votes was carried on 
indirectly or by stealth, and was more than once visited 
with punishment. 

All the constitutional barriers against the arbitrary 
power of the Crown and personal government date from 
the eighteenth century. At the present day it is a 
settled principle that no department of the State is 
managed by the king in person; he only acts through 
the agency and at the initiative of a minister. This 
point was in no sense settled by the events of 1688; 
William III. was in the full sense of the term his own 
minister of foreign affairs. At the present day the 
king is no longer present at the meetings of his ministers. 
They debate, combine their views, and come to a decision 
by themselves. He has only to deal with measures 
already determined in all their details, and as to which 
his cabinet have already, without his assistance, come to 
an agreement. This point was in no sense settled by 
the events of 1688. Queen Anne attended regularly 
the meetings of her cabinet, stated her wishes, and 
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when necéssary anticipated opposition by abruptly 
closing the sitting! At the present time the monarch’s 
right of veto has fallen into disuse. This point was in no 
sense settled by the events of 1688. The right of veto 
was exercised during the whole reign of William III. 
and as late as 1707. 

In the present day ministers are members of the two 
Houses and are responsible to them. This point was in 
no sense settled by the events of 1688. Ideas upon the 
subject were so vague that in 1700 Parliament believed 
that it was securing its independence by excluding 
ministers from the House of Commons. This impolitic 
measure was repealed in 1705. It was only in 1739 
that the irresponsibility of the Crown and the responsi- 
bility of ministers? were for the first time recognized in 
a public debate. In the present day, ministers together 
form a homogeneous cabinet. This point again was not 
settled by the events of 1688. The whole of the 
eighteenth century witnessed the formation of cabinets 
where men of different opinions sat side by side, and 
often as late as George III. the caprice of the king 
brought into the cabinet and maintained there some 
favourite who was a member of the Opposition. This 
was the position of Lord Thurlow in various successive 
administrations. The principle that the members of a 
cabinet must be of the same political sentiments was not 
to be fully established till after the beginning of the 


present century. 
Should we be correct in saying that the two great 


1 Hardwicke, State Papers, ii. 482. 
2 Hallam, Mid. Ages, iil. 232, note. 
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crises of the seventeenth century have contributed 
nothing directly to the political constitution ? Assuredly 
not; in the first place, they broke through the monarchy 
of divine right which had grown up with Anglican 
theocracy; they substituted for it a monarchy which 
was the result of circumstances and the creature of 
contract, and which, called into being by a revolution, 
seems, so to speak, to have been connected from its 
birth with the political liberties then reasserted, and 
from which it has never since been separated. Again it 
was owing to these events that the monarchy took the 
form of a parliamentary monarchy, that is to say, that in 
matters relating to the executive, the actual control and 
the final decision was given to Parliament. After 
events have all followed from this, but only in process 
of time and by the aid of an economic and social trans- 
formation which was the special achievement of the 
eighteenth century. For example, was this parliamentary 
monarchy to be aristocratic or democratic? A Parliament 
can be either. Which class was to enjoy the largest 
share of power? What share or what compensations 
were to be reserved to the less favoured classes? Was 
not merely the final decision but also the initiative to lie 
with Parliament ? in other words, was Parliament to be 
amere committee of control, or was it destined to become 
a governing body? In the latter case, by what steps 
was it to attain its object? How was it possible to 
reconcile the principle of national representation, the 
prerogatives of the Crown, the requisite promptness, 
secrecy, and continuity necessary for the transaction of 
public affairs, the dignity and independence of statesmen, 
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: 
and the responsibility of ministers to Parliament ? All 
these problems of first-rate importance still left unsolved 
after 1688 were only worked out by a gradual process 
during the course of the eighteenth century. 

Two words suffice to contrast the revolutions of the 
seventeenth century with the revolution which, beginning 
about 1760, ended in 1832. The first were purely 
political, the second was both political and social. The 
peculiarity of a social revolution lies in the fact that it 
is preceded, developed and brought about by a change 
in the relative proportions of the wealth and prestige 
enjoyed by the various classes of the community and by 
the various members of each class. The task of such a 
revolution is to effect a species of proportionate adjust- 
ment of power or political influence and to bring them 
into correspondence with the altered distribution of 
economic forces and moral claims. The two revolutions 
of the seventeenth century had nothing of the sort to 
accomplish. They proceeded on complaints urged by 
the whole nation against the oppressive encroachments 
of the Crown; their object was to maintain intact the 
ancient provisions of the Constitution, to protect them 
against untoward innovations, to discover and set up 
again the buried landmarks of authority and to see that 
that authority was guaranteed in the future. In a 
certain sense and in their original impulse they only 
aimed at restoring the ancient law of the land. They 
met with no opposition except from the high-handed 
duplicity of princes; and the only change which they 
had to bring about was that of one dynasty for another. 


The revolution in its radical sense was not then needed 


E.C. H 
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and did not in fact take place. We may say with 
sufficient accuracy that its first beginnings appeared 
only after the Restoration, that it grew and ripened 
during the first half of the seventeenth century, that it 
burst forth after 1760 in the shape of an agrarian 
revolution which can be compared to nothing but that 
“transfer of property”! on a gigantic scale in the 
opposite direction which was to take place thirty years 
later in France. The revolution in England was 
consummated by a twenty years’ crusade against the 
revolution in France, and it ended by concentrating all 
political power in the hands of a singularly exclusive 
rural caste, and that at a moment when a powerful 
industrial class, after a rapid growth of less than half a 
century, had become the dominant economic factor. 
Throughout a whole period we find what almost amounts 
to two distinct nations living side by side within the 
same kingdom and yet holding distinct economic 
theories and enjoying almost distinct civil rights, the 
one dispensing government and law, the other, so to 
speak, outside the legal pale. The day, however, came 
at last when the urban and manufacturing classes, who 
had gained the ground which their rivals had lost, 
asserted their claim to a share of power and infused a 
fresh spirit into the national policy. 


Taine, Origines de la France Contemporaine. 


II 


COLONIZATION, COMMERCE, AND INDUSTRY 
BEFORE THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


In order to view these changes comprehensively and 
distinguish their real causes, we must start farther back 
in our subject, with English society under the Tudors, at 
the moment when it was settling down almost into its 
modern shape; we must make a thorough examination 
of its structure, and trace the variations of shape and 
fashion which successive events impressed upon it down 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century. The divi- 
sions of the various classes, the spirit which animates 
them, their mutual relations, the means of passing from 
one to another, the amount of wealth, well-being, and 
liberty enjoyed by each respectively, their privileges and 
their spheres in the State, their positions in reference to 
the Crown and to Parliament, all these deserve at any 
rate a passing notice. 

The historian never escapes completely from the 
impressions of the present ; it is in vain that he tries 
to dispel them ; he feels their influence continually, and, 
in spite of his most conscientious efforts, they modify 

‘his conceptions of the past. At the mere name of 
| H 2 
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England we picture to ourselves a country which is the 
centre of a mighty colonial system, her possessions 
scattered here and there in the old world and the new, 
her fleets without number, her ports in every land; we 
see a great metropolis surpassing all Scotland and soon 
to rival all Ireland in the numbers of its population ; 
twenty other great towns each containing more than 
100,000 souls ; forty-two others very little inferior: we 
imagine whole districts where houses multiply till they 
touch and crowd upon each other, where pure air never 
enters and no green thing can grow; factories in thou- 
sands mingling their smoke; a pallid population of 
toilers, crowded almost shoulder to shoulder over leagues 
of country, their numbers swollen at nightfall with the 
dusky phantoms cast up by the dark city underground ; 
vast areas densely packed with a haggard, toiling popu- 
lation. We cannot rid ourselves of these powerful im- 
pressions when we attempt to call up the England of 
another age. We cannot realize void and silence in the 
very place where that vast workshop, that busy mart, 
that warehouse and dock for all the world swarms to- 
day with din and movement. 

The original of this picture is, however, of recent 
date ; the England of the Tudors was the very reverse 
of the England of our day. The English were still at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century as much, if 
not more than any other nation of civilized Europe, a 
stationary agricultural and pastoral community, with a 
tendency even to become more pastoral than agricultural. 
The nation which was destined to show such eagerness 
for emigration, such skill in founding colonies upon un- 
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trodden shores, had not, till the last years of Elizabeth’s 
reign, acquiréd any territory outside Europe. The first 
of her expeditions which did not end in disaster was in 
1606. Spain, Portugal, Holland and France had out- 
stripped her, and were to continue for more than a cen- 
tury to threaten the great future of her colonies! 

The stream of colonization flowed in no great volume 
till after the Restoration2 It was under Charles II. 
that permanent settlements were founded or acquired 
in Carolina, Pennsylvania, at New York and in 
Delaware, and completed the occupation of the American 
coast as far as Charleston. Nevertheless in 1688 the 
French were masters of the two great rivers, the St. 
Lawrence and the Mississippi, and their chances for the 
future appeared to be at least equally good with those 
of their rivals. It was only in the eighteenth century 
that the balance inclined decisively in favour of the 
English. At the same period the possessions of the 
latter in Hindustan consisted only of a few factories. 
Their first acquisition of territory outside Bombay dates 
from 1757. (Porter.) A few years later they were to 

1 English emigration, much restricted to begin with, had in- 
creased after 1620. But “as soon as the Long Parliament met 
this stream ceased to flow, and afterwards for a hundred years 
there was so little immigration into New England from Old 
England that it was believed not to balance the counter-movement 
of colonists quitting the colony.” Seeley, Expansion of England, 


71: 
2 At the date of the Navigation Act, New York and New 


Jersey were Dutch ; Georgia, the Carolinas, Pennsylvania, and 
Nova Scotia were not yet planted ; Virginia, Maryland, and New 
England were in their infancy. Toynbee, Industrial Revolution, 


78. 
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found a vast Indian empire on the ruins and upon the 
model of the work which Dupleix had begun for France. 
A single sentence and two dates sum up the story: 
England had only begun to count as a great co- 
lonial power towards the end of the seventeenth 
century; she outstripped her rivals only from 1763 
onwards. 

Trade moved along an almost parallel line. It had 
only begun to pass into native hands at the commence- 
ment of the Tudor period: during the whole of the 
middle ages it had remained in the hands of foreigners 
Lombards Dutch, and above all the Hanse traders whose 
exorbitant privileges were only suppressed during the 
reign of Edward VI. In 1640 various writers express 
themselves as if commerce had been a thing unknown 
in England before the time of Burleigh and James I. 
The literature of the subject was not in existence, so to 
speak, before the seventeenth century ; after 1625—the 
epoch of the first great trading companies—we find it 
in abundance, and that it betrays the beginnings of 
certain pretensions to supremacy at sea. The Navigation 
Act of 1651 indicates for the first time a clear and well- 
defined conception of the future in store for English 
commerce. We must, however, go down to the end of 
the century to find England contending on nearly equal 
terms with the trade of the Low Countries. As late as 
1694 she was compelled to dispute with them concerning 
fishery rights in her own waters, and in 1690 an author 
terms the Dutch + “ masters of the field in trade.” At 
the same date the current rate of interest was 8 per 


1 Child, New Discourse on Trade, 1690, p. 122, 4th edition. 
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cent. in London and 3 per cent. in Holland. It was 
only in the course of the eighteenth century that the 
commercial preponderance of England was to become 
an indisputable fact. 

Manufactures developed still more slowly, and at the 
Tudor period they were almost non-existent. The Vene- 
tian ambassadors wrote that England was a rich country, 
and they specified the sources of her wealth. These 
consisted less, they said, in her tin mines and the direct 
products of a most fertile soil than in her wool, which 
was known and sought after for its fine quality in 
every market of Europe. Nearly all this wool, was 
merely produced in England and exported raw to 
the Low Countries to be worked up by Flemish 
weavers. 

Well on into the sixteenth century England was still 
“to Flanders what Australia is now to the West Riding. 
London was as Sydney, and Ghent and Bruges were as 
Leeds and Bradford.”! About this time, however, the 
Spaniards had by their religious persecutions in the 
Netherlands driven a great number of Flemish workmen 
to the other side of the Channel, and England began 
herself to manufacture a part of her wools. The so- 
called Norwich period began, and was to take in the 
whole of the seventeenth century. It is specially to be 
noted that this single industry formed the only English 
manufacture ; at least there was no other throughout 
the whole of the British Islands either important or 
flourishing. Writing about 1700 Berkeley could still 
speak of it as the “foundation of our national wealth,” 

1 Seeley, Expansion of England, p. 85. 
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and in 1701 it formed not less than a quarter of the 
whole external trade. 

At the same date the manufacture of cotton was only 
in its infancy. In 1750 the value of the exports did not 
exceed £50,000. Adam Smith, writing in 1776, only 
mentions the cotton trade once and that incidentally, as 
if it was of no importance. 

About 1750 four-fifths of the iron came from Sweden, 
and the English production of that metal did not exceed 
17,000 tons. Smelting with wood was the only process 
known. In the absence of contrivances for the applica- 
tion of steam power, the workings for coal remained in- 
considerable. Cut off these three industries—coal, iron 
and cotton—and what is there left of the England that 
we know? The sea washing an extensive coast line and 
running up into a multitude of gulfs and estuaries sup- 
plied admirable facilities for external communication ; 
internally merchandize circulated duty free from one end 
of the kingdom to the other: two valuable advantages 
which England possessed over France. Inland com- 
munication however was very imperfect; there were no 
canals (the first was constructed in 1755). Roads were 
few and in bad repair, with a scanty service of coaches. 
Even at the end of the eighteenth century the main 
lines of traffic were nothing more in many places than 
country tracks easily cut up or too narrow for loaded 
vehicles, and a long line of pack horses, each carrying 
bales of wool, was no uncommon sight. We can hardly 


1 Baines states that the machines used in the cotton manu- 
facture were, up to the year 1760, nearly as simple as those of 
India. History of the Cotton Manufacture, p. 115. 
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imagine a hundred years ago a state of things so differ- 
ent from the present. 

There is a general relation between the growth of 
trade and manufactures and the growth of the towns. 
We find that, London apart, the total urban population 
was very inconsiderable. In the time of Elizabeth this 
state of things seemed likely to grow permanent through 
the severity of the regulations imposed by the guilds of 
merchants or master workmen who had almost every- 
where the control of municipal administration. With 
the Tudors and under the Stuarts the government of 
the towns had fallen in most cases, with the connivance 
of the Crown, into the hands of small close bodies 
elected from within! These jealous and interested 
cliques availed themselves of a statute of Elizabeth 
which forbade the exercise of a trade by any one who 
had not passed through a seven years’ apprenticeship. 
Accurately speaking this law only contemplated trades 
already existing in 1563, and did not apply except in the 
cities and market towns but it rendered the ancient 
cities singularly unfit to serve as seats of manufactures. 
The artisan was repelled by the prospect of his seven 
years’ service. The capitalist found that he could never 
extend his business, he was therefore compelled to wind 
it up and quit the town for the country. The manufac- 


1 An opinion of the judges of the year 40—41 of Elizabeth 
goes near to recognizing in these select bodies the right to make 
bye-laws, and to appoint local functionaries, authorizing them to 
cite usage and prescription in support of their claim, “in order to 
avoid the difficulties and confusion of popular election.” Gneist, 


ii. 474. 
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turer, tired of being thus trammelled and harassed, 
established himself outside the walls and installed his 
workmen in cottages around him. Thus the ancient 
centres of population showed no visible increase under 
the Tudors and the Stuarts. They appear on the map 
as a few black points scattered at wide intervals through 
the blank space which represents the country. The 
same proportion is maintained nearly down to the 
eighteenth century. At the end of the seventeenth 
century out of a population of five and a quarter millions, 
four millions dwelt in the country. There was not, with 
the exception of London, any town of 30,000 inhabitants, 
and there were only four of more than 10,000 each. 
Bristol, the second or third city in the kingdom, was said 
to be the only one in which from certain points the eye 
rested on nothing but houses? The numerous boroughs 
or cities upon which the Crown conferred the right of 
sending members to Parliament were for the most part 
overgrown and often very miserable country villages, to 
which the neighbouring squires and farmers carried their 
produce for sale. The interests of such places were 
purely agricultural, like those of the country proper ; the 
manners of their inhabitants were those of a rural 
population. In the time of Elizabeth, and even after 
the Revolution, the towns were still, speaking generally, 


1 In this manner the woollen manufactures extended from 
Worcester through the whole of Worcestershire, the cloth manu- 
facture spread through the villages of Somersetshire and Yorkshire, 
and the manufacture of iron through the villages of the Sussex 
weald. Brodrick, English Land and English Landlords, p. 31. 

* Macaulay, History of England, i. 335. 
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in a state of dependence upon the country districts, and 
their society, like their trade and manufactures, lacked 
stability, energy, and volume; they were in no position 
to make head against the time-honoured supremacy of 
the rural classes. 


III 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMEN 


THis bird’s-eye view of the distribution of economic 
forces hardly takes in more than the principal features 
and the most salient points. We must come down from 
our position of vantage and examine more closely the 
actual state of the people and the arrangement of the 
various classes. 

At the head of the agricultural and pastoral com- 
munity, the only class of any importance, the “ country 
gentlemen” stands prominently forward, the most 
original and the most influential of the social elements 
which went to form the national character. 

We know that the feudal nobility was nearly extinct 
at the end of the fifteenth century, and that it had been 
necessary to reconstruct the peerage with materials 
taken from the stratum immediately below it. The 
new peers never severed their connection with the class 
from which they sprang, they merely took up a position 
somewhat in advance of it. They looked upon their 
fellow landowners as their equals of yesterday and their 
possible equals of to-morrow, while the simple land- 
owners felt themselves very little inferior to the titled 
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members of ‘their own class. Each member of that class 
felt that he was enjoying something analogous to the 
noblesse graduelle of the French, that is, nobility con- 
ferred by the honourable discharge during two genera- 
tions of the duties of a public office. In England the 
public office consisted of the management of a great 
estate with the duties incident to it—social intercourse, 
the dispensing of patronage, and an active share in local 
business. All the rich squires were, so to speak, peers 
m expectation. In the fifteenth century the superior 
social unit was not the peerage, it was the rural gentry 
including the peerage! The peer’s dignity did no more 
than confer precedence as amongst “gentlemen.” The 
latter word which came into common use at the time of 
Elizabeth is not the equivalent,—Macaulay has proved 
it in a famous passage,—of the French word gentilhomme ; 
it is rather the converse of it. A feudal tenure or a 
formal process of ennobling were not at the outset in- 
dispensable in order to confer the quality of gentleman, 
and birth alone could not transmit it. The ownership 
of a great estate, municipal rank, knowledge, and ability 
as a lawyer, all alike procured admission into this species 
of open nobility : poverty alone acted as a disqualifica- 
tion. The nobility enjoyed no privilege and was exempt 


1 Speaking of the nobles who alone, according to Fortescue, 
could afford to educate their sons at the Inns of Court, Water- 
house adds (p. 520) : These by the text are said to be “nobiles,” 
and their sons sent thither “nobilium filii” which is to be under- 
stood not of the high nobility, the peerage (though often their 
sons were thither sent), but of the sons of the lower nobility, 
knights, esquires, gentlemen’s sons, who are chiefly the “nobiles” 


here. 
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from no public burden. At a later period there was no 
need of any violent change in custom nor of any statut- 
ory innovation to enable any man, who united a certain 
degree of education, and above all certain habits of life, 
to the necessary amount of wealth, to claim as of full 
right his admission to the order. 

In the sixteenth century the ranks of the nobility 
were filled with new men; all the evidence goes to 
prove it. They were merchants, borough magistrates, 
lawyers, or even wealthy manufacturers, who had acquired 
or had been presented with estates in the country, 
especially property which had been taken from the 
Church. They “scented our needy heirs,’ they “ pur- 
chased wards of noble birth” and married them to their 
daughters or their sons! These self-made men had 
only one object—to wring from their land the highest 
possible return. With them came upon the scene the 
gentleman and the farmer, who looked upon farming as 
a commercial venture and a speculation. The landowner 
who himself examined his bullocks to see that they 
were fit for the butcher, the lady who carried her own 
butter to market or who let off her husband’s sporting 
rights, were types of a new period; men of the old 
school were at first astonished and scandalized at 
methods which before long they were destined to adopt.? 


1 See Crowley’s Select Works (1550), and Harrison’s Description 
of England (1577). 

2 The people of the North held longer to old customs and 
ancient methods of cultivation, just as they kept up a feeling of 
loyalty to their local chiefs and adhered to them in their number- 
less revolts ; they too, in their turn, were to be carried onward 
by the tide of progress. 
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: 
From this date it was an established maxim that wealth 
was the supreme good ; men shared authority and took 
rank according to the amount of their incomes. The 
England of our own day is already before us. In the 
fifteenth century the inferior limit of the gentry was 
determined by real property qualifications imposed dur- 
ing the reigns of the three Henries and chiefly during 
the reign of Henry VI, the effect of which was to shut 
off all persons below a certain rank from the offices 
which had devolved upon the ancient knighthood. 
When the test of a property qualification is imposed, it 
implies that distinctions founded on birth and lineage 
are no longer accepted as final; that law and custom 
have given them up, and that the upper classes feel the 
necessity of looking elsewhere for protection against the 
growing encroachments of their inferiors. 

As is generally the case, the new comers, the men who 
had risen, were most eager to close the door behind 
them. Accordingly an income of a certain amount 
derived from land was made a necessary qualification for 
service on the grand jury, for a commission in the militia, 
and for the office of justice of the peace. The sum fixed 
upon tended to remain the same as the minimum annual 
value assigned to a knight’s fee (£20). The gentry were 
in reality a privileged class, but their privilege rested 
upon the possession of landed wealth ; the class was thus 
recruited upon a broad system of selection, which ex- 
cluded none but the lower social elements, and took in 
easily those who rose to it. Higher in the scale moral 
and social homogeneousness was brought to perfection 
and almost absolute civil and political equality was 
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attained. An earl’s daughter saw no impropriety in 
marriage with the son of a plain country gentleman, nor 
even at a later date with the son of a city merchant. 
The words dérogeance and mésalliance have no equiva- 
lent in English. At the time of Sir Edward Coke the 
House of Lords contained a few peers who had sprung 
from a feudal stock ; it contained many more who were 
the descendants of eminent lawyers. All alike, the 
scions of great houses and the offspring of commoners, 
had an equal voice in the counsels of their sovereign. 
The younger sons of these same peers, and even their 
presumptive heirs, mingled in the House of Commons 
upon a footing of equality with the representatives of 
the rural gentry and the wealthy merchants of the 
towns. It was in 1549 that for the first time a peer’s 
eldest son solicited election to Parliament. The names 
of father and son alike appeared in the commission of 
the peace side by side with the names of the squires of 
their county and of various other persons chosen for 
their knowledge of law. The words of the commission 
itself recognized no distinctions amongst them. Outside 
the Upper House, where there was not room for every 
one, all without distinction were legally qualified to dis- 
charge every office ; all were called to the conjoint and 
collective exercise of public authority. Eligibility to 
public office (Vadmissibilité aux emplois), that feature of 
civil equality looked upon as peculiarly French, has, so 
far as concerns all gentlemen, existed in England since 
the sixteenth century. 

In short, all the higher elements of the nation were 
united and fused into one single class ever open for the 


‘ 
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reception of ‘those lower elements of which the develop- 
ment had been less rapid. The English aristocracy 
under the Tudors and down to the end of the seventeenth 
century had taken the shape of what, im France, at a 
later period, was termed by Royer-Collard “the middle 
class” (la classe moyenne). It had the breadth and scope 
of a comprehensive democracy resting on property quali- 
fications ; it was as far as possible removed from the 
narrow type of oligarchy to which in the eighteenth 
century it showed a tendency to revert. Privilege 
appended to money, the development of wealth into a 
class test superseding the old distinctions of birth, is one 
clear essential feature of this period, a feature which 
only becomes more prominent as we draw nearer to the 
present time. Two other facts, the unity of the State, 
the authority of the law taking the place of the anarchi- 
cal autonomy of feudalism, complete the concise formula 
which sums up the characteristics of English society 
from the Tudor period onwards. These facts were 
brought into special prominence when the judicial and 
administrative power in the counties was conferred upon 
the leading gentry. 

In the fourteenth century the local tribunals, super- 
seded or discredited by the king’s courts, were fast 
losing ground. In 1360, the Crown first selected from 
amongst peers, knights, esquires and lawyers certain 
persons in each county who were formed into a com- 
mission with powers over the whole of it, were entrusted 
with the maintenance of order within its limits, and 
were armed to that end with judicial and executive 
authority. These were magistrates or justices of the 

E.C. I 
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peace. A little later this process of selection, confined 
for a time to knights, was made applicable to all owners 
of land of a certain rateable value. The duties of the 
magistracy continued to multiply with the increasing 
demand for order and progress in a rapidly developing 
community. The investigation of crime, the police 
duties of the county, the supervision of labour, the 
relief of the poor, measures of sanitation and, at a later 
time, the prosecution of papists and dissenters, all these 
combined to swell their jurisdiction.? 

What is important to be noted here as the most char- 
acteristic feature of this jurisdiction is that its origin was 
unconnected with feudal jurisdiction in any shape; it 
was not a disguised or debased form of the latter, it was 
rather its very converse. Feudal jurisdiction in each 
district belonged to a single individual, the new juris- 
diction was collective. Feudal jurisdiction was created, in 
theory, by an irrevocable grant from the Crown, it neces- 
sitated in each case an actual subdivision of the sovereign 
power ; the new jurisdiction rested on an essentially re- 
vocable delegation ; it was a mere commission granted 
to officials. The former called in the lawyer only as the 
inferior adjunct of the feudal lord; the latter admitted 
him upon a footing of equality with other gentlemen, as 
if to emphasize by the honour shown to the specialist 


1 Tt is noticeable that the magistrates wielded each of these 
powers under an express and specific statute. They did not 
possess them impliedly as enjoying a quasi-sovereign jurisdiction. 
However great their power was they administered and adjudi- 
cated only in the terms of a series of precise and limited authori- 
ties conveyed in Acts of Parliament. 
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the intention to secure the effective discharge of a 
public service. Feudal jurisdiction was, as a rule, united 
to dominant rights of property over all land in the dis- 
trict in which it was exercised; the new jurisdiction 
could be granted to all the great landowners of the 
county whether noble or not, who were qualified by the 
enjoyment of a certain income. All magistrates were 
given jurisdiction over the whole county and not merely 
over the district in which they possessed manorial 
rights. Jurisdiction therefore in England was not con- 
ferred by, nor co-extensive with, landed property (juris- 
diction defined by property being an essential feature of 
feudalism) ; the ownership of property merely supplied a 
qualification which was intended to secure in the ad- 
ministrator and in the judge a person of adequate moral 
weight and sufficiently interested in local affairs. Here 
once more we find the unity and vigour of the State 
conspicuous in England at an early period, the central 
power driving out feudalism and employing for the pur- 
pose a class of great landowners who very quickly absorb 
and level down whatever is left of the old hierarchy.’ 

1 In the exercise, however, of their vast power, the gentry 
encountered a limiting and a controlling force. This limiting 
force was parochial autonomy industriously developed by Eliza- 
beth and fostered by the energy of the yeomen—a proud, 
numerous, and strong-willed race. The controlling force was the 
power of the Crown acting through its various agencies. The 
Tudors and the Stuarts kept the county magistrates well in hand 
and spoke authoritatively to them by the mouth of their judges ; 
a general application of the writ of certiorari compelled the 
attendance of the magistrates to answer for their acts before the 
king’s courts; more than this, the criminal side of the Star 
Chamber was swift to visit upon the justices any misuse of their 
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Thus the gentry had already become at the end of the 
seventeenth century the head and the heart of the 
English community. They were the source of all activity 
and the object of every aspiration. Everything in one 
way or another fell to them and contributed to their 
importance. 

The strength of their position, the firmness and 
reality of their hold upon public opinion, were never 
better shown than during the most troubled period of 
English history (1640-1688). In less than half a cen- 
tury the English people witnessed the advent of a great 
parliamentary struggle, an eight years’ civil war, a 
mighty religious movement, the condemnation and vio- 
lent death of a king, the establishment of a republic, 
the defeat of the moderates, the accession to power of 
the extremists, the military despotism of a great man, 
then the completion of the cycle by the return of the 
legitimate line, to be followed finally by a fresh depart- 
ure in the shape of a dynastic revolution. These great 
events, however, numerous and important though they 
were, left the political centre of gravity fixed as before 


authority, and the Crown to deprive them of their office, if their 
fidelity proved open to question. Thus the self-government, still 
vigorous and intact, of small parochial democracies, the authority 
of the State still unimpaired and far-reaching, hedged in the 
magistracy on either side and anticipated the danger of a too 
extensive jurisdiction and an almost unlimited commission. 
These are the barriers which, as we shall see, were overthrown or 
lowered in the eighteenth century. An assumption of title to 
confidence, a species of divine right of aristocracy, were destined 
to level these obstacles to the exercise of arbitrary power, and to 


cast aside these guarantees, which came to be regarded as super- 
fluous. 
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in the country gentlemen. Buckle attempts to prove 
that the revolution of 1648 was directed against the 
nobility and that it was the work of the lower classes. 
His argument does not hold good. He quotes the names 
of several individuals of low origin who played a pro- 
minent part in the events of the time. It is the 
characteristic of every revolution which is prolonged for 
any lengthened period that men who have nothing to lose 
thrust themselves into the movement, succeed in making 
themselves prominent, and force on those extreme mea- 
sures which bring about a final reaction. These bubbles 
on the surface are no evidence either of the direction 
of the stream or of the properties of its waters. 
A political movement lke that of 1640, which at its 
various stages, and down to 1660, numbered among its 
chiefs men who were unquestionably gentlemen, like 
Pym, Hampden, Cromwell,’ Ludlow, Lenthall, Hutchin- 
son and Vane, presents assuredly none of the features of 
a war of classes; on the contrary the fact remains that 
the aristocracy was split into two factions,’ and that from 
the very beginning one of these followed the fortunes 
of the king, the other those of the Parliament. This 


1 This author (Buckle) insists on the fact of Cromwell being 
the son of a brewer. It is quite possible that Cromwell’s father 
brewed and sold beer: this proves nothing. The one incon- 
testable and decisive fact is, that father and son were country 
gentlemen of old extraction connected by blood with Thomas 
Cromwell of Henry VIII.’s time, and connected by marriage with 
the Hampdens, the Whalleys, and several other families of con- 
sideration. See Carlyle, History of Cromwell, i. 19. See also F. 
Harrison’s Oliver Cromwell, c. i. 

2 Gneist, il. 560. 
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shows clearly that the quarrel was in principle a political 
and religious one, and that neither the nobility nor the 
gentry saw in it eithera threat aimed at their privileges, 
or an attack directed against an arrangement of classes 
of which they enjoyed the benefit. We have lists of 
the associations formed in the eastern counties during 
the Civil War. All the names which occur are followed 
by the titles of esquire or gentleman. Not that the 
smaller landowners and the farmers took no part in it; 
but they remained in the background behind their 
acknowledged superiors who were engaged with them 
in the struggle. Midway in that struggle the House of 
Lords may have been abolished ; later on the position of 
the gentry in certain places may have been struck at by 
special measures of banishment or confiscation. These 
violent proceedings were aimed not at the class but at 
individuals singled out by their political and religious 
opinions. The country gentlemen as a class continued 
to hold their ground. The county archives of Devon- 
shire have preserved for us an ordinance! of the lords 
protectors of the liberties of England nominating local 
magistrates; the names of these magistrates are worth 
quoting. They are Rolles, Davises, Yonges, Drakes, 
Fortescues, Carews ; in other words they belonged to 
the families which then formed, and which form:still at 
the present day, the heads of the local gentry. In the 
full career of the Republic the whole county adminis- 
tration remained in the hands of the justices, and they 
transacted the business connected with it at their quarter 


‘In 1651. Vide Quarter Sessions, from original records. 
A. H. Hamilton. 
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sessions ; they exercised also judicial rights, and it should 
be remembered that at this period their powers extended 
to the infliction of capital punishment. The legal 
records of the time prove that they punished poachers 
with severity ; that they fined unqualified persons who 
kept dogs for sport ; that they regulated wages, and on 
occasions fixed the maximum. These were the acts of 
a privileged class still in full and undisturbed possession 
of its privileges. If we imagine what their position 
would have been in corresponding circumstances in any 
one of the French departments in 1791, it will enable 
us to see clearly how different in their nature the two 
revolutions were. This short review of the state of the 
local administration in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, makes plain the fact that there was at that time 
in England no revolt against the established social order, 
and no generally felt need of a redistribution of power 
amongst the various classes of the community. 


IV 
THE YEOMEN 


NExt after the gentry, and following hard upon them, 
we find existing in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century another class which enjoyed great influence and 
was not less peculiar to England. I mean the yeomen. 
The yeomen formed, so to speak, a second component, 
and a vigorous and characteristic one, of that rural 
society which gave its tone to the whole nation. At 
the period when the higher gentry began to absorb what 
remained of the feudal nobility, and established them- 
selves definitely as an upper class, the small landowners 
—freeholders holding estates of inheritance or for life— 
long leaseholders and the larger copyholders made cor- 
responding progress, and the yeomen (the common term 
applied to all of them) began in their turn to fill the 
position and take the rank of an agricultural middle 
class. The reign of Henry VI. had marked the zenith 
of their influence; they had by that time fully realized 
the fact of their existence as a body. The inferior limit 
of their class was approximately determined by the 
electoral qualification of the forty-shilling freeholder 
(under the Act of 1480), or by the £4 qualification for 
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the office of juror. The superior limit was marked from 
a legal point of view by the property qualification of a 
magistrate, but socially there was not on this side any 
definite boundary line. In 1446 it was considered 
necessary to forbid the county electors to return 
“ valetti,” ! that is yeomen, to the House of Commons, a 
proof that custom and opinion left to themselves did 
not look upon the higher section of their class as 
unworthy of a seat in Parliament, an honour originally 
confined to the knights. Fortescue testifies almost with 
triumph to the fact that in no country of Europe were 
yeomen so numerous as in England; he adds that, how- 
ever small the locality, there was always to be found in 
it a knight or a squire or some rich inhabitant amongst 
the so-called freeholders, and many yeomen who were 
qualified by their estate in land to sit upon a jury, and 
that of these last there were some who could afford to 
spend as much as 600 crowns a year. 

The list given above enables us to understand how 
numerous were the distinctions and grades which led 
down by a hardly perceptible incline from the great 
lord to the most humble tenant. With this state of 
things Fortescue contrasts the condition of Continental 
countries, where it was a rare exception to see other 
persons than the nobility in possession of land. 

Harrison in his description of England in the time of 
Elizabeth,? bears the same testimony. He depicts to us 
the forty-shilling freeholders living at their ease in good 
houses, keeping servants to assist them in their labours, 


1 Stubbs, iii. 556. 
2 Harrison’s Description of England. Hollinshed (1586), p. 163. 
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sending their sons to the universities and to the Inns of 
Court, finally buying up the estates of impoverished 
gentlemen and becoming gentlemen themselves. In 
like manner under James I., Fynes Morrison describes 
the men of little education who came from the towns 
and elbowed out the needy squires. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries the ruin and spoliation of the 
feudal families, and at a later date of the monastic 
orders, had benefited the yeomen to a considerable 
extent, though to a less degree, than the gentry. The 
farmers had, like the gentlemen, felt the advantage of 
improved methods of cultivation, and enclosures had 
enabled them to work their land in a more rational and 
profitable manner. Landlords asked for higher rents, 
but their tenants were willing and able to pay them. 
Under the Tudors a vigorous parochial system took the 
place of hundreds and tithings; it was subordinate to 
the county authority, but this notwithstanding the 
yeomen took an active and independent part in the 
conduct of public business. As was the case with the 
gentlemen in the county, so in the parish the law 
imposed upon the yeomen an honourable and constantly 
increasing burden of public and gratuitous service. We 
find them employed as vestrymen, churchwardens, 
overseers, surveyors of highways, parish constables, and 
jurymen. They filled, according to their condition, a 
useful part in the State. 

The number and prosperity of the small landowners is 
one of the most marked features of the rural England of 
Elizabeth ; but the records and poems of the period 
point already to the beginnings of agrarian jealousies 
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between the two classes who own the soil. It is not the 
old squirearchy who in the first instance are the 
aggressors, but the pushing and covetous race of new 
landowners, men from the towns who have invaded the 
country, “men whose fortunes date from yesterday,” 
who have bought up the lands of the Church. It was 
against such men that complaints were directed ; there 
were amongst them, as we find from the petition of 1514, 
merchant adventurers, drapers, goldsmiths, butchers, 
tanners, and other handicraftsmen. These interlopers, 
greedy of further wealth, attempted to substitute a more 
productive method of working the land for the three- 
course system ; they enclosed commons, threw numbers 
of small farms into one, and reared great quantities of 
sheep. Wherever their venture prospered herbage was 
substituted for corn, sheep for human beings, the small 
country villages were depopulated, and where they had 
stood nothing was to be seen but a solitary expanse of 
grass. The language of contemporary writers is pathetic. 
“They throw down houses,’ writes Sir Thomas More, 
“they pluck down towns, and leave nothing standing, 
but only the church to be made a sheephouse.” ? 
The whole legislation of the Tudors bears witness to 
these encroachments ; it abounds in measures devised to 
check or prevent them; the pulling down of farm 
buildings is forbidden, the rebuilding of those which had 


1The merchant adventurers were men who traded HG 


other ports than those of the Staple. 
2 & Your sheep eat up and swallow down ....the very men 
themselves,” again says Sir Thomas More. Utopia, Arber, 


p. 41. 
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been pulled down since the fourth year of Henry VIII. 
is made compulsory; it is also made compulsory to 
annex to such buildings a sufficient acreage of land, and 
to maintain a suitable dwelling on every estate of from 
thirty to fifty acres. An analogous obligation was im- 
posed upon purchasers of ancient monastic lands, and 
in addition they were compelled to retain as arable as 
much land as had on the average been in cultivation 
during the preceding twenty years. No single indi- 
vidual was allowed to own more than two thousand sheep. 
The preamble to one of these enactments states that it 
was passed “in order to prevent the ruin of agricultural 
villages and farms.” 

Bacon explains authoritatively the aim and object of 
these prohibitions. It was a question not only of 
preventing the depopulation of the kingdom but of 
retaining a great part of the soil in the hands of the 
“yeomanry or middle people, of a condition between 
gentlemen and cottagers, or peasants ;” in other words to 
save from destruction the agricultural middle class which 
Bacon in another passage speaks of as the backbone of 
the army, the guarantee of the revenue—“ The more 
gentlemen,” he says, “ ever the lower books of subsidies.” 4 

Thus the designs of the gentry upon the land date 
from a very early period, but it should be observed that 
these new-comers, and that portion of the old landowners 
who followed their example, did not aim at disturbing 
the political equilibrium by doing away with the yeomen ; 
their object was simply to increase the profit derived 
from their own estates by the employment of fewer 

* Bacon, Hist. Henry VII., Lumby, p. 71, &c. 
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hands (the value of labour having risen appreciably) and 
by raising from the soil such produce as brought the 
highest return. They were merely skilled and mer- 
cenary agriculturists ; they were not moved, as were the 
men of two centuries later, by the desire of political 
influence. The energetic resistance of the legislature, 
that is, of the Crown aided by certain of the gentry, 
seems moreover to have been successful in keeping these 
enterprises within bounds. It is clear that at the time 
when the Civil War broke out, the yeomen still formed a 
numerous, vigorous and prosperous class. It was they, 
as Whitelock says, who, “well armed within with the 
satisfaction of their own good consciences, and without 
by iron arms,” vanquished the royalists. In 1663, 
Waterhouse, commenting on Fortescue, can find nothing 
in England comparable to the great French feudatories 
except by reviving far-off memories of Bohuns and 
Bigods, and he draws a picture of the rich English land- 
owners surrounded by industrious neighbours who in 
their turn grow in wealth and importance and them- 
selves become in some cases the owners of great estates. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century two 
estimates placed the number of the yeomen at 160,000 
and 180,000 respectively. According to the first they 
were in the enjoyment of incomes amounting on the 
average to from £60 to £70 a year, and formed with 
their families a seventh of the whole population. Small 
landowners were at this period even more numerous than 
tenant farmers. Chamberlayne, in his State of Great 
Britain, published at this period, repeats exactly what 
Fortescue had said two centuries earlier. “ Of the free- 
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holders of England there are more in extent and richer 
than in any other country in Europe.” At the com- 
mencement of the century which was to witness the 
accomplishment of that revolution which I have under- 
taken to chronicle, the yeoman class had been threatened 
rather than attacked ; it still counted within the nation 
as an economic, political and social element of very 
great weight.! 


? Toynbee, Industrial Revolution, p. 60. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 


A STUDENT of the time who carried his investigations 
below the class of farmers and small landowners would 
be struck at the outset with the species of legal servitude 
which lay heavy on the agricultural labourer ; he would 
imagine that he had discovered in him the one suffering 
member of that prosperous community. It is one of 
the features of feudal society that, outside the towns, 
the individual counts for nothing unless he hold 
lands, which confer a power upon their owner and stand 
a pledge for his acts. Those who possess nothing but 
the strength and skill to labour are outside the law ; they 
are subject to the good pleasure of their superiors, who 
are responsible for them as well as for the maintenance 
of public order which is supposed to be threatened by 
them. 

In the fourteenth century, when this system of 
patronage had lost its force, there ensued great disorder 
and a complete displacement of personal and economic 
relations ; it was considered impossible to combat this 
state of things except by a series of harsh statutes which 
dealt either with the pettiest details or involved pro- 
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visions of a sweeping and indefinite character; the 
justices of the peace were entrusted with the task of 
carrying them into effect. Under the Tudors the 
monks were dispossessed of the estates which they had 
administered in patriarchal fashion, and the rapacity of 
the new owners showed itself in the frequent expulsion 
of tenants: these evictions, and the dispersion of the 
indigent poor who had clustered round the monasteries 
for protection, once more turned adrift a considerable 
section of the lower orders and rendered necessary the 
re-enactment in a fuller and more elaborate shape of the 
statutes of Richard II. At this period we find justices 
of the peace fixing the rate of wages, regulating the 
price of provisions, imposing compulsory service and 
apprenticeship, and sanctioning the forcible employment 
of the poor in the cultivation and harvesting of the 
crops. The hours of labour were fixed by law. The poor- 
rate was the inevitable result of this system of servitude 
and the price paid for its establishment. 

It is possible that so far as regarded the civil and 
criminal law, the English peasant, even though he were 
a pauper, may at this time have enjoyed more freedom 
than any other peasant in Europe; but so far as regarded 
public administration, the maintenance of order and 
social economy, the class in England which owned no 
land, was in a measure outside the legal pale; English 
liberty, the subject of so much boasting, did not extend 
so far down the social scale. 

It is one of the curiosities of history that oppressive 
laws do not always check the prosperity of the particular 
class which seems to feel their weight. A century 
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and a half before Elizabeth, the English peasant enjoyed 
the necessaries of life in the greatest abundance. 
Immediately after the Black Death the rate of wages 
rose considerably. The rigorous enactments of the time— 
the preambles themselves of the statutes prove it—were 
aimed at a class which was in a state of progress, a class 
which had become a disturbing element for the very 
reason that its condition had changed. 

This process of change had set in motion the law of 
supply and demand, and so alarmed a community who 
were accustomed to consider the ratio between the two 
as permanently fixed. The men who under the terms 
of these statutes were prosecuted and punished as 
vagabonds were very frequently nothing more than 
workmen in search of better wages. The rate of wages 
had, in fact, become higher as the general increase of 
wealth enabled landowners and farmers to offer better 

terms. At the time of Edward IV. the English peasant, 
as Fortescue describes him, was warmly clad in woollen 
stuffs ; he lived on fish and meat, and only drank water 
as a penance; he was well provided with household 
furniture and implements of husbandry. The French 
peasant, of the same period, was clad in sackcloth and 
ill-nourished on rye bread, and feasted at rare intervals 
on a morsel of bacon, or on the offal and heads of beasts 
that had been slaughtered for his lord. Fortescue views 
this contrast with complacency, but he is a boastful 
writer, and his work has the suspicious flavour of a 
panegyric. Still, after making due allowance for exag- 
geration, sufficient evidence remains to place beyond all 
question that the condition of the English agricultural 
EC. K 
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labourer at the end of the fifteenth century was an 
enviable one. It is not impossible that his condition 
changed somewhat for the worse during the sixteenth 
century, but in any case it continued to be superior to 
that of the corresponding class on the Continent. A 
French writer asserts that English workmen earned 
more in a week than Spaniards or Germans did in a 
month. He speaks with wonder of the journeymen 
carpenters who had money to spare and found time to 
play tennis. The existence of a compulsory poor-rate 
shows indeed that at the time of which we are speaking 
paupers were a numerous body; but it should be 
observed that the poor law was then neither a symptom 
of that hopeless destitution which we sometimes meet 
with in purely industrial communities, nor had it then 
become, as it became later on, a pauperizing and de- 
moralizing agent. At this period relief was given to 
the impotent and helpless only; the able-bodied poor 
had no claim to it, and they were forcibly compelled to 
work ; it was moreover distributed by the parish, that 
is to say, through an agency almost paternal in its 
character. Thus the poor-rate in Elizabeth’s time had 
nothing in common with the local and aristocratic 
socialism which was so much in vogue during the 
eighteenth century. Civil society had taken over the 
traditional responsibilities of the Church with regard to 
the poor, and every little parish discharged them with- 
out ostentation, and, on the whole, impartially. While 
some required assistance, the greater part of the peasants 
were prospering. We find them again in the seventeenth 
century subject to the same system of discretionary 
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supervision, dwelling in cottages built upon the waste, 
for which in many cases they paid no rent. Each 
cottage had its plot of ground where fruit or vegetables 
could be grown, and beyond the hedge which bounded 
it lay the common where a cow, a pig, or a few fowls 
could feed at will. Frequently, too, the labourer lodged 
at the farmhouse, and among the numerous class of 
small farmers it was customary for the servant to eat at 
his master’s table, and to live more or less as a member 
of the family. At the commencement of the eighteenth 
century agricultural wages were both absolutely and 
relatively much higher than they had been previously. 
Wheaten bread was in general use amongst the peasantry, 
and cheese, and even meat, formed part of their diet. It 
was their golden age. We shall see that during 
the years immediately preceding 1800, and the forty 
years which followed it, the condition of the peasant 
changed perceptibly for the worse. At the same time 
it must be borne in mind that the terrible suffering 
revealed by the inquiries held during that period was 
in no sense the legacy of a bygone system of oppression : 
it was an immediate result of the agrarian revolution 
which was brought about in the eighteenth century. 

To put the case shortly. In 1700, rural England 
still formed almost the whole of England. It surpassed 
the commercial and manufacturing classes in numbers, 
wealth, and in the importance of its public services; it 
over-shadowed them through the moral authority and 
the dominant position of its leaders, 

Those leaders, that is, the country gentlemen, pos- 
sessed none of the characteristics of feudalism ; the very 

K 2 
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opposite was the case: they formed a class essentially 
modern in its nature. It was at that time the funda- 
mental peculiarity of the English people that the 
various grades of the social hierarchy were divided by no 
wide intervals; different classes approached so nearly 
that they seemed sometimes to overlap. In the fifteenth 
century the country gentlemen invaded and absorbed 
the peerage ; the country gentlemen themselves were in 
their turnrecruited by the addition of wealthy merchants, 
borough magistrates, and the more eminent lawyers, 
and thus attracted to their own ranks the leading 
representatives of the urban communities and of the 
commercial and industrial interests. A step lower and 
the yeomanry followed in continuous sequence. The 
first conspicuous break occurs at the point where below 
the humblest yeoman the inferior and, so to speak, 
inorganic sections of the community began; yet even 
there the dividing line was less marked than it is in the 
present day. If the more considerable of the small 
freeholders bordered on the gentry, the more humble 
remained, to a certain extent, in touch with the paid 
labourer, They treated him as a rule like one of their 
own family; the shepherd or the ploughman lived at 
the farm; artisans dwelt under the eye of their master 
in cottages built upon the waste. In a progressive 
community the upper classes are strengthened in their 
authority and power, and fortified against destructive 
influences in proportion as the separation between class 
and class is made slighter and more liable to be over- 
stepped by those sections that press on either side of 
the border lines. The vague limitation of classes acts 
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as a check upon the growth of class feeling; each rank 
is prevented from forming a distinct conception of its 
own interests, and shows no tendency to stand aloof or 
to regard all other ranks with a feeling of distant 
hostility. 

Homogeneousness and coherence, continuity and 
gradation, these, at the period to which I am referring, 
were the clearly marked characteristics of English 
society. No surer guarantees of social harmony exist ; 
and I have shown that, as a matter of fact, this harmony 
was never seriously shaken by the most violent political 
or religious disturbances. 

This is what the eighteenth century destroyed ; 
towards the end of that century all had changed. 
Throughout the social scale deeply seated class divisions 
and interests in burning rivalry split up the surface of 
society, silently undermined its tranquility, and hastened 
the day when, if peril was to be avoided, the problem of a 
wholesale reconstruction would have to be faced. We 
have next to investigate the causes of this phenomenon, 
and to note the various stages in the work of dissolution 


and ruin. 


PART III 
THE INDUSTRIAL AND AGRARIAN 
REVOLUTION 


OLIGARCHICAL GOVERNMENT IN THE 
EHIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


I 


THE CONCENTRATION OF ESTATES— 
DISAPPEARANCE OF THE YEOMEN 


THE first point which strikes us is the phenomenon 
of an aristocracy open to all and liberal in its tendencies, 
which becomes in the end a tyrannical oligarchy. 

In 1660, on the return of Charles IE, the gentry, as 
was only to be expected, were reinstated, and their posi- 
tion made secure by statutes and measures of rehabilita- 
tion. The events of 1688 were in no sense a reaction 
against this outcome of the Restoration. The revolu- 
tion which placed William III. upon the throne had not 
the depth of a movement which was social and popular, 
or even national, in the widest sense of the word. It 
was the work not even of the country aristocracy as a 
body, but of a coalition of great nobles moved by private 
interest or alarmed for their personal safety. This body 
of conspirators, fortunately for themselves, found in their 
legitimate prince a man gifted in a peculiar degree with 
a faculty for betraying his own cause, in the monarch 
whom they set up a man of transcendent abilities, and 
in the nation at large the indifference and the weary 
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disappointment which succeed a protracted struggle. 
The middle and lower classes had expected nothing from 
a change which came upon them almost by surprise ; 
they could reap no advantage from it. The social, 
political, and administrative preponderance enjoyed pre- 
viously to 1640 by the rural gentry remained intact after 
1688. From this period, on the contrary, dates the 
rapid development of a great change in a direction 
favourable to the aristocracy, a change which the upper 
classes had long contemplated and striven for. 

The gentry had absorbed two centuries before what 
remained of the old nobility, and had formed themselves 
into a single non-exclusive upper class which rested on, 
and was continually being recruited from, a numerous and 
rising middle class—the small landowners. The higher 
class, by a gradual process of contraction and self-isola- 
tion, cast off its weaker elements and those connecting 
it with the class below it, and finally grew into that 
haughty aristocracy which withstood the French Revolu- 
tion, This social and political change was due to an 
agrarian revolution. Two facts sum up the position: 
the agricultural middle class disappeared ; the monopoly 
of land became stricter and more oppressive. The social 
arrangement to which England in the middle ages owed 
her superiority was reversed. We are again confronted 
with a historical paradox. We are wont to regard it 
as a law of history that every aristocracy which has 
begun to lose its original shape and consistency knows 
no pause in its process of change, but tends, without 
ceasing, to sink into democracy. England supplies the 
‘rare example, so opposed to our ordinary experience, of 
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a nation imbued to a certain extent with the spirit of 
democracy, but which has for the time reproduced—or 
permitted the reproduction of—an oligarchy. 

Two causes combined to hasten this metamorphosis : 
the preponderance of the House of Commons, estab- 
lished between 1700 and 1750, and the great mechanical 
inventions of the end of the eighteenth century. Both 
causes stimulated the attacks directed against the yeo- 
men ; the second of the two diminished the vigour and 
obstinacy of their resistance. In Walpole’s time men 
looked upon Parliament as the practical seat of power ; 
the House of Commons attempted, if not to make or 
unmake ministries, at least to force the hands of min- 
isters and to call them to account for their conduct; it 
had an indirect voice in the disposal of places and hon- 
ours. The Septennial Act, passed in 1716, rendered 
Parliament less dependent on public opinion and better 
able to pursue uninterruptedly a more consistent and 
effective policy and a more continuous line of action. 
The House was fast becoming the basis of Government, 
and to gain the control of it was a natural object of 
ambition. To do this it was necessary to manipulate 
the constituencies, to exclude, so far as was possible, 
independent electors, and to admit those only who could 
be coerced or bribed without difficulty. The great 
Whig and Tory lords, royalist squires, Indian nabobs, 
men who had made their fortunes by commerce or 
manufactures, vied with each other in prosecuting the 
work of dispossession.! They set themselves to wrest 


1 The statute of 1711, which made the possession of a con- 
siderable landed estate a necessary qualification for a seat in the 
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his estate from the hands of the small freeholder, and to 
compel him to migrate to the towns or the colonies. In 
1727 Lawrence, in a handbook for the use of stewards, 
counselled the model steward to keep a sharp eye on the 
estate lying next that of his lord, and to use his best 
endeavours to induce the small freeholders to sell. We 
have here the evidence of a deliberate plan of expro- 
priation ; we have also a proof that the buying up of 
the small estates had not so far made any great progress. 
During the last quarter of the eighteenth century the 
object in view, which up to that time had been pursued 
with more or less want of energy, began to offer greater 
attractions, the temptation grew stronger, the efforts 
made more systematic and more effectual. Between 
1750 and 1780 the great manufacturing industries had 
come into existence, and were attracting to the towns 
vast populations whose sustenance had to be provided 
for. The production of the food necessary to supply 
their wants promised to be an operation involving con- 
siderable profits. The rural gentry foresaw, or reckoned 
on, the higher returns which they would obtain by the 
application to large areas of improved methods of agri- 
culture, and by the employment of increased capital. 
They betook themselves with redoubled energy to the 
task of seizing upon and appropriating the soil, and 
again they were assisted by the industrial revolution 
which completed the discomfiture of the class which 
was the object of their attacks. Almost down to 1760 
House of Commons, emphasized and strengthened the tendency of 


the time. 
! Lawrence's Duty of a Steward (1727), p. 36. 
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his own instinct and self-preservation had to a greater 
or less extent. inspired the yeoman with the energy 
which enabled him to cope with artifice and resist en- 
croachment. He knew that to part with his small farm 
was to jeopardise his means of livelihood. No other 
prospect of any promise lay before him. Colonization, 
commerce and manufactures were not as yet sufficiently 
developed, or sufficiently within reach, to provide him 
with an opening or insure him compensation for the 
change in his position. Under Charles II. England knit 
together her American settlements by occupying the 
whole coast-line. Between 1740 and 1763 she added 
to her colonial empire the choicest colonies of France. 
A great impulse was given to emigration. Emigrants 
were no longer, as in the preceding century, adventurers 
seeking for gold or spices: they were settlers in search 
of land worth cultivating. The small freeholder who 
had turned his land into money was sure of finding on 
some distant coast a free life and lucrative employment 
for his energies and his capital. A little later, and the 
great industries, with their promise of high profits, 
attracted him to the town, and so indirectly modified his 
unwillingness to be driven from his land ; he listened to 
the offers made him, he yielded to the temptation, and 
finally agreed to sell. 

This second stage in the conquest of the land by the 
gentry, subsequently to 1760, made itself felt in a 
variety of ways. 

In the first place the enclosure of commons or waste 
lands went on increasing ; between 1710 and 1760 the 
various Enclosure Acts had affected (in round numbers) 
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335,000 acres. Between 1760 and 1845, a period twice 
as long, they dealt with more than twenty times the 
quantity, about seven million acres, nearly a third part 
of the cultivated area. It was chiefly the powerful 
squire who profited by these additions to private owner- 
ship; he was often the only interested party; his 
interest was always preponderant. It was his lawyer 
who drafted the Enclosure Act; men belonging to his 
own class carried the measure through Parliament ; his 
own agent enforced its provisions; he could purchase, if 
necessary, at a very small outlay the support of the land- 
less “houseowners” of the parish. The small free- 
holders, who were the losers by the arrangement, shrank 
from opposition in the shape of ruinous legal proceed- 
ings, and were in the end forced to submit. The poorer 
yeomen added to the profits of their land by the exer- 
cise of some small domestic industry ; but this resource 
was cut off by the competition of manufactures established 
in the towns. The weaver’s occupation was gone; the 
window pierced in the wall of his cottage, which in 
better days had served to light him at his work, now 
revealed nothing but his idle loom. The progress of 
the science of agriculture, and the change in the methods 
employed, were not less disastrous to the yeomen. The 
commonest result was the disappearance of small farms 
which were thrown together into great holdings. In 
1795, Eden ? found two farms where there had once been 
thirty ; and in 1826, Cobbett® found one where there 


1 Shaw-Lefevre, Essays on the Land Question, p. 199. 
2 Eden, State of the Poor, ii. 148. 3 Cobbett, Rural Rides 
Ed, 1830), p. 579. 
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had been fourteen. Many a small owner, who had 
passed his life on familiar terms with his work-people, 
sank to the grade of a day labourer; while the large 
farmer, who had risen to the rank of a capitalist, worked 
land and men on strictly commercial principles, and cut 
afar bigger figure than the unpretending freeholders 
who struggled on by his side. In the fifteenth century 
the word “yeoman” was applied indifferently to the 
smaller Jand-owners and larger farmers. In the eight- 
eenth century, on the other hand, “ farmer ” was used to 
describe both the one and the other; the preponder- 
ating section of the class gave its name to the whole, and 
stamped it, so to speak, with one general mark of 
inferiority and dependence in relation to the gentry. 

In that land of great holdings, the old homesteads 
which no longer served any purpose were rigorously 
destroyed ; cottages were pulled down which sheltered 
vagrant labourers who might perhaps become chargeable 
to the parish. Goldsmith describes in touching words 
the exodus of a people and the destruction of their 
homes! Instead of a populous and busy country side, 
the small land-owner or the yeoman saw nothing around 
him but asolitude. The little village which once served 
as a market for his produce was emptied of its inhabit- 
ants, who had migrated to the towns, driven thither by 
the ruin of domestic handicrafts. His moral and social 
isolation were not less hard to bear. We shall see later 
on how the destruction of parochial self-government 
shut him off from a sphere of every-day usefulness. 
His neighbours, the wealthy farmers, were agricultural 


1 Goldsmith, The Deserted Village. 
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speculators intent only on improving their methods of 
cultivation by the expenditure of increased capital ; 
they hardly spoke the same language that he did, and 
their habits and prejudices differed altogether from his. 
The distance which separated him from peers and great 
land-owners was even greater. Political privileges had 
been narrowed, and the better class of small proprietors, 
who had been wont to aspire to public offices, were now 
excluded from them. The end of the seventeenth, and 
the beginning of the eighteenth century were remarkable 
for a series of enactments which raised the standard of 
real property qualifications and extended them to offices 
which previously had been open to all; the only qualifi- 
. cation, for example, which had been demanded from 
members of the House of Commons was contained in 
the elastic provision which required them to be “men of 
substance.” A statute of Anne, passed in 1711, required 
that country members should hold land of the yearly 
value of £600 ; and borough members land of the yearly 
value of £300. The chief object aimed at was the 
exclusion of merchants and manufacturers whose per- 
sonal estate, however large, conferred upon them no 
qualification, but the effect of the Act was to shut out 
as well the better classes of the yeomanry. A landed 
estate worth £40 by the year had been fixed as the 
qualification of a justice of the peace; the amount was 
raised to £100 (5 and 18 George III.). Peers’ sons, or 
the heirs to peerages, eldest sons, or the heirs of land- 
owners, whose estates were worth £600 a year, were made 
eligible for the office without any personal qualification. 
By certain statutes of George III. deputy-lieutenants 
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were to be chosen by the lord-lieutenant of the county 
from among land-owners whose estates brought them in 
not less than £200 yearly. The higher grades in the 
militia were filled exclusively from the upper gentry. 
A colonel had to be the owner of real estate worth 
£1,000 and a lieutenant-colonel of real estate worth 
£600 by the year In the same way the right of sport- 
ing with fire-arms, which by a statute of James I. had 
been granted to owners whose rents amounted to from 
£10 to £30, was now by a statute of Charles II. re- 
stricted to owners whose rents amounted to from £100 
to £150. These laws were all part of a process of dis- 
qualification ; their tendency was to put an end to or 
lessen the interests and the pleasures which belonged 
to the ownership of a small country property. 

Sporting rights were amongst the things which helped 
most to emphasize and embitter the separation of the 
two classes, and to render the position of the small 
landowners vexatious and almost intolerable. The 
higher property qualification, fixed by law in the eight- 
eenth century, made sporting the exclusive privilege of 
the peer and the squire. The yeoman was indignant 
to find that his country life, monotonous enough already, 
had been robbed of one of its main attractions, The 
sight of a company of squires meeting in all the good 
fellowship of sport brought home to him more keenly 
the isolation and inferiority of his position ; he felt himself 


1 The reconstruction of the militia on this aristocratic basis | 
dates from the first years of Charles the Second’s reign (13 Car IT., 
ce. 6; 13 and 14 Car IE, c. 3; 15 Car IL, c. 4). That basis was 
still further narrowed in the eighteenth century. 
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an outcast. He was hard pressed by the competition of 
large farmers; he was eaten up by game which he dared 
not destroy ; harassed, worried, threatened with lawsuits 
by the squire’s agent, tempted by the high price offered 
for his land, or attracted to the town by the rapid for- 
tunes which he saw made there every day—all these in- 
fluences working together were too strong for him, and 
he parted with his land ; his hedges were cut down, and 
where his dwelling had stood stretched the silent ex- 
panse of some great park. 

The whole latter part of the eighteenth century wit- 
nessed the decadence of the agricultural middle class; 
Waterloo completed their destruction. The French wars 
had given temporary support to the yeomen ; farm 
produce during that period commanded extreme prices ; 
but this very fact encouraged land-owners to incur ex- 
penses, to enlarge their mode of living, and to borrow 
money for the improvement of their estates. The fall 
in prices which followed the peace, aggravated as it was 
by the abolition of the forced currency, took the greater 
part of the yeomen unawares; they found themselves 
hopelessly involved, and sold their land to satisfy their 
creditors. They may be said to have reached their 
lowest point of depression during the last years of 
George III. The social element, which in the middle 
ages had formed the bone and sinew of the State—the 
rural middle class—had become extinct. - 

Three statistical results suffice to illustrate and sum 
up this agrarian revolution. At the very time at which 
I am writing, 10,207 individuals own two-thirds of 
England and Wales, 330 individuals own two-thirds 
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of Scotland, ‘and 1,942 individuals own two-thirds of 
Treland.t ; 


1 See Brodrick, English Land and English Landlords, Part ii. chap. 
3. It is not possible to trace the progress of this agrarian revolution 
year by year, but it is not without interest to ascertain accurately 
its final result, from which certain consequences have followed. 
At the end of the last century, according to the generally received 
calculation, the number of land-owners in England and Wales was 
200,000 ; in 1861 a return, carelessly compiled and hastily inter- 
preted, gave support to the statement that the number of landed 
proprietors had fallen from 200,000 to about 30,000. The last 
estimate was contested, and in the absence of the information 
necessary to decide the point both sides applied to the Govern- 
ment to order a fresh inquiry. The result was made known in 
1875. If we take the gross figures, we find that the soil of 
England and Wales, exclusive of London, was divided amongst 
972,836 land-owners. The total, nearly a million, was consider- 
able, and would lead us to suppose that, far from having under- 
gone a process of concentration since the beginning of the century, 
landed property had to a very great extent been divided and 
parcelled out. A more careful analysis shows us that this con- 
clusion cannot be justified. 

It was observed, in the first place, that of the whole number 
of proprietors, 270,000 only, in round numbers, owned more than 
one acre, and that among them were divided 32,862,343 acres, 
being almost the whole of the 33,013,514 acres returned. Only 
151,000 acres remained to be divided amongst the remaining 
700,000 land-owners, that is to say, they held on an average about 
two-tenths of an acre apiece. It seemed clear that plots so dimin- 
utive were not agricultural holdings, and all doubt was dispelled 
when it was shown by calculation that each acre of land classed 
under this heading returned an average rent of £200, while the 
average rent of land in general was £2 per acre. The small 
owners included in this category evidently consisted not of rural | 
proprietors but of owners of plots in the towns or suburbs let at 
a high rental. All towns except London were, as a matter of fact, 
included in the return. There are various reasons why a similar 
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deduction should be made from the 122,000 proprietors of from 
one to ten acres ; they held among them only 478,679 acres, being 
less than four acres apiece. A large proportion of these plots of 
from one to ten acres were evidently devoted to commercial 
purposes, to warehouses, gardens, pleasure-grounds, &e., and 
were without any agricultural or rural character whatever. 
In addition to this their comparative annual values disclosed the 
semi-urban character of these estates. Their total rental, their 
quantity being less than 500,000 acres, was greater than the rental 
of the 3,317,000 acres—unquestionably rural in character—which 
made up the properties ranging from 500 to 1,000 acres. If we 
consider that the corporations and their estates ought also to be 
excluded, and if the necessary deduction is made in respect of 
estates returned in more than one category, and in respect of long 
leaseholders improperly returned as freeholders, we arrive ata 
result which gives us no more than 150,000 owners spread over 
an area equal to rather less than a third of France (the actual 
figures being 57,917 square miles as against 203,866), and forming 
part of a population equal to 70 per cent. of the population 
of France (the actual numbers being 26,000,000 as against 
37,000,000). We have, therefore, in England one rural land- 
owner for (roughly speaking) each third of a square mile and for 
every 112 inhabitants. It is difficult to ascertain whether since 
1830 the relative proportion of the rural proprietors to the whole 
population has declined or increased : it is however impossible 
that any considerable change can have taken place since that 
date, and we may in any case take it as established that between 
the end of the sixteenth century and the first thirty years of the 


nineteenth century, the proportion had fallen in the ratio of six 
to one. 


II 


THE CIVIL, FISCAL, AND ECONOMIC PRIVI- 
LEGES OF THE LANDED GENTRY 


WE can now picture to ourselves an oligarchy of 
landlords who had divided the country between them. 
There lies before us an unbroken succession of great 
estates, with no small freehold to mar its continuity, 
and scattered here and there, like islands in a sea, a few 
towns where all that was left of population and wealth 
showed a growing tendency to concentrate. The gentry, 
as was natural, showed great anxiety to preserve these 
latifundia—the source of their wealth and the foundation 
of their influence—in the continuous possession of the 
same families by transmitting them undivided from 
generation to generation through a succession of sole 
owners. Real estate was indeed, under the common 
law, subject to the rules of primogeniture in cases of 
intestate succession; but the owner of real estate 
possessed both freedom of alienation inter vivos and, 
subject to a partial restriction which was before long 
removed, the right of testamentary disposition. As 


e 
1 In 1660. By Stat. 12 Car II, c. 14. 
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the law stood at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century a family estate was liable to a continual risk of 
subdivision; the shortcomings of the law in this respect 
were however made good by the system of family 
arrangements known under the name of “settlements.” 
During the Civil War the ingenuity of Orlando 
Bridgeman, evolved this contrivance in its full perfection ; 
it was adopted in the interest of their class by all the 
land-owning families, and from that time forward the 
custom has been adhered to with singular tenacity. By 
the terms of these “settlements” the successor to an 
estate surrendered beforehand the full ownership which 
would one day accrue to him; he accepted thenceforth 
the position of a mere tenant for life in relation to his 
eldest son, who, as a matter of fact, might be still 
unborn, and by so doing surrendered the right of 
devising, selling, mortgaging, or even leasing for any 
longer time than his own life, the estate which he 
was compelled to hand on intact and unencumbered to 
the remainderman. This splitting up of the rights of 
ownership rendered it almost impossible for the pro- 
prietor of a settled estate to alienate it, or for his 
creditors to seize it. It is true that the remainderman, 
when the previous interests had fallen in, enjoyed the 
rights of ownership to their full extent and could make 
a valid disposition of the property. Precautions were 
however taken to prevent this. The expectant owner 
had, during the lifetime of the tenant for life, no claim 
to any part of the income, and when he was of an age to 
need a provision, more especially at the time of his 
marriage, temptations were placed in his way. He was 


easily prevailed upon to forego future in exchange for 
present benefits, such as an annuity or a sum to be 
settled on his wife, and to accept in histurn the position 
of tenant for life in relation to his own son born or not 
yet born as the case might be. In this mannerthe right 
to dispose of a family property was being constantly 
relegated to a future generation, and the estate passed 
through the hands of a succession of life-tenants 
free from the risk of disintegration. According to the 
evidence collected by a parliamentary inquiry the 
estates subject to settlement, and so rendered prac- 
tically imalienable include even at the present time 
more than two-thirds of the land in England and 
Scotland. 

This state of things, be it observed, is not due to the 
law. Parliament, and still more the courts, have ever 
regarded perpetuities with disfavour. The latter have 
been strenuous in asserting the principle that a 
testator’s or settlor’s power of disposition cannot ex- 
tend beyond the life of a person or persons now living 
and a further period of twenty-one years. This system 
of limited settlement, recognized by law, is operative at 
most during about eighty years; but upon it has been 
grafted a system of unlimited settlement founded on 
voluntary agreement, an ingenious device contrived 
towards the end of the eighteenth century in the inter- 
est of a particular class and adopted continuously 
by successive generations. There has been practically 
a re-enactment in modern days of the feudal law 


1 Brodrick, English Land and English Landlords, p. 100. 
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De donis conditionalibus, which legal ingenuity im 
the middle ages was so skilful to evade, and which 
was formally abrogated by the legislation of the 
Tudors. 

A few highly-placed dignitaries can afford to despise 
immunity from civil and fiscal burdens as a purely 
economic advantage ; the pleasures and profits of political 
power render them indifferent to inferior gains. On 
the other hand, a numerous class, the adherents of the 
men who are actually at the head of affairs, rarely deny 
themselves such exemptions or emoluments as circum- 
stances place in their way. The English land-owners 
formed no exception to the rule. The opinion current 
in France since 1789 holds England to have existed as 
the land of privilege from very early times. Looking 
only at the English peerage, and comparing it with the 
nobility of other countries, the expression is inaccurate ; 
it is to a great extent justified if it is used of the 
landed proprietors as a class, and especially of the 
landed proprietors at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Strong proof that this was so is afforded by the fact 
that in no other country than England have the rules 
of law applicable to real property, and those applicable 
to personal property, been kept so distinct, nay, so 
opposed to each other; that this, moreover, continued 
to be the case even when the latter form of wealth 
had vastly increased, when it appeared not merely in 
the shape of casual increment or surplus income, but 
had already become an essential and constant element 
of every private fortune. Class interests prevailed 
over natural forces and prevented the union of the 
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two branchés of law, with the result that all the 
favours of the legislature were reserved for realty 
alone. 

This legislative partiality, as might be expected, 
became even more marked in the eighteenth century. 
Down to 1832 a continuous series of provisions protected, 
strengthened, and extended the civil, fiscal, and economic 
privileges attached to landed property. As regards 
civil privileges, we have seen that, in cases of intestacy, 
real estate was governed by the rule of primogeniture, 
while personal estate was equally divided. The strict 
settlements of the eighteenth century were, it is true, 
applicable to property of both descriptions; but their 
main object was to safeguard the integrity of landed 
estates against the caprice or extravagance of their 
owners. Creditors had no claim upon settled land, and 
their position was very little better with regard to land 
which was free from settlement; in neither case could 
they sell it; they could only appropriate a part of the 
income in or towards the satisfaction of their demands. 
The fiscal privileges attaching to land were not less 
remarkable. It is a complaint of the Radical party at 
the present day, that at the period of the abolition of 
the charges affecting military tenures—affecting, that is 
to say, certain descriptions of landed estates—the con- 
sequent loss of revenue was made up by excise duties 
payable by the whole community. It is not altogether 
without reason that this charge is made. It is equally 
clear that real estate has been favourably treated as 
regards the Land Tax of 1692. This tax, levied in the 
first instance at varying rates, was finally fixed in 1798 
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at the apparently considerable rate of four shillings in 
the pound ; it has, however, from the first been assessed 
upon the absurd basis of a valuation made in the reign 
of Edward I. The personal property of a deceased 
person is subject to probate duty on the grant of 
probate, that is, on the official confirmation of the will, 
or to administration duty on the grant of letters of 
administration, that is, on the appointment by the 
court of some one to administer the estate. Real 
property is not subject to this duty. In 1780, Pitt 
established succession duty in addition to probate duty ; 
again real property was spared and left untouched by 
the statute. Even in 1853, when this exception was 
done away with, it was provided that the succession duty 
to be paid upon realty should be calculated on the value 
of the successor’s interest considered as a life annuity 
and having regard to his age; also that it might be 
discharged in eight half-yearly instalments ; while in the 
case of personalty it was calculated according to the 
capital value and discharged in one lump sum. This, 
as a matter of fact, is the system in force at the 
present «time In 1880, Mr. Gladstone calculated 
that the amount of succession duty paid by the 
farmer or the merchant bore the proportion of 
three to one to the amount paid by the landed pro- 
prietor. 

Economic privileges were striven for by the land- 
owners with equal anxiety ; it was their constant object 


1 Brodrick, p. 251. Mr. Childers’s last budget before the fall 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Government included a modification of this 
system. 


. 
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to secure profitable markets for the produce of their 
estates, and, above all, to compel the rest of the nation to 
purchase from them at fancy prices. It was they who 
owned the bulk of the forests, and in 1750 they combined 
with the tanners to prohibit the importation of bar iron 
from the colonies, their fear being that less iron might 
be smelted in England and the consumption of wood 
decrease in consequence. They were producers of wool, 
and in concert with the cloth manufacturers they 
imposed an excise duty on printed calicoes, absolutely 
prohibiting their importation between 1721 and 1774. 
This excise duty, which was renewed in 1774, was not 
removed till 1831. They produced cattle, butter, and 
cheese, and immediately after the Restoration, between 
1660 and 1685, the importation from Ireland of live- 
stock, meat, and dairy produce was forbidden by law. 
A little later, in 1699, another enactment prohibited 
the exportation of Irish wool elsewhere than to England, 
and prohibitive duties were imposed upon Irish woollen 
goods. The landlords were interested in the production 
of cereals, and in 1682 we find the first duty placed on 
imported corn; in 1690 the first bounty given to ex- 
ported corn. The corn laws were suspended during a 
period of from thirty to thirty-five years down to the 
end of the eighteenth century; they were revived in 
1804, and were carried to still greater lengths in 1815 ; 
they began to be relaxed in 1822, but did not finally 
disappear till 1846. 

The French nobility struggling for pensions and 
places showed no more greed than did the English 
gentry in devising measures favourable to themselves, 
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in class legislation, as they themselves call it. But in 
England there was another side to the picture. The 
same men who evaded national burdens were eager to 
take upon themselves local burdens—the relief of the 
poor, measures of police, the repair of roads and bridges, 
and other charges of a like nature. Their disinterested 
conduct in this respect has been greatly extolled ; but if 
we examine further into the question we shall find that 
the facts no longer surprise us, though they continue to 
excite our commendation. The discharge of those 
burdens by the land-owners was the compensation and 
the excuse for the maintenance of those great estates 
which locked up land in perpetuity and made it im- 
possible for the poor man to possess a home; still more 
was it the price paid for absolute rule in the counties. 
Systematic expropriation had left the country gentlemen 
the only class possessed of any means in the rural 
districts. The State alone could have lightened their 
burdens, but State assistance would have justified State 
interference. The government which supplied the funds 
would have had an incontestable right to superintend 
their expenditure, and would little by little have gained 
a hold on local administration. It is in this direction 
that things are now moving, but the landlords averted 
the danger for a time by taking the whole charge upon 
themselves. It is to be observed, moreover, that if the 
land-owners defrayed the local taxes they themselves 
collected them and disposed of the proceeds absolutely 
and irresponsibly. Men are more inclined to give when 
they retain the control of their contributions and do not 
see them pass into other hands to be expended on some 
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remote and äll-defined object. Their sacrifices in this 
direction supplied the great land-owners with a fresh 
source of prestige, an instrument of power and a means 
of resisting the interference of the State. 


III 


THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL PRIVILEGES 
OF THE LANDED GENTRY 


THE RULE OF THE OLIGARCHY 


WE have drawn a picture of these hundred and fifty 
thousand country gentlemen owning great estates which 
they could not divide and wielding absolute authority 
throughout the country districts. The law lent them 
its support, the treasury dealt tenderly with them, the 
regulations of the customs and inland revenue protected 
their produce against competition. The word “land” 
possessed apparently some sacred quality, and privileges 
seem to have attached themselves to it of their own 
accord. In other countries it was birth that brought 
privileges with it; in England it was “land” which 
attracted them and which in a manner forced their 
bestowal by the legislature. In order to realize the 
extent to which this system was carried, we must 
consider the great English land-owner not only in 
relation to his surrounding circumstances but also in 
his dealings with his fellow-men. 
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Who were, his neighbours? Tillers of the soil, and 
almost all of them his tenants; the small agriculturist 
who farmed his own land had been, as we have seen, 
swept away. The legislation of the Tudors, ever careful 
of the interests of the yeomanry, had protected the 
tenant-farmer against the abuse of the exceptional 
power to seize his goods and chattels which his land- 
lord enjoyed at common law; the eighteenth century 
only increased still further the hardships incident to the 
law of distress. Up to 1700 it was customary in 
England to grant leases for life or for long terms of 
years ; during and at the end of the following century a 
custom grew up of inserting a clause in agreements to 
make them determinable at the end of any year. 
Instead of tenants who were assured of ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years’ possession, and felt almost the independence 
of ownership, there remained for the most part mere 
tenants at will, whose precarious occupation lay at the 
mercy of a six months’ notice to quit. This servile 
relationship was softened on the part of the master by a 
high conception of public and private duty, while the 
servant on his side grew to look upon it as involving 
moral obligations, as a quasi-feudal tie; but though 
honourable in form the relationship remained sub- 
stantially a servile one. 

Next in order to the farmer comes the agricultural 
labourer. The formation of great farms and the increase 
of pasture-lands lessened year by year the demand for 
hands in the country districts, and the peasants, attracted 
by a higher rate of wages, migrated to the towns. It is 
to be observed that it was the strongest, the healthiest, 
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and the most energetic who were affected by the 
movement ; only the idle, the incapable, and the weakly 
remained behind in the fields. It was at once a process 
of selection in an inverse sense and of actual diminution 
in numbers. 

Adverse conditions of existence reduced this degraded 
remnant of their class to lower misery still. The great 
landlords, joining field to field, became in many cases 
owners of the whole parish, and under the provisions of 
enclosure acts added even the common lands to their 
estates. The labourer lost the cottage and paddock 
there which he had occupied rent free, and the right of 
pasture for his cow. He became the tenant—in almost 
all cases the weekly tenant—of the squire. He might 
find himself at seven days’ notice without wages or 
shelter from the weather. In most instances, indeed, 
shelter was not to be found. From the time of Charles 
IT. the local authorities had enjoyed a primé facie right 
to expel any person coming in search of work who was 
likely in their opinion to become chargeable to the 
parish, The land-owner however was not content with 
this safeguard ; owning the soil of the whole parish he 
pulled down every hovel and forbade the erection of any 
new building. The parish was “ close” ; the “ clearance ” 
and, so to speak, the sweeping out of the human rubbish 
was complete. The country resembled a vast park, all 
trees and grass, without a building to break the line of 


1 In their evidence given before the Commission of 1879 upon 
the agricultural depression, farmers complained that the younger 


labourers were moving into the towns and that only old men were 
left upon the farms. 
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the horizon, while the dispossessed labourers sought a 
shelter in the nearest parish which was still left “ open.” 
They crowded together in unhealthy dwellings too 
small to accommodate them. “Slums” were not confined 
to the great towns; they became a reproach to many a 
country village. 

We have, up to this point, treated of the country 
gentleman’s position upon his own estate, and we have 
seen that within its boundaries his rule was absolute 
over men and things. His authority within his district 
was not less firmly established. In the county too he 
and his fellows were supreme, and finally, the country 
gentlemen as a class enjoyed in Parliament and in 
the State an equally marked preponderance. Near his 
mansion lay the hamlet or the small country town, both 
soil and houses being in many cases his property. He 
was free to reject any tenant who was not to his fancy, 
to prevent the erection of new buildings, practically 
to forbid the sale of intoxicating drinks, to establish 
special economic conditions within his little kingdom 
and to enforce compliance, under threat of eviction, 
with his own code of morals, particularly in the matter 
of “temperance.” It was in his power to curtail even 
freedom of religion by refusing, as has happened more 
than once in Wales, to grant a convenient plot of land 


1 In 1775, under George III, was repealed the statute of 
Elizabeth, which provided that no cottage should be built in the 
country unless there were added to it four acres of land, and that, 
no cottage should be lived in by more than one family. This’ 
prohibition prevented the occupation of lodgings by paupers. See 
The Poor Law, W. Fowle, p. 68. 


E.C. M 
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as a site for a chapel In some few cases the soil 
upon which a great town was built was some land- 
owner’s private property ;? and he of necessity would 
have a considerable voice in the internal economy of 
the place. In many instances it was a great land- 
owner who appointed the incumbents of the parishes 
in his own neighbourhood. His right of presentation 
was inherited from the original founder of the church, 
or acquired by purchase from some neighbour or 
from the Crown, At the present day, of 13,305 
ecclesiastical benefices in England, 8,151 are the pro- 
perty of lay patrons: these constitute so many pieces 
of valuable preferment to be bestowed by the country 
gentlemen upon their younger sons or adherents. Thus 
to the authority of the squirearchy in temporal matters is 
added the prestige of influence in matters ecclesiastical. 

Each county had its militia, and we have seen how 
a considerable real property qualification closed the 
higher ranks in it to all but landed proprietors. They, 
at the annual tramings, commanded a regiment com- 
posed largely of their humbler neighbours—small owners, 
if there were any left, copyholders and tenant farmers 
whose sense of their own inferiority was intensified by 
habits of military obedience. 

The squirearchy had at its command a final instru- 


1 See the provisions of the Worship Sites Bill brought in by 
Mr. Broadhurst, May 22, 1885, and thrown out after a short 
debate, its object being to provide for the compulsory granting of 
sites. 

2 For instance, Tynemouth and Eastbourne have been built 
upon land belonging respectively to the Dukes of Northumberland 
and Devonshire. 
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ment of power the most effectual and the most unfailing 
of all, I refer to the administrative, judicial and executive 
powers which were placed in their hands as county 
magistrates. The property qualification required, which 
had been more than doubled during the reign of Anne, 


and the right of nomination enjoyed by the lord- 


lieutenant (generally some great noble), secured the 
office of the magistracy, in almost all cases, to wealthy 
landowners. I have shown how numerous were the 
powers conferred, even in the preceding century, on these 
voluntary functionaries, the Justices of the Peace. As 
the needs of a progressive community grew more and 
more imperative and complicated, fresh legal provisions 
were created which required agents to carry them out 
and new penalties were devised which needed an 
authority to enforce them. The Justices of the Peace 
already performed this double task, and each newly- 
created duty was added, by a natural process, to duties 
of a similar character which they had long been accus- 
tomed to discharge. It is not my intention to trace the 
limits or to specify the details of their jurisdiction, It 
comprised within itself and concentrated in the hands 
of each of its agents portions of all those powers which 
it is the object of French legislation to keep distinct. 
The English magistrate united in his own person not 
only the characters of administrator and judge, but 
certain of the duties of every local functionary and 
public body as they exist in France. It was he who 
enjoyed to a greater or less extent some of the attri- 


butes of a “préfet,” “sous-préfet,” “conseil de préfec- 
“ conseil d'arrondissement,” 


ture,’ “conseil général,” 
M 2 
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“ juge de paix,” “juge d'instruction,” “ commissaire de 
police,” and “maire”! The point of most interest to be 
observed here is the addition which the eighteenth 
century was still able to make to his sphere of activity 
and his means of influence, and the consequently higher 
degree of independence and effectiveness which he 
enjoyed in the exercise of his office. 

We are at once struck with the fact that the duties 
of the magistracy, but a short time before fragmentary 
and unorganized, had been extended, classified and 
reduced to a system. Formerly there had been the 
justice who sat alone, the petty sessions of the district, 
and the greater sessions of the county. At the time of 
which we speak there were in addition special sessions 
held periodically for the transaction of certain matters 
of administration—the appointment of parish officers, 
the licensing of public-houses, questions relating to the 
repairs of highways, &c. Formerly, appeals had been 
carried to the royal courts, but at the time of which we 
speak the quarter-sessions had become the ordinary 
court of second instance and the court of final decision 
in almost all cases where an appeal lay from petty 
sessions ; appeals were thus carried from magistrates to 
magistrates again, The procedure and composition of 
these tribunals is not less worthy of attention. In the 
eighteenth century summary jurisdiction without the 


1 I have attempted elsewhere to describe the magistrates in 
the complex variety of their local duties. I have only to refer in 
this place to the peculiar conditions of arbitrary irresponsibility 
under which they exercised their powers. Annales de l’École des 
Sciences politiques, vol. i. p, 179. 
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intervention of a jury was very considerably extended : 
it was the ordinary course of procedure in cases where 
the magistrate sat alone and in petty sessions. Thus 
with respect to-an increasing number of small offences 
and minor matters the traditional guarantee of sound 
justice was cast aside. A far firmer hold is obtained 
upon the inhabitants of each district by those who 
exercise within it from day to day a many-sided juris- 
diction than by the courts which take cognizance of 
important crimes. It was the country gentleman who 
with patriarchal irresponsibility exercised this juris- 
diction. The situation was rendered still graver by 
the fact that another and very effectual safeguard had 
practically been done away with in the case of those 
sessions at which the magistrates sat together. Before 
the eighteenth century it had been customary to include 
the names of a certain number of trained lawyers in 
the commission of the peace for the county, and it was 
arranged that one of them should be present on all 
occasions to assist his colleagues, whose only qualifica- 
tion for their office was the possession of a landed estate. 
In the eighteenth century this rule was no longer 
observed: the skilled professional element was elimi- 
nated, and with it disappeared the last feeble influence 
which still acted as a check upon class spirit and class 
interests. 

Thus in innumerable cases there was no jury to 
secure an impartial consideration of facts, and no trained 
lawyer to secure an intelligent application of the law. 
It would have been natural to suppose that to make up 
for this state of things the right of appeal to the 
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superior tribunals would have been developed with 
jealous care. In the eighteenth century the very con- 
trary was the case. Down to the time of Charles IT. 
the procedure of certiorari, under which the matter in 
question was transferred from the justices to the 
superior courts, had remained applicable in all cases. 
In 1672 this safeguard was done away with in certain 
matters relating to the revenue, and it was afterwards 
abandoned in questions relating to the highways. At 
the same time recourse to this remedy was rendered 
more difficult by multiplying the necessary legal for- 
malities. (5 George IT, ch. 19.) In most of the sub- 
sequent statutes a clause barring the operation of the 
writ of certiorart was inserted, so to speak, almost as 
a matter of course. It seems to have been the rule to 
make the decision of quarter-sessions final in all cases 
in which questions relating to real property or the 
public order were not involved. It amounted practically 
to giving full discretionary power in cases where the 
judge in his own interest and in that of his class 
might be both prejudiced and partial. 

Finally, it is to be observed that the magistrates were 
protected in the exercise of their functions by a series of 
enactments equivalent in their effect, if not similar in 
their substance, to Article 75 of the French Constitution 
of the year VIII. Unlike French officials they were 
held lable to answer in damages for negligence or gross 
blunders—this being the English principle—but all right 
of action against them was barred after the lapse of six 
months ; if they pleaded bona fides, they had prima facie 
a good answer to any proceedings, and this same plea of 
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bona fides exempted them from all responsibility for 
mere irregularities of procedure. 

With regard to such civil and criminal proceedings as 
come before the superior courts, England has been for 
a long period in advance of all other European nations. 
The ancient safeguards of property and liberty (the writ 
of Habeas Corpus, trial by jury, the examination of 
witnesses in open court) subsist intact, and are jealously 
maintained by public opinion. With regard to adminis- 
trative matters and minor offences, that is to say, in 
cases where no sufficient general interest exists to 
awaken public opinion, a single phrase describes ac- 
curately the powers of the county magistracy :— 
Absolutism shielded by impunity. 

It is astonishing that this system has been tolerated 
for so long; it is more astonishing that all classes have 
united in praising it. All voices indeed are not audible 
in history: the successful and the strong utter their 
opinions freely ; the oppressed are too prudent or too 
weary to speak out. To find trustworthy evidence and 
to form upon this point a conclusive opinion, we should 
have to call as a witness many a poor wretch who sleeps 
in some village churchyard. This reservation weakens 
but does not destroy the strong presumption to be 
inferred from a general concert of opinon in favour of 
the rule of the country gentleman. All those whose 
judgment has come down to us agree in paying a high 
tribute to the character of the upper classes in England. 
Still, although absolutism may possibly be harmless, it 
remains absolutism nevertheless. “My father,” says 
Mr. Milbank in a novel of Disraeli’s, “has often told me 
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that in his early days the displeasure of a peer of 
England was like a sentence of death to a man”! The 
peer perhaps might never avail himself of this excessive 
power, but without even being actively employed the 
existence of such power could not fail to be felt and the 
— dread of it to weigh heavily upon the minds of men. 
Thus the county magistrates were subject to the 
control of no superior authority. The legislature 
assumed their absolute integrity,and the State transferred 
its powers to them spontaneously. The extension of 
their authority in a downward direction was unlimited ; 
parochial autonomy was done away with, and the parish 
made subject to their supervision. This was perhaps 
the most important feature in that revolution in favour 
of oligarchy which the eighteenth century brought 
about. The decline of parochial self-government can be 
traced from year to year. Each parish had from very 
early times chosen its own constable and its surveyors 
of highways, while the overseers of the poor were 
appointed by the magistrates, but from a list of names 
drawn up by the parish. It was these overseers who 
regulated the relief given to the paupers, and it was 
they who apportioned the incidence of the poor rate 
amongst the various ratepayers ; the justices could only 
disallow a rate which was illegal on the face of it. It 
was thus left to each parish to fix the amount of its own 
burdens and to get in the contributions through its 
proper officers. By the end of the eighteenth century 
the greater part of these prerogatives and privileges had 
disappeared, The appointment of parish constables 
1 Coningsby, ii. 41, 
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was given to the justices, and subsequently to 1691 no 
relief could be given to paupers whose names did not 
appear on the annual parish list except with the sanction 
of a magistrate or under an order of quarter-sessions ; 
the overseers had no authority to act independently. 
During the whole of the eighteenth century the magis- 
trates greatly misused their powers, and were lavish of 
relief to every applicant. After 1801 they were em- 
powered not only to disallow a rate made informally, 
but to amend it in detail and to vary the lists of those 
rated and the amount to be paid by each. As from that 
time forward the poor rate showed a tendency to become 
the type and the common model of all direct taxation, 
the power of modifying it became a matter of great 
importance. This state of things was strangely at 
variance with those principles which were most firmly 
established by custom and most jealously guarded by 
public opinion. It was left to a body of men, chosen by 
no process of election, and subject to no control at the 
hands of those interested, to increase to any extent the 
charge upon the parish, and to portion out to each 
householder his share of a burden which their own in- 
discriminate almsgiving might aggravate indefinitely. 
Still, in spite of all this spoliation the parish still 
existed; it remained to reduce it to nothing, without 
formally decreeing its abolition, and to minimize in it 
all elements of a separate local existence. In 1782 the 
justices were authorized to unite several parishes and to 
compel them to contribute together for the support of 
paupers. These unions speedily covered a considerable 
proportion of the kingdom. Each union was managed 
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by a committee of “guardians” acting under the 
supervision of “visitors”; both were appointed by the 
justices, and the visitors were generally chosen from the 
class to which the justices themselves belonged. The 
tendency from the end of the last century was to make 
the system of poor relief, which had formed the object 
and motive of all parish organization, applicable to 
wider areas. Later still, when other measures had to 
be carried out, notably those relating to sanitation, 
districts more extensive than parishes were formed for 
the purpose. It is these districts which at the present 
time supply the unit of administration! and lie 
ready to be utilized for the working of each new local 
institution. 

Thus the inhabitants of the parish saw themselves 
deprived to an ever greater and greater degree of every 
common interest and of every opportunity of continuous 
and united action. It is possible that these small com- 
munities, drained of their yeomen by the concentration 
of estates, could no longer have furnished individuals 
qualified for the performance of local duties. This was 
indeed a reason and a justification for the transfer of 
those duties to larger districts containing a greater 
number of capable persons; but on the other hand, it 
was certain that a redistribution like this would com- 
plete the ruin of local autonomy, and give a fresh 
impulse to the exodus of the smaller landowners who 
were deprived of the interest which belonged to the 

1 The system of primary education and of highway manage- 


ment furnish the only exceptions, both institutions being, for the 
most part, localized in the parishes. 
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uncontrolled discharge of active and responsible functions 
In this manner was swept away the last trace of those 
minute and vigorous democracies which owed their 
organization to the Tudors. The eighteenth century 
extinguished and closed those numberless foci of the 
spirit of citizenship, those nurseries of a class which had 
‘long furnished one of the sturdiest elements of the 
English community. When the nineteenth century 
began it was no longer popular self-government by 
parishes, but aristocratic self-government by counties, 
which handed on the name and tradition of local liberty. 
Parochial franchises had been supplanted by class 
privileges; an oligarchy had mastered and governed 
despotically the whole of rural England. 

One chief privilege served to unite and perpetuate 
all these privileges of minor importance; the country 
gentlemen were alone, or almost alone, in the enjoyment 
of parliamentary representation and of a voice in the 
legislature. It was only at their good pleasure that 
legislative benefits were conferred upon the rest of the 
community. The House of Lords was composed almost 
entirely of landowners. An ample revenue derived from 
land was the first qualification required on the part of 
future peers, and, speaking generally, only those who 
possessed it could secure a patent of nobility. The 
Lower House was recruited almost entirely from among 
the country gentlemen, as they alone possessed the 
necessary real property qualification. A great number 
of electoral boroughs, the so-called “ pocket boroughs,” 
belonged to them; as they owned both soil and houses, 
the inhabitants who were their tenants at will were 
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ready to vote as the steward bade them. The country 
gentlemen devised, sold, or exchanged with their friends 
the shares which they held in the government of the 
country; they even succeeded in buying out and out 
the venal corporations of the ancient cities. The great 
centres of energy and enterprise which manufactures 
had created might prefer to elect men from among — 
themselves, men who had made their fortunes ; but they 
were without separate parliamentary representation ; 
they were merged in the general mass of the country. 
Thus in both Houses and in the government the landed 
aristocracy had no rival to fear, and political parties 
were only formed by the division within itself of that 
all-powerful class. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, of 658 members of Parliament, 487 were virtu- 
ally nominated by peers or wealthy squires. Sanford 
enumerates 110 members who, between 1832 and 1867, 
sat as the nominees of thirty-one great families, the 
names of which he gives in his Livre d'Or. The 
political weight of these thirty-one families was equal 
to that of London and the forty towns next to it in size, 
equal to that of Ireland, double that of Scotland. The 
same class, as was only natural, retained in its own hands 
the government which depended on the Houses, and the 
public offices which depended on the government. In 
Pitt’s ministry of 1783 all his colleagues were peers, and 
he himself was the son of a peer. Embassies, high 
military commands, colonial governorships, ecclesiastical 
dignities and preferments, all the prizes at the disposal _ 
of the State, were distributed amongst the landed aris- 
tocracy, and became in their hands a means of further 
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advancement. The parties which succeeded alternately 
to power, Whig nobles or Tory nobles, each secured 
their share of the spoil. The rest of the community 
waited their turn in vain ; their day never came; nothing 
fell to their lot. If ever a privileged class existed, it 
was the English aristocracy during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It constituted by itself that populus Anglicus 
which monopolized as of right public offices and honours, 
as opposed to the rest of the nation, the plebs, who were 
only admitted to it in certain exceptional cases and after 
a period of probation more or less prolonged in the 
ranks of the landed gentry. 


IV 


THE OLIGARCHY AND THE PARLIAMENT- 
ARY SYSTEM 


I HAVE shown that the English Constitution had in 
the eighteenth century passed through nearly all its 
stages of actual progress. There is one fact im connec- 
tion with this which has never attracted sufficient 
notice, namely, that if the ruling class in England had 
not, as we have seen, been transformed into a narrow 
oligarchy, the prototype of parliamentary government 
as known to us would never in all probability have taken 
substance and shape ; and as all civilized States have at 
one time or another borrowed from England the main 
features of their constitutions, it is possible that the 
political destinies of the world might have been very 
different from what they are. Democracy succeeded 
indeed in adapting and reproducing, not without diff- 
culty, the parliamentary system, but it was only after a 
perfect model had been through other agencies built up 
for imitation. An aristocracy alone could create such a 
system, could mould its customs and form its traditions. 

The eighteenth century witnessed the gradual de- 
velopment of what was to be the chief motive power, 
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or 


the mainspring of the whole machine; namely, the 
interconnected éxistence of two great, compact and dis- 
ciplined parties, who, as either of them commanded a 
majority, assumed power by turns, the king meanwhile 
being reduced to the position of a mere spectator. 
These two parties took the shape, in the first instance, 
of opposing coalitions of powerful families who, thanks 
to “pocket boroughs” and “rotten boroughs,” could 
dispose of some hundreds of seats in Parliament, and so 
ensure the return to the House of Commons of a strong 
body of their own adherents. The representatives of 
the mass of the people formed an insignificant minority. 
The English government at the time of which we speak 
was like some trading company in which a few great 
capitalists have acquired nearly all the shares and 
formed two rival “rings”; their parliamentary representa- 
tives held their “proxies”; their “general meetings” 
took place in the House of Commons; they overawed 
or bought up the few independent “ shareholders,” 
and contended with each other concerning the ap- 
pointment of “directors,” or in other words, of ministers. 
That one of the two factions which carried the majority 
of votes could, if its members worked together, render the 
position of ministers untenable, and this is what invari- 
ably took place except when it happened that the ministers 
and the leaders of the dominant faction were identical. 


_ Ministries were thus perpetually being formed of the 


chiefs of that party which was in a majority in the 
House of Commons; the king’s influence was not | 
powerful enough to maintain any but these in office. 
There was no reason why the faction which had attained 
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power should share the fruits of it with its rivals; it 
had not too many places to bestow upon its own ad- 
herents and friends. Thus it came to pass that cabinets 
were composed altogether of men of one political hue. 
Moreover, the constant menace of an ever-present foe, 
ready at any time to attack the citadel if he suspected 
the garrison of discord or disaffection, helped to enforce 
strict obedience on the part of the ministerial rank and 
file towards their leaders, and on the part of those 
leaders towards their chief. To put it briefly, two great 
parties in opposition to each other, both compact and 
well disciplined, and both by turns through their 
chiefs intrusted with the government, a monarch 
impotent in their hands but still looked up to 
with reverence as the visible depositary of power— 
these, I take it, form the chief parts and springs of 
that machinery which is actually at work before our 
eyes. 

It is easy to see that such a system is to some extent 
forced, exceptional and artificial, and, in a way, opposed 
to nature; that it assumes the presence of politicians 
endowed with a certain measure of coolness and self- 
control, and that it has probably owed much to a happy 
combination of circumstances. For parliamentary 
government of this nature to succeed at the outset the 
existence of such an oligarchy as flourished in the 
eighteenth century was indispensable; under a demo- 
cracy it must have broken down. It is for example 
open to question whether, under a type of government 
more popular in its character, it would have been pos- 
sible, in the first instance, to form parties possessing at 
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once sufficient authority and weight, continuity, firm- 
ness and lofty moderation to control the authority of 
the throne without overturning the throne itself or 
stripping it of its prestige. Only a proud aristocracy, 
upheld but restrained by a sense of near relation- 
ship to the Crown, could grapple successfully with 
such a task. It is not difficult to believe that, under a 
popular form of government, the multiplicity of opinions, 
the divergence of interests, the shiftings of sentiment 
in the masses of the people would have reduced Parlia- 
ment to a state of disorganized confusion, of moving 
chaos; that within the parliamentary body a multi- 
plicity of petty groups would have formed for an instant 
only to dissolve again, that no main line of division 
could have been agreed on, no permanent. classification 
of parties arrived at. On the other hand the tradi- 
tional relationship to each other of the great houses 
which formed the two opposing groups, each united by 
the common object of securing power and the spoils of 
office, made it tolerably certain that only the two great 
parties, Whig and Tory, would count for anything, and 
that the composition of either party would vary very 
little. Members for pocket boroughs had merely to 
look in a given direction and follow the parliamentary 
‘leader whom their noble patrons had chosen for them ; 
obedience came easily to them, they looked upon it 
as a duty imposed by personal or political relationship ; 
speculative opinions seldom disturbed the serenity of, 
their time-honoured prejudices ; far from creating any 
claim to favour, the possession of such opinions would 
have but served to discredit them in the eyes of their 
EC, N 
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political masters! No effort was needed to establish 

among such men the tradition of party discipline. The 
"representatives of popular electorates, on the other 
hand, dare not for an instant lose sight of their con- 
stituents, they are hampered by the necessity of satis- 
fying their supporters while obeying the orders of their 
chief; they are frequently troubled by personal convic- 
tions, or are more or less under the influence of local or 
special surroundings: there is every reason to think 
that men thus placed would never have succeeded in 
observing continuously the rule of obedience to their 
party, in practising it till it became a habit, and in 
making it synonymous with the decency and honour of 
parliamentary life. Finally, the accepted and impera- 
tive usage, that a cabinet left in a minority should retire 
from office, could hardly have been established under a 
democracy. If it has become admissible, practicable 
and safe for a vote of the House of Commons to over- 
turn a ministry, it is because the opposition keeps 
another ministry constantly in readiness—a ministry 
that has been formed beforehand and is prepared at a 
day’s notice to take over the government, so that no 
interregnum is possible. It is very doubtful whether, 
in a chamber representing a shifting variety of opinions 
and interests, a combination so complex as a cabinet 
could have been for long held together and kept ready 
to hand. It is probable that at each crisis the reins of 


1 “What are you saying?” says Lord Monmouth, in a novel 
of Disraeli’s, to his grandson. “You go with your family, sir, like 
a gentleman ; you are not to consider your opinions like a philo- 
sopher or a political adventurer.”—Coningsby. 
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power would have fallen to the ground, and the country 
have been left without a government, till some body of 
men got together in haste, chance-comers or make-shifts, 
had undertaken ‘the task and assumed the attitude of 
statesmen. Thus one of the fundamental maxims of 
the system, that a ministry when outvoted must resign, 
could in the case of a popular assembly have resulted 
only in disorder and anarchy; Parliament would have 
had neither justification nor inducement for laying 
down any such rule, and it would doubtless have sought 
some other solution. 

To sum up the process, the Crown was deprived of its 
supremacy while its prestige was preserved, the various 
groups, in a Chamber crowded to the utmost, were 
reduced practically to two, they were given homo- 
geneousness and taught steadiness and obedience, and so 
rendered capable of serving as the foundations of stable 
government. Matters were so arranged that, if at any 
moment an adverse vote compelled a ministry to retire, 
the harmony between the House of Commons and the 
government though disturbed for a moment was forth- 
with restored. To effect all this involved the presence of 
conditions nicely adjusted and sometimes difficult to 
reconcile, and which, at the outset, could never have 
existed in any Parliament which formed a genuine 
assembly of the nation, and which represented with 
fidelity the capricious and incoherent opinions of the 
masses. The House of Commons was however at the 
period in question little more than a place of meeting 
for the representatives of the two coalitions of great 
families: it was owing to its peculiar character in this 
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réspect that it was enabled to carry out a work in- 
volving so much patience, firmness, discretion and 
moderation—the creation of modern parliamentary 
institutions. 

Subsequently to 1832 England has been able, while 
drawing nearer to a system of popular government, to 
preserve the usages and customs of a system altogether 
different ; she has shown a natural tendency to cling to 
methods so happy in their results that they have be- 
come the subject of national pride. Other countries, 
more democratic than she is, have succeeded in adopting 
the principles and observing the laws of that form of 
free government which she was the first to reveal to 
them, and they have erected by its means a standard of 
justice unattainable by any aristocracy. But neither 
these countries, nor England herself after 1832, could 
have discovered these principles and these laws, or could 
have applied them successfully without the teaching, 
the experience, the examples and the precedents which 
the eighteenth century furnished, or could have gradu- 
ally fitted them in with the opinions and habits of the 
day. Democracy has copied and adopted the parlia- 
mentary system and perpetuated its existence with 
more or less success; but it was essentially incapable of 
either inventing or founding it. Without the existence 
of the English oligarchy of the eighteenth century, in 
whose shade it grew up and flourished, that best type of 
free government would never have come into being and — 
would have remained unknown to the world, 


V 


THE MANUFACTURING PERIOD—THE TWO 
NATIONS 


WHILE the country gentlemen were busy establishing, 
as if for all time, their dominion over men and things, 
events were taking place in their midst which at first 
furthered their projects and seconded their efforts, before 
long operated in opposition to them, and ended by 
destroying their work just when it seemed complete and 
permanent—lI refer to the rise and development of the 
great mechanical industries. 

I have endeavoured to show that England entered 
later than is generally supposed, and even then not 
without hesitation, upon that contest for trade in which 
she has since outstripped her competitors. From the 
end of the seventeenth century we find united in her 
many of the conditions which are essential to industrial 
progress. The English possessed in 1700 a powerful 
trading fleet, the result of the Navigation Act, and they 
controlled a vast colonial market whence they could 
derive raw produce in plenty, and where they were 
able to dispose upon exceptional terms of their own 
manufactured goods. From this time forward manufac- 
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turers might count upon abundant outlets for their 
wares ; they were encouraged and stimulated to pro- 
duce. Various institutions, the necessary adjuncts and 
infallible signs of increasing production, had already 
made their appearance. The letter post was in full 
operation, the Bank of England had been founded in 
1694 During the same year facilities were given, with 
the creation of the permanent debt, for the undertaking 
of public enterprises which were of a remunerative and 
lasting character, but which at the same time imposed 
no too heavy burden on the present; both the State 
and individuals showed a more far-seeing care for and 
confidence in the future. The currency had just been 
reformed and placed upon a correct basis. Associations 
of capitalists were organized; commercial companies 
multiplied and their fleets covered the seas. The 
country had already been smitten with the fever of 
great speculations and yielded to the enticements of 
colossal ventures. Still these favourable circumstances 
and these exciting causes acted upon manufacturing 
activity merely as a reasonable stimulant; they did not 
extend so far as to bring about any sensible modification 
in the balance of the various economic forces. I have 
quoted many proofs of this ; there is one which sums up 
the whole case. The rapid increase of manufacturing 
wealth engenders as a rule a spirit of energy and 
enterprise which shows itself in an increase in the birth- 
rate, But the population of England and Wales, accord- 
ing to the most favourable estimate, only rose from 
5,134,516 to 6,039,684 between 1700 and 1750—in other 
words it increased in fifty years by less than a million, by 
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17 to 18 per cent. on the original number! This is 
identical with the feeble rate of increase maintained in 
France at the present time (1831-1851). 

The ignorance of true economic principles, the indo- 
lent security fostered by protection, the slow growth of 
science and of the scientific methods in manufactures — 
all these were so many obstacles to progress. After 
1750 six great discoveries which were destined to trans- 
form altogether the conditions of labour followed each 
other in rapid succession. In 1769, Arkwright invented 
his water-frame ; in 1770, Hargreaves his spinning- 
jenny ; in 1776, Crompton invented his mule ; in 1792, 
Kelly his self-acting mule. The working power of these 
inventions was multiplied by the steam-engine, which 
was patented by Watt in 1769, and was applied to the 
cotton manufacture in 1785, the same year in which Cart- 
wright constructed his power loom. These improvements 
were not to yield all their results before the present 
century. Arkwright’s patent fell in about 1790. Cart- 
wright’s power loom was not employed upon a large 
scale before 1815, and the self-acting mule with the 
improvements added by Roberts, not before 1825. 

On the other hand, the system of smelting by coal 
was discovered between 1740 and 1750, and that of 
steam blasts in 1788. The manufacture of iron and the 
working of mines developed rapidly. For the distribu- 
tion of the resulting products fresh lines of communica- 
tion were opened up. In 1777 the Grand Trunk Canal 
between the Trent and the Mersey was finished ; other: 
canals connected Hull with Liverpool, and both with 


Toynbee (quoting Finlaison), Industrial Revolution, p. 33. 
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Bristol. In 1792, a canal ninety miles long was con- 
structed between London and the Midland towns by 
way of Oxford, and in 1810 the system of canals was 
almost complete. Roads increased in number still more 
rapidly, and were carefully kept in order. Railways 
were of later date, and their effects were only felt when 
a third part of our century had passed ; but we may put 
it that from 1780 the industrial revolution was fairly in 
progress. 

Its effects were soon apparent. Everything, even the 
sustenance and exertions of man, resolves itself into the 
production of so much heat and is capable of being 
measured in foot-pounds. It has been calculated that 
the annual output of the coal mines alone, expressed 
as so much working power, equalled in amount 
the horse provender which could be produced from 
36,000,000 acres of land or the food for human workers 
which could be produced from 252,000,000 acres. It 
was as if a new territory of vast extent and extreme 
fertility had been opened up by the side of the old. 
Under circumstances of so much promise the birth- 
rate rose rapidly. We have seen that the popula- 
tion increased by about a sixth only during the first 
fifty years of the eighteenth century ; between 1750 and 
1800 it increased by more than half; between 1800 and 
1850 by more than 90 per cent.; and by more than 
50 per cent. during the thirty years which followed. 
Since the beginning of the century the agricultural 
population has remained stationary or has diminished. 
Thus the gigantic increase which each decennial census 
shows is due to the growth of the manufacturing and 
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trading community. A little later than 1860, the two 
divisions of the population, the agricultural and the 
industrial, stood to each other in the numerical relation 
of 1,000 to 2,675, and the values of the goods produced 
by them respectively in the proportion of 3,500 to 
5,800 millions of francs; an actual excess of the one 
over the other could probably be traced back as far as 
the beginning of the century. That swarm of human 
beings suddenly and artificially generated in the heat 
of countless furnaces, possessed from the very outset 
the characteristics of a second nation. They neither 
mingled intimately with the nation which already existed, 
nor shared the surface of the soil in equal proportion 
with it. They filled the empty spaces which surrounded 
the new mining centres and established themselves in 
insignificant towns, places unknown to the annals of 
municipalities and as yet of no account in the com- 
mercial statistics of the country. It was the north of 
England, a district till then scarcely peopled, which . 
profited almost exclusively by the increase of inhabitants. 
In 1700 the ten counties which surpassed the others, 
excluding the metropolitan counties, in the density of 
their population, all lay to the south of the latitude of 
Birmingham. In 1750, of the ten most thickly popu- 
lated counties, there were four, and at the present time, 
there are at least six, lying to the north of that limit. 
It was above all in the towns that the influx of 
population was apparent. In 1680 London formed the | 
only considerable mass of dwellings which existed in 
the kingdom. Other great towns shot up and spread 
with the rapidity of a conflagration, “shooting up like 
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flames and tending ever to engulf each other”! It was 
not the old cities known to history, Bristol, Norwich, 
York or Exeter, which grew indeed, but slowly, but 
towns like Liverpool, the population of which rose from 
4,000 in 1685 to 40,000 in 1760, and to 552,508 in 
1881, and Manchester, which contained 6,000 inhabitants 
in 1685, from 40,000 to 45,000 in 1760, 95,000 in 1801 
and 517,649 in 1881; the populations of Birmingham 
and Sheffield, which were smaller than that of Man- 
chester in 1685, reached nearly to 30,000 in 1760, 
increased respectively to 74,000 and 46,000 in 1801, 
and number at the present time 400,000 and 285,000. 
These were all places which had been in the sixteenth 
century either unknown or unimportant. A new 
England was added to the old; it was as if a new land 
had been upheaved from the sea, and joined on to the 
shores of some old-world continent. The teeming 
swarms of population sought breathing space in the 
new territory and seized upon it as upon virgin soil ; 
they found nothing there, and created a society for 
themselves—a society that was ignorant of the traditions 
and ideas which prevailed in the country and the older 
towns. The very conditions of labour intensified the 
difference between the two communities. I have shown 
how manufactures in the first stage of their modern 
development deserted the corporate towns for the 
purely rural districts, that they were carried on there 
side by side with agriculture and under domestic, almost 
patriarchal conditions ; weaving, for instance, was carried 


1 “ Croissent comme la flamme et ne cessent de tendre vers un 
abime de grandeur.” Ætudes sur P Angleterre, Léon Faucher. 
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on by men who owned the looms they worked. As 
machinery ‘was brought into practical use workmen 
were compelled to live within reach of the motive 
power, and an end was thus put to the transitional 
system of combined industries. In the country dis- 
tricts the rural element alone remained. The factory 
system appeared with all its characteristics : concentra- 
tion of capital, sub-division of labour, the personal 
contact of great numbers of individuals between whom 
existed no moral tie, and a broadly traced line of 
division between employer and employed. On the other 
hand the human being became a mere part of the 
machine ; the workman no longer controlled the industry 
at which he toiled; he was compelled to watch—an 
uninterested hireling—the mechanical beat of an engine 
which derived its brute force from the action of steam. 
A mere spectator could detect that a new community 
had arisen. Sir Robert Peel remarked in 1806 that 
the progress of machinery had created “a supplementary 
race of men;” a new race had in fact appeared upon 
the scene with instincts, passions, sufferings, grievances, 
ideas, habits and laws peculiar to itself. From that 
time there were in England two distinct nations ; 
Disraeli has contrasted them in Sybil, and Mrs. Gaskell 
in North and South, and the younger of the two grew 
so rapidly that, springing as it did almost from nothing, 
it comprised in 1871 more than four-fifths of the 
working population. 

In this twofold world, with its two centres of attraction, 
the social and political system created by the country 
gentlemen was altogether out of place. It was contrary 
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to reason and opposed to the logic of facts that one 
whole section of the community—the youngest, the most 
ambitious, and soon to be the most numerous, which by 
reason of the novel interests and the unforeseen wants 
which its development had evoked, was more nearly 
affected than the others were by the state of the law 
and its administration —should find itself without a voice 
in the legislation and government of the country. A 
fairer division of political power was sure in the long 
run to prevail; this event was rendered even more cer- 
tain by the conduct of the country gentlemen, who by 
monopolizing the land had narrowed the social basis, 
while they extended the agrarian basis of their authority, 
and who had weakened the title to influence which num- 
bers might have given by depopulating the rural districts. 
Each census which revealed a relative diminution of the 
rural community with a marked increase of the industrial 
community, made it more difficult to defend the exclu- 
sive retention of privileges by that section of the nation 
which was steadily declining in numbers. 

At the end of the eighteenth century a still more 
deeply-seated cause isolated rural England—lI refer to its 
peculiar views upon the subject of political economy. 
At that date, throughout the manufacturing world, the 
excitement of success created a tendency to look upon 
the maximum of production as a species of sovereign 
good. The maximum of production is only attainable 
where no obstacle created by law or custom exists to 
prevent that which has to be done from passing into 
the hands most capable of doing it, nor to prevent those 
hands in their turn from undertaking the task and doing 
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their best, The free circulation of capital, the free 
play of individual capacity, this was the twofold rule 
enunciated by the new nation with greater and greater 
emphasis. A third principle was also insisted on, namely 
that if the individual and capital were to be freely em- 
ployed in the work of production, the full fruits of their 
activity must be secured to them ; it followed from this 
that the idle and the weak were to be left to bear the 
consequences of their idleness and weakness, and were 
not to be allowed to become a burden on the deserving 
and the strong, or, in other words, that each one’s share 
in the profits was to be reckoned by the value of his 
services, and not by the extent of his necessities. 

The doctrines and methods adopted by the country 
gentlemen were altogether opposed to these maxims. 
The great landowners, as we have seen, by their system 
of settlements had re-established, for their own ends, a 
species of mortmain ; land passed out of circulation and 
became the subject of a more or less forced monopoly 
in the hands of a class which was day by day becoming 
less numerous. The landowner who failed to make a 
profit from his land was unable to sell it; one whole 
class, the class which is in France most ardently attached 
to the soil—the peasantry—were prevented from buying. 
On the other hand, the right of ownership was split up; 
nothing was left but an incomplete form of dominiwm, 
a life interest subject to the rights of a remainderman— 
a state of things essentially incompatible with the proper | 
management of an estate. A strange spectacle con- 
fronts us. We have followed the great landowner in 
the exercise of his multitudinous public functions, we 
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have gauged his influence and traced in detail the limits 
of his authority, but when, with minds profoundly im- 
pressed with the idea of his boundless power, we accom- 
pany him to his own estate, we find that this great man, 
this autocrat, is the most helpless of human beings. A 
mere usufructuary, thwarted at every turn, he can sell 
no portion of his estate nor raise by mortgage the funds 
necessary for its development. He can neither cut down 
a tree nor grant a long lease. His lawyer is perpetually 
at his elbow raising legal objections to the most prudent 
and the most useful schemes, or aiding him with all the 
subtiety of the law to avoid that heavy responsibility 
which the exercise of the every-day acts of ownership 
involves, The landowner’s only means of effecting what 
he wishes is by obtaining the sanction of the Court of 
Chancery—a sanction only granted in certain special 
cases. The anomaly of his position strikes us from 
every point of view.! 

The position of the farmer was not less inconsistent 
with economic principles than was that of the great 
landowner. The law of distress, as elaborated in the 
eighteenth century, sacrificed the ordinary creditor and 
endangered the under tenant ; the farmer had in con- 
sequence great difficulty in procuring the advances which 
he required or in sub-letting a part of his holding. The 
system of letting from year to year produced even worse 
results. The tenant at will had no security that he 
would enjoy the fruit of his toil or reap the benefit of 


1 The position of the “limited owner” has been altogether 
changed by modern legislation, notably by the Settled Land 
Act, 1882. 
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his improvements; he felt no incentive to the employ- 
ment of more costly methods of cultivation or to the 
application of the latest agricultural discoveries. A 
politician guided by sentiment might regard the tenant 
as sufficiently protected by the traditional fairness and 
good faith of the landowner, by the honourable under- 
standing which had existed for generations between in- 
dividuals and families of the two classes. Political 
economy cannot accept the virtues of humanity as its 
basis. It is possible that the tenant of a generous land- 
lord might feel that he ran no risk in laying out his own 
capital in improving the land, but he lacked the means 
of inspiring the banker, whose confidence was indispens- 
able to him, with the same feeling of security. Here 
again rural England, when confronted with the difficult 
problem involved in the relations existing between the 
owner and the cultivator of the soil, fixed upon a solu- 
tion directly opposed to the teaching of Smith or Young. 
The position taken up by the rural community at the 
. beginning of the present century grew more and more 
precarious and untenable as the energies of the remain- 
ing sections of society were directed towards a solution 
which was altogether different. 
Any violent disproportion between the positions of 
the powerful and the weak provokes the interference of 
the State in its character of guardian of the rights of 
individuals, and leads in the end to the adoption of 
socialist remedies: the country gentlemen foresaw and 
anticipated this. No more curious record exists than 
that which reveals to usa particular variety of socialism, 
to which the name of “Tory socialism” has been given, 
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springing at the end of the eighteenth century from the 


very movement which originated the system of Jlati- 
Jundia. It was a species of compensation spontaneously 
offered for abuses which were not to be removed ; it was 
a salve applied to a virulent disorder, the causes of 
which no one dared to attack. The poor relief of 
Elizabeth’s time was not, speaking strictly, a socialist 
measure: it drew a distinction between the old and 
infirm and the able-bodied; the latter did not receive 
actual relief ; work was found for them and they were 
compelled to perform it. It was the parish, a species of 
enlarged family, which relieved the impotent poor, and 
it did so under the guidance of the Church and in her 
charitable spirit. After 1782 the character of the system 
changed altogether. The creation of great estates had 
dispossessed, driven off, and crowded together in certain 
spots great masses of human beings inevitably doomed 
to poverty and degradation. The country gentlemen in 
order to avoid State interference were compelled to deal 
with this state of things themselves. Throughout the 
country, by order of the justices, parishes were grouped 
together for purposes of poor relief, and civil sub-divi- 
sions of the county were thus practically created. A 
staff of officials knowing little of those whom they 
assisted, and acting under the immediate control of the 
magistrates, dealt out relief with the practical object 
of preserving the public peace, and of insuring that 
tranquillity and decorum which the gentry took care 
should be maintained. During more than fifty years 
both theory and practice had alike required that the 
pauper should receive no relief unless he consented to 
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be lodged, or, in other words, confined in a workhouse. 
“Outdoor relief” was not permitted ; that is to say, no 
assistance was given to paupers in their homes. Relief 
in this shape was evidently an encouragement to idleness 
and improvidence. But detestable as the system was, 
it was once more made legal by an Act passed in 1782. 
It was no doubt supposed that a slender pittance would 
suffice to silence complaints, but outdoor relief soon came 

_ to be regarded first as a payment in aid of insufficient 
wages, then as a payment made to bring up wages to a 
standard looked upon as normal ; and finally, the amount 
of relief granted was made to depend without limitation 
upon the number of individuals to be supported. On May 
6,1795, some Berkshire justices, meeting at Speenham- 
land, issued a proclamation declaring that in future 
allowances calculated upon a certain principle should 
be made to poor workmen and their families, and they 
accordingly fixed a scale of relief adjusted in proportion 
to the price of wheat and the number of children in 
each household. The report of this proclamation spread 
from one end of England to the other. Its extraordinary 
. provisions were copied and adopted by the magistrates 
in a great number of counties, and were so readily 
acquiesced in by the country gentlemen that the pro- 
clamation became generally known as the “ Speenham- 
land Act of Parliament,” the word Parliament implying 
that it had all the authority of a general enactment. 

- The effects of it were such as might have been expected ; 
demoralization, the multiplication of irregular connec- 
tions and an enormous increase in the poor-rate.1 This 
According to the Report of the 25th March, 1832, of seven 
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was at all events socialism and nothing else; its dis- 
tinguishing marks are clearly visible. The system was 
not indeed worked by the State but in extensive districts, 
where its working tended to become, like the working of 
a State institution, indiscriminate and inelastic. Relief 
was dealt out as the State itself would have dealt it out, 
according to the necessities of the individual relieved, not 
according to the value of his services; and in the resulta 
minimum rate of wage was fixed, payment for work and 
the legal allowance being added together as complemen- 
tary to each other, so as to amount in all cases to the same 
total. The same policy inspired a statute of 1819,1 which 
provided that any parish might acquire land to the 
amount of twenty acres (raised later to fifty,1 & 2 William 
IV., c. 42), and employ upon it, at reasonable rates of 
wages, the poor who were capable of work. This was 
simply an example of national workshops (ateliers nation- 
au) in an agricultural form. It is clear that the country 
gentlemen did their best to relieve the misery and remedy 
the injustice which were the results of the system upon 
which their own supremacy was founded. They gave 
without stint to render that system tolerable. They 
endeavoured to silence the complaints of the destitute 
paupers who depended on them by providing for their 
daily subsistence. They did not see—they shrank from 
seeing—that their task was hopeless and contrary to the 
laws of nature, and that the remedy which they applied 


millions sterling expended in the relief of the poor, only five per 
cent. was paid for work ; all the rest went for the support of the 
impotent and the idle. 
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enlarged the wound though it might for the moment 
dnll the pain. Above all were they blind to the fact 
that their practice was directly opposed to the principles 
of that young, energetic, and self-reliant generation 
which was springing up around them, and that conse- 
quently the organization of which they were the head 
was destined all the sooner to be condemned as artificial 
and antiquated. The State interference which they 
dreaded was only a question of time; the excessive 
concentration in the hands of a few of so much property 
and influence rendered it inevitable that a day would 
come when the legislature would be compelled to aid 
the dispossessed and check the abuse of power, and that 
with this end in view the State would impose a new 
code of regulations and employ its own agents to carry 
them out. ‘Tory socialism, a lower and short-lived form 
of State socialism, forced into existence by the intoler- 
able oppression of monopoly, could never have amounted 
to more than a provisional solution of the difficulty. 


Lo 
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VI 
MANUFACTURES AND THE MANOR 


WHILE the rural community culminated in an oli- 
garchy such as I have described, a process of evolution 
no less remarkable in character was going on in the 
manufacturing world. It began peaceably enough with 
a form of alliance between the manufacturers and the 
country gentlemen; it ended in the shock of an open 
rupture. Even before manufactures had made any not- 
able progress manufacturers seem to have enjoyed great 
influence. Adam Smith shows that they had become 
formidable to the government, and that they had ob- 
tained so much hold upon public opinion as to command 
popular support. Parliament turned an attentive ear 
to their demands ; they procured the passing of certain 
Acts which operated altogether in their own interests, 
and which were in many cases a source of annoyance 
to the landowners. We see with surprise that the 
country gentlemen accepted and passed measures which 
imposed what were apparently most vexatious restrictions 
on sheep-shearing and the transport of wool! It is 
probable that, to begin with, these measures were much 

1 Wealth of Nations, book iv. ch. 8 
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less a concession to the interests of a powerful class than 
the outcome of a mistaken belief common to all classes, 
that it is of the highest advantage to a State to attract 
and retain the largest possible amount of foreign money, 
The country gentlemen had no doubt to reckon with 
the novi homines, but they did so upon advantageous 
terms by dealing with them individually. No sooner 
had a manufacturer attained conspicuous prosperity than 
overtures were made to him, and he fell a rich and easy 
prey. Some prosperous traders were conciliated by 
marriages, others acquired estates, were received upon a 
footing of equality by the country gentlemen, enrolled 
themselves in the ranks of the squirearchy, and aimed 
at founding families. During the whole of this first 
period the mauufacturers were intent on their own 
interests, but they had no conception that those interests 
were often opposed to those of the great landowners. 
Both classes alike favoured monopoly; they supported 
each other, exchanged favours, and legislated by turns 
for each other’s benefit. The men who had made their 
own fortunes and outstripped their rivals saw no cause 
for annoyance in the privileges of the country gentle- 
men, They were as yet unaware of their own strength; 
they were moreover few in numbers, and they had risen 
in succession as individuals rather than as a class. So 
soon as they had struggled to the surface they were 
attracted and absorbed by the dominant section; they 
grew contented with things as they were, and their ex- 
ample maintained amongst those who followed them in 
their rise a feeling of respect for a social organization 
which could thus reward a life of toil. 
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Interests which have not yet found expression in an 
abstract proposition may draw men towards each other; 
they do not form them into a compact body capable of 
united action. Men thus associated are an army with- 
out uniform or flag; they may have endurance enough 
to act on the defensive, they have neither the dash nor 
the enthusiasm which would enable them to deliver an 
attack. Those principles only which can be embodied 
in some general theory can initiate a decisive effort and 
sustain it to the end, and such principles were not lack- 
ing to the manufacturing classes. The closeness of the 
connection which united the theory of free exchange 
and competition with the cult of nature, that chief 
article of belief in the eighteenth century, has not per- 
haps been sufficiently insisted upon The doctrine of - 
the day which taught that human nature possessed an 
unerring instinct, which successfully supplied the place 
of the reasoned efforts of the legislature, and a capacity 
for development which effectually disconcerted them, 
was silently influencing the minds of men, compelling 
them to refer everything to the action of that one cause. 
The phrase Laissez faire, laissez passer only reasserts 
this double principle in the language and form of 
political economy. The first axiom is embodied in the 
optimism of Adam Smith, the second in the fatalism of 
Malthus and Ricardo. For a long period theories such 
as these remained the property of philosophers and 
publicists, but they could not fail to grow and spread. 
Ricardo carried them with him into Parliament when 
he was elected in 1819. It is clear that the humanit- 

* Toynbee, Ind. Rev., p. 20. 
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arian Tory socialism, which, as I have shown, suggested 
the expedient of outdoor relief, forced on the legislature 
the creation of parish farms, and fixed a normal rate of 
wages (the excess over and above the market rate being 
made up by charitable contributions), was altogether at 
variance with the theory of free competition. In this 
lay the beginnings of a conflict of legislation and of a 
schism which was to divide the two Englands, rural and 
commercial, from each other. 

The opposition between the two was at first not very 
noticeable. The manufacturers were slow to shake off 
their belief in monopoly. The treaty of 1786 with 
France merely carried out the theories of protection in 
a mitigated form; there was nothing to show that the 
parties to it had been really converted to contrary views. 

It was only towards 1820 that the doctrine of econ- 
omic freedom gained any decided hold upon men’s 
minds, exposed popular fallacies, and was recognized as 
a practical truth. It was only then that it appealed 
confidently to public opinion, and that it began to in- 
fluence legislation. To this year belongs the petition 
presented to Parliament by the merchants of London, 
In this document was set forth the disastrous effect of 
prohibitive and protective duties, and of a legislation 
which pretended to regulate the course of trade. From 
that time the movement went on. The Edinburgh 
Chamber of Commerce drew up a petition to the same 
effect, and a committee of the House of Commons pre- 
sented a report which was nothing less than a free-trade 
manifesto. In 1823 the London merchants called for 
the abolition of the protective system in still more 
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energetic terms, “even though” (these were the words 
of their petition) “other nations should be slow to 
establish reciprocity.” The legislature finally yielded to 
a pressure which had become irresistible. In 1822-23 
the exclusive privileges established by the navigation 
laws were curtailed, and they were done away with 
entirely in 1849. In 1825 the laws forbidding the ex- 
portation of wool were repealed, and those forbidding 
the exportation of machinery were relaxed (the latter 
disappeared completely only in 1843). During the same 
year the penalties imposed upon persons hiring work- 
men for service abroad, and upon the workmen so hired, 
were abolished. The right of the labouring class to 
form combinations, and to organize strikes with a view 
to higher wages, was recognized. It is impossible to 
peruse the enactments of the period between 1820 and 


1830 without feeling the influence of a new social . 


element, resolute, liberal, and progressive in its nature, 
in striking contrast to the first so-called “cotton lords,” 
that feeble and narrow clique so quickly swallowed up 
in the great body of landowners. A flood of light, it is 
plain, had illumined the new generation; they saw, 
knew, and believed. To them was given the love of com- 
petition and of freedom of action, a desire for wider 
fields, a spirit of optimism which gloried in rather than 
dreaded the struggle for life. Impulses like these, such 
as the men who preceded them had never felt, filled 
their minds, severed their sympathies from the rural 
aristocracy, and made of them its determined opponents. 
From that time forward the conflict raged between the 
old England and the new, between the manufactory and 
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the manor. The great manufacturers, as a class, were 
- not only fully conscious of their own power and weight 
in the country, but they held a common faith, they had 
given their common adhesion to certain well-defined 
principles, and they were intent upon carrying those 
principles, to their practical conclusion. Each of the 
opposing hosts represented a distinct body of interests ; 
a distinct economic theory was inscribed on the banner 
of each. The class which had risen claimed a place in 
the political world from which it had till then been 
shut out; its demands were backed by the opinion of 
the nation ; it worsted its opponents, and finally carried 
its point. This redistribution of power received its 
legislative recognition in the Reform Act of 1832. We 
must not however regard this great measure as merely 
conceding their political rights to a portion of the 
nation which had been denied them; it was something 
more than a step towards equality, than a concession 
granted to democracy. Anew theory of politics, slowly 
elaborated after much effort, appeared in the Reformed 
Parliament, inspired fresh legislation, modified the 
moral code, and strove to reorganize on its own lines 
the political system of England. 


VII 
THE REFORM OF 1832 
CONCLUSION 


It was in 1832 that the two Englands first met in 
conflict. It does not fall within the scope of this work 
to chronicle in detail the collisions and onslaughts, the 
doubtful victories and the gradual retreat of the country 
gentlemen, or to trace down to the present day the record 
of a struggle which is still unfinished. One by one the 
privileges of the higher classes were done away with. 
Their political privileges fell first. The Reform Act of 
1832 gave to the great manufacturing ‘towns the right 
of returning members, and transferred to them the seats 
in Parliament which had belonged to the “pocket 
boroughs” of the country aristocracy. The Act of 1835 
dissolved the ancient municipal corporations, close and 
corrupt bodies who sold their votes to the great land- 
owners. In 1838 the exclusive character of the property 
qualification for a seat in Parliament, which had till then 
depended on real property alone,was modified, and in 1858 
the property qualification was abandoned altogether. 

Their economic privileges were swept away at a single 
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blow in 1846. The corn laws were repealed, and the 
markets opened to cereals from abroad. Their fiscal 
immunities were broken in upon, notably in 1853; and 
during last year ! (1885) a proposal of the then govern- 
ment would have modified them still further. But it is 
in relation to questions of civil privilege and administra- 
tive authority that the combat waxes hottest, and that 
victory will carry with it the most important results. 
During the whole of the eighteenth century the country 
gentlemen, as we have seen, did their utmost to turn 
the ownership of land into a monopoly by accumulating 
it in the hands of a few, and to establish a system of 
mortmain by tying up estates in the same families from 
generation to generation. They sinned directly against 
economic law in rendering the position of the farmer 
precarious and uncertain to the highest degree, when his 
undertaking was one which could only be carried on in 
a spirit of far-seeing enterprise and with a view to far- 
off results. A system which favoured monopoly and 
mortmain, and ran counter to the laws of politicaleconomy, 
gave ample reason for the intervention of the legislature 
in the name of the public welfare. Napoleon remarked, 
when the law of 1810 relating to mines was under 
discussion, that he would never suffer any individual to 
throw twenty square leagues of land in a corn-growing 
province out of cultivation, in order to form a park? 


1 Written in 1886. The passage refers to a proposal in Mr, 
Childers’s Budget of 1885. 

2 Menant, die de l'École des Sciences politiques, No. 2. 
Carlyle puts the following language into the mouths of the squire- 
archy : “ What would become uF you —— if we chose to grow 
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The right of the individual to dispose of his property 
does not justify him in depriving the people of their 
means of subsistence. The danger was, in the case of 
England, all the more grave as, according to the most 
eminent lawyers, the Roman and French conception of 
the ownership of property, as implying the absolute 
right to use and abuse it, is unknown to the English 
common law. The principle of that law is to recognize 
“tenures” only, that is to say, the holding of land which 
has been granted on certain conditions. This species of 
ownership, altogether relative in character, occupies a 
moral and legal position far less strong than does owner- 
ship as understood in certain other countries, as, for 
instance, in France; it is less able to defend itself ener- 
getically from attacks directed against it m the name 
of public expediency. The late statutes dealing with the 
relations of landlords and tenants in Ireland offended 
against no principle of English law,! even when they 
thrust aside freedom of contract, substituted a standard 
of value fixed by an official arbitrator for the law of supply 
and demand, and practically conferred upon the tenant 
only partridges henceforth and a modicum of wheat for our own 
use? Cannot we do what we like with our own?”—Past and 
Present, p. 215. 

1 The Irish tenant no more looks upon his rent as proving the 
ownership of the land by the landlord than does the landlord 
look upon his taxes as proving the ownership of the land by the 
State. Gladstonian legislation has nearly arrived at the Irish 
theory of ownership, by reducing the landlord, speaking approxi- 
mately, to the position of a mere rent-charger. The tenants 
consider that not enough has yet been done for them, seeing that 


they are still liable to eviction in cases where they are unable to 
pay their rents. 
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a species of joint ownership in the soil. They were 
opposed to ‘interests and considerations which were 
economic .only; the only serious arguments which they 
had to contend with were those founded on expediency. 
We find in the recent Act passed for the benefit of 
the Scotch crofters a still graver legislative infringement, 
In a certain sense, upon the rights of property. It is to 
be observed that while the subject was under discussion 
the arguments on both sides were founded on the 
special-cireumstances of the case, and again amounted to 
nothing more than appeals to expediency. Even in 
England the landlords have shown themselves no better 
able to withstand, upon principle, a measure designed 
to protect the tenant against damage done by game, nor 
a measure designed to secure him compensation for his 
own permanent improvements. Here again we have 
another attack directed against freedom of contract. The 
farmer now possesses certain rights which he cannot 
surrender by agreement ; there are certain improvements 
which he can carry out, even against the wishes of his 
landlord, without losing his right to be compensated for 
them on a scale to be fixed by arbitration. If moreover 
we are to attach weight to the complaints of the class 
who have benefited by recent legislation, and to the 
schemes put forward by theorists, the Agricultural 
Holdings Act is merely the tentative introduction to more 
radical measures. It is openly proposed to reduce the 
landlord to the position of a rent-charger, and a time is to 
come when his tenants shall be free to cultivate his 
estates and transfer their interests in them without his 
having any right to interfere. This is however by no 
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means the only threat directed against real property. 
Politicians of importance have taken up, and made a 
part of their programme, as worthy of serious attention, 
projects which go so far as to confer on municipal 
authorities the right of compulsory purchase of urban 
and suburban properties at such prices as would be given 
by a willing buyer to a willing seller—volentis volenti.t 
They see nothing extravagant in compelling the res- 
titution of plots of land supposed to have been unjustly 
appropriated, and in setting back the limits of prescrip- 
tion in order to deal more effectually with the wrongful 
occupiers. To this must be added the agitation kept 
on foot by societies ike the Land Reform Union and 
the Scotch Land Restoration League, the stir created 
by the books and speeches of Henry George, and the 
pamphlet of Mr. Wallace, and the response which they 
have drawn from classes of the community—the clergy, 
for instance—generally credited with conservative views. 
For a long time too the soil which was to receive the 
seeds of modern socialism had been prepared by the 
theories of well-known writers. John Stuart Mill, for 
instance, claimed, as belonging to the State, the unearned 
increment, viz., that portion of the increase in the value 
of land not due to the efforts of the owner but to the 
general progress of the nation. The English system of 
great landed estates has provided ‘an opening for, and 
given an impulse to, a whole series of agrarian laws? 

? The proposal of Mr. Jesse Collings adopted in substance by 
Lord Randolph Churchill. See report of debate of Oct. 2, 1886.1 


? Democratic legislation has not kept pace with agrarian legis- 


1 This proposal has since been approved i in a modified form, and has passed into 
law as ‘‘The Allotments Act, 1887.’ 
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The administrative powers of the country gentlemen 
have been to an equal extent abridged and threatened. 
The duties to be performed have multiplied continuously 
with the needs of a progressive community; the task of 
performing them has in the end proved too much for 


lation ; but itis a fact of no slight significance that the Lord 
Chancellor of a Tory government brought in, in 1887, a Bill which 
aimed at no less than the virtual suppression of the right of 
primogeniture by destroying at a blow the distinction existing 
between realty and personalty in cases of intestate succession.} 
Fresh facilities for the barring of estates tail and provisions for- 
bidding their creation in the future gave still greater emphasis to 
the anti-aristocratic character of the measure. 

I give below a list of reforms insisted on at the present time by 
the advanced party. The “Free Land League” voted the following 
programme in 1885 (See the Daily News, 19th August, 1885) :— 

(1) Abolition of the law of primogeniture. 

(2) Abolition of copyhold and customary tenure, and obsolete 

| manorial rights. 

(3) Prohibition of settlement of land upon unborn persons, 
and of the general power of creating life estates in 
land. 

(4) Conveyance by registration of title ; all interests in the 
property registered to be recorded. 

(5) Provision for the sale of encumbered settled property. 

(6) Preservation of commons, and of popular rights over land 
and water, and restoration of any illegally taken away 
in recent times. 

(7) Enfranchisement of long leaseholds. 

(8) Amendment of law of landlord and tenant calculated to 
promote and further to protect improvements. 

(9) To promote the acquirement of land by the people for 
residence and cultivation both by general laws and by 
the instrumentality of municipalities and other local 
bodies. 


1 A Tory government has, in fact, passed a measure which strikes the first blow 
at the rule of primogeniture. See Stat. 53 and 54, Vic., c. 29. 
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the strength and ability of the original county authori- 
ties. It has been necessary to organize special bodies 
for the administration of districts intermediate in size 
between the county and the parish. The magistrates 
are ex officio members of these bodies, but, as a matter 
of fact, they take little part in their proceedings. On 
the other hand the State intervenes more actively under 
the new system than it did under the old. It does so 
not only by means of a code of minute regulations, but 
also through the agency of an official whose powers are 
continuously on the increase—“the inspector.” The 
inspector can attend the proceedings of any board and can 
call for their accounts ; he corresponds with the secretary 
of the department over the heads of the local authorities, 
and he alone has the power of initiating the dismissal 
of their officers. It is only in their Quarter Sessions 
that the country gentlemen have preserved their liberty 
of action; there they are still unembarrassed by the 
presence of elected colleagues or the interference of the 
State. The Quarter Sessions have, however, retained 
but little of their importance! The small proportion 
borne by the county rate to the whole sum of local 
taxation, hardly five per cent., gives us some idea of this 
rapid falling off. A remarkable change has taken place. 
In the eighteenth century the gentry had excluded the 
professional element, the lawyers, from the commission of 
the peace. At the present time the country gentlemen 
are in their turn elbowed out and thrust aside by the 
engineer, the doctor, the officer of health—by a whole 


1 The jurisdiction of Quarter Sessions as a criminal court is not 
referred to here. 
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bureaucracy of skilled specialists. It has been already 
proposed moré than once to deprive the squirearchy of 
their administrative and financial powers, and to transfer 
those powers to councils for the most part chosen by 
election, where the magistrates in fact will not sit, 
though they may have technically the right to do so. It 
is proposed to do away with the plural vote which gives 
to the landowners so marked an advantage, to introduce 
the ballot, &e. It is hoped by the same measure to 
restore to the parish its former autonomy, and to revive 
the parochial self-government which the eighteenth 
century suppressed, Threatened on one side by the 
State and officialism, on the other by the principle of 
popular election, the magistracy as an aristocratic in- 
stitution needs all its ancient prestige to delay the 
inevitable success of that double attack.! 


1 Since these lines have been written the proposed reform has 
been effected in England by the Local Government Act, 1888, and 
in Scotland by the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1889. The 
present Cabinet moreover is pledged to complete the work by 
embodying in a supplementary statute those clauses of their 


‘scheme which the resistance of the Opposition has constrained 


them to postpone for a time. The Local Government Act of 1888 
has completed the discomfiture of the ancient system of county 
government. A wide and gaping breach has been effected in the 
ancient barrier which secured the supremacy of the squirearchy, 
and guarded the approaches to the House of Lords. 

The new enactment retains for the magistrates their judicial 
functions, but it transfers all the administrative functions of 
Quarter Sessions to elective county councils. The control of the 
police, a judicial as well as an administrative matter, is not left 
wholly with the magistrates ; it is intrusted to a mixed committee 
containing an equal number of elected councillors. It is intended 
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The country gentlemen have guided for centuries the 
destinies of England. Legislation, executive govern- 
ment, local administration and foreign politics, all phases, 
in short, of political life, show clear traces of their handi- 
work. Under the Tudors they played a useful part; 
they were the agents of the Crown and were moved by 
true patriotism ; but with the fall of the House of Stuart 
their ambition grew, and they attempted the perilous 
heights of absolute power. They had already subdued 
and despoiled the Church, expelled a dynasty, and 
humbled the Crown. They attempted finally to bring 
the whole nation into subjection to themselves. They 
monopolized the land, they broke down parochial self- 
government, and seized on the right of nomination to 
all local offices ; they extended their jurisdiction in the 
counties till it was almost unlimited, and so robbed of 
its importance the central authority of the State ; they 
controlled the electorate, and filled both Houses of 
Parliament ; they succeeded in closing to all other classes 
the access to political power. At the very time when 


in the future to substitute elective district councils for the 
highway boards and boards of health upon which the landlords 
exercise a preponderating influence. No one has a seat ex officio 
upon the new councils; the landlords can become members of them 
only through the votes of their fellow-citizens. Property quali- 
fications are no longer required, and there is no plural vote to tell 
in favour of the largest tax-payers. The rule is, one man one 
vote, and the franchise is enjoyed by every householder who pays 
rates. The fact is full of meaning that it is a Conservative 
government which has taken the initiative in organizing a reform 
so clearly destructive of the former authority of the landlords. 
It was plain that the time had come and that the sacrifice had to 
be made. | 
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they were most intent on casting the nation into bondage 
what was almost a new community was added to the 
England of the past, a community open to influences 
from without, teeming with new ideas, swept in every 
direction by a breeze of liberty and progress. The 
attempt of the landlords failed. The new generation 
cast off its oppressors and retaliated upon them within 
their own territory. From 1832 onwards the move- 
ment has never paused. The great manufacturers 
carried the breach, and the other classes followed them. 
In 1867 the working classes in the towns forced their 
way into the electorate. The tenant farmers were given 
the right of voting in 1832, but they have only enjoyed 
its unfettered exercise since the adoption of the ballot 
in 1872. In 1884 the agricultural labourers were in 
their turn admitted to the franchise, and England has 
just! made her first trial of almost universal suffrage. 
The peculiar effect of the aristocratic revolution of the 
eighteenth century was not so much that it let loose 
democracy—democracy would in any case have had its 
day—as that it disturbed profoundly the conception 
of property, and that it excited more violently than 
elsewhere the chimera of agrarian radicalism. That 
dangerous addition to the political and social claims of 
the present day is an answer, and a natural one, to the 
inordinate pretensions of the landowning oligarchy in 
the last century. But, be that as it may, at the no 
distant date when a reformed system of local administra- 
tion and a redistribution of landed property shall have 
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shifted the basis of political power, the England of the 
past is destined, if I may so put it, to suffer a change of 
soul. Her ancient spirit must needs disappear with the 
county aristocracy, that healthy and vigorous frame 
which formerly sheltered it, and a new life must 
quicken the freshly moulded clay of the English 
democracy. 


THE END. 
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The following Volumes are Ready: 


GENERAL Gorpon. By Col. Sir W. BUTLER. 
Henry V. By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH. 
LiviNGSTONE. By THomaAs HUGHES. 
Lorp LAWRENCE. By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE. 
WELLINGTON. By GEORGE Hooper. 
Dampier. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Monx. By JULIAN CORBETT. 
STRAFFORD. By H. D. TRaAILL. 

WarrEN HASTiINGs. By Sir ALFRED LYALL. 
PETERBOROUGH. By W. STEBBING. 
CAPTAIN Cook. By WALTER BESANT 

Sir Henry HAVELOCK. By A. Forses. 


15. 6d. each. 


Cuivre. By Colonel Sir CHARLES WILSON. 
Sir CHARLES Napier. By Col. Sir Wm. 
BUTLER. 
Drake. By JULIAN CORBETT. 
WARWICK, THE Kinc-Maker. By C. W. 
OMAN. 
The undermentioned are in the Press or in 
Preparation : 
Montrose. By Mowsray Morris. 
MARLBOROUGH. By Col. Sir Wm. BUTLER. 
Ropney. By Davip HANNAY. 


Sir Joun Moore. By Colonel MAURICE. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—Edited 
by Joun Mortey. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
Cheap Edition. 15.64. ; sewed, 15. 


Jounson. By LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Scorr. By R. H. Huron. 

Grsson. By J. Correr Morison. 
Hume. By T. H. Hux ey. 
GozpsmMiTH. By WILLIAM BLACK. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. SYMONDS. 

Deror. By W. Miro. 

Burns. By Principal Suairp. 
SPENSER. By the DEAN oF ST. Paut’s. 
THACKERAY. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Mitton. By Mark PATTISON. 
Burke. By Joun Mor ey. 
HAWTHORNE. By HENRY JAMES. 
SouTHeyY. By Prof. DOWDEN. 
Bunyan. By J. A. FROUDE. 
Cuaucer. By Prof. A. W. Warp. 
CowrEerR. By GOLDWIN SMITH. 

Pork. By LESLIE STEPHEN. 

Byron. By Prof. Nico. 

DRrYDEN. By G. SAINTSBURY. 

Locke. By Prof. FOWLER. 
WorpsworTH. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Lanpor. By Sipney CoLvin. 

De Quincey. By Prof. Masson. 
CuHarRLes Lams. By Rev. ALFRED AINGER. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS—conid. 


By Prof. Jess. 

By A. W. Warp. 

By Epmunp Gosse. 

Swirt. By LESLIE STEPHEN. 
STERNE. By H. D. TRAILL. 
MacauLay. By J. Correr Morison. 
FIELDING. By Austin Dogsox. 
SHERIDAN. By Mrs OLIPHANT. 
ADDISON. By W. J. COURTHOPE. 
Bacon. By the DEAN or ST. Paut’s. 
CoLERiDGE. By H. D. TRaAILL. 

Sir PHiLip SIDNEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
Keats. By Sipney CoLvin. 


ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Criti- 
cal Introductions by various Writers, and a 
General Introduction by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Edited by T. H. Warp, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
4 vols. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


Vol. I. CHAuCER To Donne. II. BEN Jon- 
SON TO DRYDEN. III. ADDISON TOBLAKE. 
IV. WorDSWORTH To Rossetti. 


ENGLISH STATESMEN (TWELVE). 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


WILLIAM THE CoNQUEROR. By EpwarpD 
A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. [Ready. 

Henry II. By Mrs. J. R. GREEN. [Ready. 

EpwarD I. By F. York POWELL. 

Henry VII. By JAMES GAIRDNER. [Ready. 

CarpinaL Wo sey. By Prof. M. Cretcu- 


TON. (Ready. 
By E. S. BEEsLv. 


ELIZABETH. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By FREDERIC HARRI- 


BENTLEY. 
DICKENS. 
Gray. 


SON. [Ready. 
WaiziaM III. By H. D. Trae. (Ready. 
WALPOLE. By JoHn Mortey. [Ready. 
CHATHAM. By JOHN Mor-ey. 

Pirr. By Joun Mor ey. 
Peer. By J. R. THURSFIELD. [Ready 


ESSEX FIELD CLUB MEMOIRS. Vol. I. 
REPORT ON THE East ANGLIAN EARTH- 
QUAKE OF 22ND APRIL, 1884. By RAPHAEL 
Mevpora, F.R.S., and Wicriam WHITE, 
F.E.S. Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ETON COLLEGE, HISTORY OF, 1440— 


1884. By H. C. MAxwELL Lyre, C.B. 
Illustrations. 2nd Edition. Med. 8vc. 215. 

EURIPIDES.—MEDEA. Edited by A. W. 
VERRALL, Litt.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


—— IPHIGENEIA IN AULIS. Edited, with In- 
troduction, Notes, and Commentary, by 
E. B. ENGLAND, M.A. 8vo. 

—— lon. Translated by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. With Music, 
4to. 4s. 6d. net. 


See also pp. 31, 32. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY, NARRATED IN A 
SERIES oF HISTORICAL SELECTIONS FROM 
THE BEST AUTHORITIES. Edited and ar- 
ranged by E. M. SEWELL and C. M. Vonce. 
2 vols. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s.each. 


EVANS (Sebastian). — BROTHER | Fapian’s 
MANUSCRIPT, AND OTHER Poems. Fcp. 
8vo, cloth. 6s. ‘ 


— IN THE Stupi0: A DECADE oF PoEMs. 
Extra fcp. 8vo. 55. 


EVERETT (Prof. J. D.).—Unirs AND Puy- 
SICAL CONSTANTS. znd Ed. Globe 8vo. 55. 


FAIRFAX. Lire oF ROBERT FAIRFAX OF 
STEETON, Vice-Admiral, Alderman, 
Member for York, A.D. 1666—1725. 
CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

FAITH AND CONDUCT: An Essay on 
VERIFIABLE RELIGION. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

FARRAR (Archdeacon).—THE FALL oF MAN, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. 5th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


— THE WITNESS OF History TO CHRIST. 
Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1870. 7th 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


— SEEKERS AFTER Gop. THE Lives oF 
SENECA, Epictetus, AND Marcus AURE- 
Lius. 12th Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


— THE SILENCE AND Voices oF Gop. Uni- 
versity and other Sermons. 7th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


— In THE Days OF THY YouTH. Sermons 
on Practical Subjects, preached at Marl- 
borough College. oth Edition. Cr. 8vo. gs. 

— Eterna. Hope. Five Sermons, preached 
in Westminster Abbey. 28th Thousand. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SAINTLY WORKERS. 
tures. 3rd Edition. 

— EPHPHATHA; OR, THE AMELIORATION 
OF THE WORLD. Sermons preached at West- 
minster Abbey. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


— Mercy AND JUDGMENT. A few Last 


Five Lenten Lec- 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Words on Christian Eschatology. 2nd Ed. 
Crown 8vo. tos, 6d. 
THE MEssAGES OF THE Books. Being 


Discourses and Notes on the Books of the 


New Testament. 8vo. 14s. 
— SERMONS AND ADDRESSES DELIVERED IN 
AMERICA. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


— Tue History oF INTERPRETATION. 
Being the Bampton Lectures, 1885. 8vo. 16s. 

FASNACHT (G. Eugéne).—THE ORGANIC 
METHOD oF STUDYING LANGUAGES. 
I. FRENCH. Extra fcp. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

— A SynTHETIC FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR 
ScHoots. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

FAWCETT (Rt. Hon. Henry).—Manuat oF 
Poriricaz Economy. 7th Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 

An EXPLANATORY DIGEST OF PROFESSOR 
Fawcetr’s MANUAL OF PoLiricAL Econ- 
omy. By Cyrir A. Waters. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— SPEECHES ON SOME CURRENT POLITICAL 
QUESTIONS. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

— Free TRADE AND PROTECTION. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. ' 

FAWCETT (Mrs. H.).—Poriricat Econ- 
OMY FOR BEGINNERS, WITH QUESTIONS. 
7th Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

— Some EMINENT WOMEN OF OUR TIMEs. 
Short Biographical Sketches. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

FAWCETT (Rt. Hon. Henry and Mrs. H.).— 
Essays AND LECrURES ON POLITICAL AND 
SocraL SUBJECTS. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

FAY (Amy.).—Music-Stupy 1n GERMANY. 
With a Preface by Sir GEORGE GROVE, 
D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

FEARNLEY (W.).—A Manuat OF ELEMEN- 
TARY PRACTICAL HISTOLOGY. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FEARON (D. R.).—ScHooL INSPECTION. 
6th Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 64. 


6th 
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FERREL (Prof. W.).—A PoruLar TREA 
ON THE WINDS. 8vo. 18s. 

FERRERS (Rev. N. M.).—A TREATISE ON 
TRILINEAR CO-ORDINATES, THE METHOD 
oF RECIPROCAL POLARS, AND THE THEORY 
OF Projections. 4th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6 


os. 
SPHERICAL HARMONICS AND SuB 
CONNECTED WITH THEM. Crown 8vo. 7s. 
FESSENDEN (C.).—Puysics For PusBiic 


ScHoots. Globe 8vo. j 


FINCK (Henry T.).—Romantic LOVE AND 
PERSONAL BEAUTY. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 18s. 

FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS MAT- 
TERS. By A Banker’s DAUGHTER. 2nd 
Edition. 18mo. 1s. 

FISHER (Rev. Osmond).—Puysics OF THE. 
Eartu’s Crust. 2nd Edition. 8vo. res. 
FISKE (John).—OvutT Lines oF Cosmic PHILO- 
SOPHY, BASED ON THE DOCTRINE OF EvVOLU- 


TION. 2vols. 8vo. 255. 
—— DARWINISM, AND OTHER Essays. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 64. 


— Man’s Destiny VIEWED IN THE LIGHT 
OF HIS ORIGIN. Crown 8vo. » 3s. 

— AMERICAN PoiiticaL IpEAas VIEWED 
FROM THE STAND-POINT OF UNIVERSAL 
History. Crown 8yo. 4s. 4 


— Te CRITICAL PERIOD IN AMERICAN 
History, 1783—89. Ex. Cr.8vo. ros. 64 — 


— THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENGLAND; … 


OR, THE PURITAN THEOCRACY IN ITS RE- 
LATIONS TO CiviL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


— Civiz GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES CONSIDERED WITH SOME REFERENCE 5 
TO 1TS ORIGIN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. i 


FISON (L.) and HOWITT (A. W.).—Kamt1- © 
LAROI AND Kurnar Group. Group-Mar- 
riage and Relationship and Marriage by 
Elopement. 8vo. 15s. 

FITCH (J. G.).—Nores ON AMERICAN 
ScHOOLS AND TRAINING CoLLEGEs. Globe 
8vo. 25. 

FITZGERALD (Edward): 
LiTERARY REMAINS OF. Ed. by W. ALpis 
WRIGHT, M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

— Tue RuspAtvaT oF OmaR KHAvyAM. 
Extra Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 

FITZ GERALD (Caroline).—VENETIA Vic- 
TRIX, AND OTHER Poems. Ex. fep. 8vo. 3s. 64. 

FLEAY (Rev. F. G.).—A SHAKESPEARE 
Manuva. Extra fcp. 8vo. 4s. 64. 

FLEISCHER (Dr. Emil).— A SYSTEM oF 
VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. Translated by M. 
M. Pattison Muir, F.R.S.E. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FLOWER (Prof. W. H.).—AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE OSTEOLOGY OF THE MAMMALIA, 
With numerous Illustrations. 3rd Edition, 
revised with the assistance of Hans Gapow, 
Ph.D., M.A. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 

FLUCKIGER (F. A.) and HANBURY (D.). 
—PHARMACOGRAPHIA. History of the 
principal Drugs of Vegetable Origin met 
with in Great Britainand India, 2nd Edition, 
revised. 8vo. 21s. 

FO'C'SLE YARNS, including ee Lee,” 
and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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ORBES (Archibald).—Souvenirs OF SOME 
CONTINENTS. Crown 8yo. 6s. 


meOrPEs (Edward): Memoir or. By 
_ GEORGE Witson, M.D., and ARCHIBALD 
~ GEIKIE, F.R.S., &c. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

…_ FORSYTH (A. R.).—A Treatise on Dir. 
FERENTIAL EquaTions. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


FOSTER (Prof. Michael).—A Texr-Book oF 
Puysiotocy. Illustrated. 5th Edition. 3 
Parts. 8vo. Part I., Book I. Blood—The 

-Tissues of Movement, the Vascular Me- 
chanism. ros. 6d.—Part II., Book II. The 
Tissues of Chemical Action, with their Re- 

ective Mechanisms—Nutrition.  1os. 64. 
art III., Book III. The Central Nervous 
System. 7s. 6d.—Book IV. The Tissues and 
Mechanisms of Reproduction. 
— PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY. 18mo. 1s. 


FOSTER (Prof. Michael) and BALFOUR 
(F. M.) (the late). —Tur ELEMENTS oF Em- 
BRYOLOGY. Edited by Apam SEDGWICK, 
M.A., and WattTéeR HEAPE. Illustrated. 3rd 

"Ed., revised and enlarged. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
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| FOSTER (Michael) and LANGLEY (J. N.). 
| —A CouURSE oF ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL 
| Prysiotocy AND Hisrotocy. 6th Edition, 
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enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FOTHERGILL (Dr. J. Milner).—TueE Prac- 

TITIONERS HANDEOOK OF TREATMENT ; 

| OR, THE PRINCIPLES OF THERAPEUTICS. 
| 3rd Edition, enlarged. 8vo. 16s. 

D THE ANTAGONISM OF THERAPEUTIC 

AGENTS, AND WHAT IT TEACHES. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


— Foon FOR THE INVALID, THE CONVALES- 
CENT, THE DyspEPTIC, AND THE GOUTY. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 64. 


_ FOWLE (Rev. T. W.).—A New ANALOGY 
BETWEEN REVEALED RELIGION AND THE 
CoursE AND CONSTITUTION OF NATURE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FOWLER (Rev. Thomas). — PROGRESSIVE 
Moratity: An Essay in Eruics. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 


FOWLER (W. W.).—TALEs oF THE BIRDS. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

A YEAR WITH THE Birps. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

FOX (Dr. Wilson). —ON THE ARTIFICIAL 
PRODUCTION OF TUBERCLE IN THE LOWER 
Antmmats. With Plates. 4to. 5s. 6d. 

—— ON THE TREATMENT OF HYPERPYREXIA, 
AS ILLUSTRATED IN ACUTE ARTICULAR 
RHEUMATISM BY MEANS OF THE EXTERNAL 
APPLICATION OF COLD. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


FRAMJI (Dosabhai). — History OF THE 
PARSIS: INCLUDING THEIR MANNERS, 
Customs, RELIGION, AND PRESENT Posi- 
TION. Illustrated. 2 vols. Med. 8vo. 36s. 

FRANKLAND (Prof. Percy).—A HANDBOOK 
OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FRASER — HUGHES..— JAMES FRASER, 
SEconp BisHor oF MANCHESTER: À Me- 
moir. By T. HuGHEs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FRASER.—Sermons. By the Right Rev. 
James Fraser, D.D., Second Bishop of 
Manchester. Edited by Rey. Joun W. 
DicGLe. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


Illustrated. 


FRASER-TYTLER. — Sones IN Mrnor 


Keys. By C. C. Fraser-TvTLEr (Mrs. 
EpwarD LiDDELL). 2nd Ed. 18mo. 6s. 
FRATERNITY: A Romance. 2 vols. Cr. 


8vo. 215. 


FRAZER (J. G.).—Tne GoLpen BouGu: A 
Study in Comparative Religion. 2 vols. 
8vo. 28s. 


FREDERICK (Mrs.).—Hints to House- 
WIVES ON SEVERAL POINTS, PARTICULARLY 
ON THE PREPARATION OF ECONOMICAL AND 
TASTEFUL DisHEs. Crown 8vo. 1s. 


FREEMAN (Prof. E. A.).—History OF THE 


CaTHEDRAL CHURCH OF WELLS. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

—— Op EncuisH History. With 5 Col. 
Maps. oth Edition, revised. Extra fep. 
8vo. 6s. 

—— Hisroricat Essays. First Series. 4th 
Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

—— HisToricAL Essays. Second Series. 
3rd Edition. With Additional Essays. 8vo. 
105. 6d. 


—— — Third Series. 


—— THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH ConsrTi- 
TUTION FROM THE Earviest Times. sth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


— GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN His- 
Tory. With Maps, &c. 18mo. 35. 6d. 


—— Comparative Porirics. Lectures at the 
Royal Institution. To which is added ‘The 
Unity of History.” 8vo. r4s. 


8vo. 12s. 


— HisTORICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL 
SKETCHES: CHIEFLY ITALIAN. Illustrated 
by the Author. Crown 8vo. tos. 64. 


— Supjecr AND NEIGHBOUR LANDS oF 
Venice. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 10os. 6d. 


— EnGzisH Towns AND Districts. A 
Series of Addresses and Essays. 8vo. 14s. 


— Tue OFFICE OF THE Hisroricat Pro- 
FESSOR. Inaugural Lecture at Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 


—— DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOW- 
MENT. WHAT ARE THEY? 4th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 


—— GREATER GREECE AND GREATER Bri- 
TAIN: GEORGE WASHINGTON THE Ex- 
PANDER OF ENGLAND. With an Appendix 
on IMPERIAL FEDERATION. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


— Tue Meruops oF Histroricat STUDY. 
Eight Lectures at Oxford. 8vo. tos. 64. 


— Tue Cuier Prriops oF EUROPEAN His- 
tory. Six Lectures read in the University 
of Oxford, with an Essay on GREEK CITIES 
UNDER ROMAN RULE. 8vo. tos, 6d. 


— Four Oxrorp LECTURES, 1887. Firry 
Years oF EUROPEAN Historvy—TEuTonic 
CoNQUEST IN GAUL AND BRITAIN. 8vo. 5s. 


FRENCH COURSE.—See p. 34. 


FRIEDMANN (Paul).—ANNE BOLEYN. A 
Chapter of English History, 1527—36. 2 
vols. 8vo. 28s. 
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FROST (Percival).—An ELEMENTARY TREA- 
TISE ON CuRVE TRACING. 8vo. 125. 


— Tue First THREE SECTIONS or New- 
ToN’s PRINCIPIA. 4th Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


— Soin Geometry. 3rd Edition. 8vo. 16s. 
— HINTS FOR THE SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS 


IN THE THIRD EpITION OF SOLID GEOME- 
TRY. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


FURNIVALL (F. J.).—Lze MORTE ARTHUR. 
Edited from the Harleian MS. 2252, in the 
British Museum. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GAIRDNER (Jas.).—Henry VII. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GALTON (Francis). — METEOROGRAPHICA ; 
or, METHODS oF MAPPING THE WEATHER. 
40, 0S: 

— ENGLisH MEN oF SCIENCE: THEIR Na- 
TURE AND NurTuRE. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


— INQUIRIES INTO HUMAN FACULTY AND 
irs DEVELOPMENT. 8vo. 16s. 

— Recorp or Famtuty Facuttigs. Con- 
sisting of Tabular Forms and Directions for 
Entering Data. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

—— Lire History ALBUM: Being a Personal 
Note-book, combining the chief advantages 
of a Diary, Photograph Album, a Register of 
Height, Weight, and other Anthropometrical 
Observations, and a Record of Illnesses. 
4to. 3s. 64.—Or, with Cards of Wools for 
Testing Colour Vision. 4s. 6d. 


— NATURAL INHERITANCE. 8vo. Qs. 


GAMGEE (Prof. Arthur).—A TEXT-B00K OF 
THE PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY OF THE 
ANIMAL Bopy, including an account of the 
Chemical Changes occurring in Disease, 
Vol. I. Med. 8vo. 18s. 

GANGUILLET (E.) and KUTTER(W. R.). 
—A GENERAL FORMULA FOR THE UNIFORM 
FLow oF WATER IN RIVERS AND OTHER 
CHANNELS. Translated by RUDOLPH HERING 
and JoHN C. TRAUTWINE, Jun. 8vo. 17s. 

GARDNER (Percy).—Samos AND SAMIAN 
Corns. An Essay. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

GARNETT (R.)—IpyLrs AND EPIGRAMS. 
Chiefly from the Greek Anthology. Fep. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

GASKOIN (Mrs. Herman). — CHILDREN'S 
TREASURY OF BIBLE STORIES. 18mo. 15. each. 
—Part I. Old Testament; II. New Testa- 
ment; III. Three Apostles. 

GEDDES (Prof. William D.).—TuHE PROBLEM 
oF THE Homeric POEMS. 8vo. r4s.. 

— Froscut1 GRÆCI BOREALES, SIVE AN- 
THOLOGIA GRÆCA ABERDONENSIS Con- 
TEXUIT GULIELMUS D. Geppes. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue PHAEDO OF Prato. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes. end Edition. 
8vo 85.64. 

GEIKIE (Archibald).—PRrIMER oF PHYSICAL 
GEocraArxy. With Illustrations. 18mo. 1s. 

— Primer OF GEOLOGY. Illust. 18mo. rs. 

— ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PuysicaL 
Grocrapuy. With Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. 
45. 6d.—QUESTIONS ON THE SAME. ts. 6d. 

OuTLINES OF FIELD GEOLOGY. With 

numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Crown 


GEIKIE (A.).—TExT-800K oF GEOLOGY. 


Illustrated. 2nd Edition. 7th Thousand. 
Medium 8vo. 28s. ; 

CLass-800K oF GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. With Illustrations. 8vo. 1os. 6d. 


—— THE SCENERY OF SCOTLAND. Viewed in 
connection with its Physical Geology. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


— THE TEACHING oF GEOGRAPHY. A Prac- 
tical Handbook for the use of Teachers. 
Globe 8vo. 2s. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
18mo. Is. 


GEOMETRY, SyLLABus oF Plane. Corre- 
sponding to Euclid I.—VI. Prepared by the 
Association for the Improvement of Geo- 
metrical Teaching. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. Is. 

GEOMETRY, SyLiasus oF MODERN PLANE, 
Association for the Improvement of Geo- 
metrical Teaching. Crown 8vo, sewed. 1s. 


GILES (P.). — Manuat oF GREEK AND 
LATIN PHILOLOGy. Cr. 8vo. [/n the Press. 


GILMAN (N. P.).—Prorit-SHARING BE- 
TWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYÉ. A 
Study in the Evolution of the Wages System. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

GILMORE (Rev. John).—STorm WARRIORS ; 
OR, LIFEBOAT WORK ON THE GOODWIN 
SANDS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

GLADSTONE (Rt. Hon. W. E.).—HomeEric 
SYNCHRONISM. An Inquiry into the Time 
and Place of Homer. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

— Primer OF Homer. 18mo. rs. 

— LANDMARKS oF Homeric STUDY, To- 
GETHER WITH AN Essay ON THE POINTS OF 
CONTACT BETWEEN THE ASSYRIAN TABLETS 
AND THE Homeric TExT. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

GLADSTONE (J. H.).—SPELLING REFORM 
FROM AN EDUCATIONAL POINT oF VIEW. 
3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. ts. 6d. 

GLADSTONE (J. H.) and TRIBE (A.).— 
THE CHEMISTRY OF THE SECONDARY BAT- 


TERIES OF PLANTE AND Faure. Crown 
8vo. 25. 6d. 
GLOBE EDITIONS. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


THe CoMPLETE WorKS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W. G. CLARK 
and W. Arpis WRIGHT. 

Morre D'ARTHUR. Sir Thomas Malory’s 
Book of King Arthur and of his Noble 
Knights of the Round Table. The Edition 
of Caxton, revised for modern use. By Sir 
E. STRACHEY, Bart. 

Tue Pogricar Works oF Sir WALTER 
Scort. With Essay by Prof. PALGRAVE. 

THE PorticAL Works AND LETTERS OF_ 
RosertT Burns. Edited, with Life and 
Glossarial Index, by ALEXANDER SMITH. 

THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
With Introduction by HENRY KINGSLEY. 

GoLpsMITH’s MISCELLANEOUS WorKS. 
Edited by Prof. Masson. 

Porr’s Porticat Works. Edited, with 
Memoir and Notes, by Prof. Warp. 
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_ GODFRAY (Hugh). — AN 


GLOBE READERS, THE 


SrENsER’s Complete’ Works. Edited by 
R. Morris. Memoir by J. W. Hates. 
Drypen’s Poeticat Works. A revised 
Text and Notes. By W. D. CHRisTie. 


CowPeEr’s kin 3 Works. Edited by the 
Rev. W. BENHAN, B.D. 


Vircit’s Works. Rendered into English 
by JAMES LANSDALE and S. LEE. 

Hprace’s Works. Rendered into English 
by JAMES LONSDALE and S. Lee. 


Micron's Pogricaz Works. Edited, with 
Introduction, &c., by,Prof. Masson. 


GLOBE READERS, Tue.—A New Series 
of Reading Books for Standards I.—VI 
Selected, arranged, and Edited by A. F 
MuRIsON, sometime English Master at Aber- 
deen Grammar School. With Original Illus- 


trations. Globe 8vo. 

Primey I. … (48pp.) 3d. 
Primer 11. (48 pp.) 3a. 
Book 1) ..: (96 pp.) 64. 
Book IT. ... (136 pp.) d. 
Book III. (232 pp.) 1s. 3d. 
Book IV... (328 pp.) 15. 94. 
Book Ve … (416 pp.) 2s. 

Book VI... (448 pp.) 2s. 64. 


SHORTER. — À 
New Series of Reading Books for Standards 
I.—VI. Edited by A. F. Murison. Gl. 8vo. 


Primer I. ... (48 pp.) 34, 
Primer IL. (43 pp.) 34 
Standard I. (92 pp.) 6d 
Standard II. (124 pp.) 


Standard III. ... . (178 pp.) 1s. 
Standard IV. ... ee bee pp.) ts. 
Standard V. 216 pp.) 1s. 34. 
Standard VI. (228 pp.) ts. 64. 
*,* This Series has been abridged from the 
‘Globe Readers” to meet the demand 
for smaller reading books. 


GLOBE READINGS FROM STANDARD 

AUTHORS. Globe 8vo. 

Cowrrr’s Task: An Epistle to Joseph Hill, 
Esq.; Trrocinium, or a Review of the 
Schools ; and the History or JOHN GIL- 
pIn. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. WILLIAM 
BENHAM, B.D. 1s. 

GoLpsMITH’s VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 
a Memoir of Goldsmith by Prof. Masson. rs. 

Lamp’s (CHARLES) TALES FROM SHAK- 
SPEARE. Edited, with Preface, by Rev. 
ALFRED AINGER, M.A. 2s. 

Scott’s (Sir WALTER) Lay OF THE LAST 
MINSTREL; and the LADY OF THE LAKE. 
Edited by Prof. F. T. PALGRAVE. 15. 

Marmion; and THE LORD OF THE ISLES. 
By the same Editor. rs. 

THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND FROM THE BEST 
Ports. Selected and arranged by COVEN- 
TRY PATMORE. 25. 

A Book or GoLDEN DEEDS OF ALL TIMES 
AND ALL COUNTRIES. Gathered and nar- 
rated anew by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 25. 


ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE ON LUNAR THEORY. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 55.64 ~ 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 
SS Se ES ee Ee ee ee ee 
GLOBE EDITIONS—continued. 


LE 


GODFRAY (H.).—A TREATISE ON ASTRO- 
NOMY, FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND 
ScHooLs. 8vo. 125.64. 


GOETHE—CARLYLE.—CoRRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN GOETHE AND CARLYLE. Hdited 
by C. E. Norton. Crown 8vo. gs. 


GOETHE’S LIFE. By Prof. Hxrinricu 
Dünrzer. Translated by T. W. Lystzr. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 


GOETHE.—Faust. Translated into English 
Verse by Joun STUART BLACKIE. end 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

—- — Part I. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes; followed by an Appendix on 
Part II., by JANE LEE. x8mo. 4s. 6d. 

—— REYNARD THE Fox. Trans. into English 
Verse by A. D. AINSLIE. Crn. 8vo. 7s. 64. 


GGTZ VON BERLICHINGEN. Edited by 
H. A. Butt, M.A. 18mo. 2s. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. — Uni- 
formly printed in 18mo, with Vignette Titles 
by Sir J. E. Miccais, Sir NoEL Parton, T. 
WooLNEr, W. HoLMAN Hunt, ARTHUR 
Hucnes, &c. Engraved on Steel. Bound 
in extra cloth. 4s. 64. each. 

Tue GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS 
AND LyricAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Selected and arranged, with 
Notes, by Prof. F. T. PALGRAVE. 

THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND FROM THE BEST 
Porers. Selected by CovENTRY PATMORE. 

THE Book OF PRAISE. From the best Eng- 
lish Ilymn Writers. Selected by Roun- 
DELL, EARL OF SELBORNE. 

Tue Farry Book: THE BEST PopuLar 
Fairy Srories. Selected by the Author 
of ** John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

Tue Battan Book, A Selection of the 
Choicest British Ballads. Edited by 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 

Tue Jest Book. The Choicest Anecdetes 
and Sayings. Arranged by Marx Lemen. 

Bacon’s Essays AND CoLours oF Goop 
AND Evit. With Notes and Glossariai 
Index by W. Acpis WRIGHT, M.A. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS FROM THIS WORLD 
TO THAT WHICH Is TO Come. By Joun 
BuNYAN. 

Tue Sunpay Book oF POETRY FOR THE 
VounG. Selected by C. F. ALEXANDER. 
A Book or Gor.DEN DEEDS OF ALL TIMES 
AND ALL COUNTRIES. By the Author of 

“The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

Tue ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Edited by J. W. CLARK, M.A 

Tue Rerugric of Prato. Translated by 
J. Lu. Davies, M.A., and D. J. VAUGHAN, 

Tue Sonc Book. Words and\Tunes Se. 
lected and arranged by JOHN HuLLAH. 

La Lyre FRANÇAISE. Selectedandarrangec, 
with Notes, by G. Masson. 

Tom Brown’s Scuoor Days. 
Boy. 

A Book or WorTHIES. By the Author of 
“The Heir of Redclyfie.” 

Guesses AT TRUTH. By Two BROTHERS. 
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GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES—contd. 


THE CAVALIER AND HIS Lapy. Selections 
from the Works of the First Duke and 
Duchess of Newcastle. With an Introduc- 
tory Essay by Epwarp JENKINS. 

ScorrisH SONG. Compiled by Mary Car- 
LYLE AITKEN. 


DeutTscHe Lyrik. 
of the best German Lyrical Poems, 
lected by Dr. BucHHEIM. 

Curvsometa. A Selection from the Lyrical 
Poems of Robert Herrick. By Prof. 
F. T. PALGRAVE. 

Poems or PLACES—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Edited by H. W. LonGFELLow. 2 vols. 


SELECTED POEMS or MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
THE STORY oF THE CHRISTIANS AND Moors 
1N SPAIN. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Lamp’s TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE, Edited 

by Rev. ALFRED AINGER, M.A. 


The Golden Treasury 
Se- 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS AND SONNETS. 
with Notes, by Prof. F. T. PALGRAVE. 


Poems oF WorpswortH. Chosen and 
Edited by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Large Paper Edition. 9s. 
Poems or SHELLEY. Ed. byS. A. BROOKE. 
Large Paper Edition. 12s. 6d. 


Tue Essays or JOSEPH AppiIson. Chosen 
and Edited by Jon RicHARD GREEN. 


Porrry or Byron. Chosen and arranged 
by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Large Paper Edition. 9s. 


Ed. 


Sir Tuomas Browne's Revicio MEpici; 
LETTER TOA FRIEND, &c., AND CHRISTIAN 
Morazs. Ed. by W. A. GREENHILL, M.D. 


THE SPEECHES AND TABLE-TALK OF THE 
ProrHer Monammap. Translated by 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 

SELECTIONS FROM WALTER SAVAGE LAN- 
por. Edited by Stpney CoLvin. 
SELECTIONS FROM COWPER’S POEMS. 

an Introduction by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

Lerrers oF Wizriam Cowper. Edited, 
With Introduction, by Rev. W. BENHAM. 

Tue Pogricaz Works oF JOHN Keats. 
Edited by Prof. F. T. PALGRAVE. 

Lyricat Poems or Lorp Tennyson. Se- 


lected and Annotated by Prof. Francis T. 
PALGRAVE. 


With 


Large Paper Edition. 9s. 
In Memoriam. By Lorp Tennyson, Poet 


Laureate. 
Large Paper Edition. gs. 
THe TRIAL AND DEATH oF SOCRATES. 


Being the Euthyphron, Apology, Crito, 
and Phaedo of Plato. Translated by F. J. 
CHurcH. 

A Book or GoLpEN THoucurs. By HENRY 
ATTWELL. 

PLATO.—PHAEDRUS, Lysis, AND PROTA- 
Gcoras. A New Translation, by J. WRIGHT. 

THEOCRITUS, Bion, AND MoscHus. Ren- 
dered into English Prose by ANDREW LANG. 

Large Paper Edition. gs. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES—contd. 


BALLADS, Lyrics, AND SONNETS. From 
the Works of Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 
DEUTSCHE BALLADEN UND ROMANZEN. 

The Golden Treasury of the Best German 
Ballads and Romances. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Dr. BucHHEim. [lx the Press. 

GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER. THE 
Stupent’s Epition. Being an Edition with 
briefer Notes of ‘‘ The Psalms Chronologically 
Arranged by Four Friends.” 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

GOLDSMITH.—Essays or OLiverR GOLD- 
SMITH. Edited by C. D. Yonce, M.A. 
Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— THE TRAVELLER AND THE DESERTED 
Vittace. With Notes by J. W. Hates, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 6d. 

— THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 182 
Illustrations by Hucx THOMSON, and Pre- 
face by Austin DoBson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Also with uncut edges, paper label. 6s. 


See also ENGLISH CLASSICS, p. #2. 

GONE TO TEXAS. LETTERS FROM OUR 
Boys. Edited, with Preface, by THomas 
Hucxes, Q.C. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

GOODALE(G.L.).—-PHystoLocicaL BOTANY. 
Part I. OUTLINES OF THE HIsTORY OF 
PHANOGAMOUS PLANTS; II. VEGETABLE 
PuysioLtocy. 6th Edition. 8vo. sos. 6d. 

GOODWIN (Prof. W. W.).—SyNTAX OF THE 
GREEK Moops AND TENSES. 8yo. 145. 

— A GREEK GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

— A ScHooz GREEK GRAMMAR. Crown 
8vo. 35. 64. 

GORDON (General). A SKETCH. Ry REGI- 
NALD H. BARNES. Crown 8vo. Is. 

— LETTERS oF GENERAL C G. GORDON TO 
His SISTER, M. A. Gorpon. 4th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 

GORDON (Lady Duff).—Last LETTERS 
FROM EGYPT, TO WHICH ARE ADDED LETTERS 
FROM THE CAPE. 2nd Edition. Cr. 8vo. gs. 

GOSCHEN (Rt. Hon. George J.).—REPORTS 


ant | 


£ 
À 


AND SPEECHES ON LOCAL TAXATION. 8vo. 55. 


GOSSE (E.).—A Hisrory or EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY LITERATURE (1660—1780). Crn. 
8vo. 7s. 64. 

GOW (Dr. James).—A COMPANION TO SCHOOL 
CLassics. Ilustrated. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

GOYEN (P.)—HIGHER ARITHMETIC AND 
ELEMENTARY MENSURATION, for the Senior 
Classes of Schools and Candidates preparing 
for Public Examinations. Globe 8vo. 5s. 

GRAHAM (David).—KinG James I. An 
Historical Tragedy. Globe 8vo. 7s. 

GRAHAM (John W.).—NeE#ra: A TALE oF 
ANCIENT ROME. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GRAHAM (R. H.)—GEOMETRY OF PostTIon. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

GRAND'HOMME. — Cutting Our AND» 
DRESSMAKING. From the French of Mdlle. 
E. GRAND'HOMME. 18mo. 1s. 

GRAY (Prof. Andrew).—THE THEORY AND 
PRACTICE oF AssotuTeE MEASUREMENTS 
IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Vol. I. 12s. 64. 


ee 


— red edges. 
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GRAY (Prof. And.).—ABsOLUTE MEASURE- 
MENTS IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
end Edition, revised. Fcp. 8vo. 55. 6d. 

GRAY (Prof. Asa).—STRUCTURAL BoTANY; 
OR, ORGANOGRAPHY ON THE Basis oF Mor- 
PHOLOGY. 8vo. 1os. 6d. 


, 
— Tue SCIENTIFIC PAPERS or Asa GRay. 
Selected by CHARLES S. SARGENT. 2 vols. 
8vo. 215. . 


GRAY (Thomas).—Edited by Epmunp Gosse. 
In 4 vols. Globe 8vo. 20s.—Vol. I. Porms, 
OURNALS, AND Essays.—II. LETTERS.— 
II. Lerrers.—I1V. NOTES on ARISTO- 
PHANES ; AND PLATO. * 


GREAVES (John).—A TREATISE ON ELE- 
MENTARY STATICS. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 64. 


— SraTics FOR BEGINNERS. GI. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GREEK TESTAMENT. Tue New Tes- 
TAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK. The 
Text revised by Bishop Westcott, D.D., 
and Prof. F. J.A.Hort,D.D. 2vols. Crn. 
8vo. 1os. 64. each.—Vol. I. Text; II. In- 
troduction and Appendix. 

THe New TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL 
GREEK, FOR SCHOOLS. The Text Revised 
by Bishop Westcott, D.D.,and F. J. A. 
Hort, D.D. 12mo. 4s. 64.—18mo, roan, 

5s. 6a. ; morocco, gilt, 6s. 64. 

ScHoot READINGS IN THE GREEK TESTA- 
MENT. Being the Outlines of the Life of 
our Lord as given by St. Mark, with addi- 
tions from the Text of the other Evan- 
gelists. Edited, with Notesand Vocabulary, 
by A. Catvert, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 64, 

THE GREEK TESTAMENT AND THE ENGLISH 
VERSION, A COMPANION To. By PHILIP 
Scuarr, D.D. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

Tue GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
Greek Text as Revised by Bishop West- 
cort and Dr. Horr. With Introduction 
and Notes by Rev. A. ‘Stoman, M.A. 
Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 64. 

THE GosPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. 
The Greek Text as revised by Bp. Wesr- 
cort and Dr. Horr. With Introduction 


and Notes by Rev. J. Bonp, M.A. 
Fep. 8vo. 2s. 64. 
Tue Acts OF THE APOSTLES. Being the 


Greek Text as Revised by Bishop WEstT- 
cotr and Dr. Horr. With Explanatory 
Notes by T. E. PAGE, M.A. Fcp.8vo. 35.67. 

GREEN (John Richard).—A Suort History 
OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. With Coloured 
Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chrono- 
logical Annals. New Edition, thoroughly 
revised. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 64. 150th Thousand. 
Also the same in Four Parts. With the cor- 
responding portion of Mr. Tait’s ‘‘ Analysis.” 
3s. each. Part I. 607—1265. Il. 1204—1553. 
III. 1540—1689. IV. 1660—1873. 

— History oF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. In 
4 vols. 8vo.—Vol. I. With 8 Coloured Maps. 
165.—II. 165.—I11. With 4 Maps. 16s.—IV. 
With Maps and Index. 16s. 

— THE MakinG oF ENGLAND. With Maps. 
8vo. 16s. 


— Tue Conquest oF ENGLAND. With 
Maps and Portrait. 8vo. 18s. 
— Reapincs IN ENGLISH History In 


"3 Parts. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. each. 


GREEN (J. R.) and GREEN (Alice S.).— 
A SHORT GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS. With 28 Maps. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6a 


GREEN (Mrs. J. R.).—Henry II. Crown 
8vo. 25. 6d. 

GREEN (W. S.)—AMONG THE SELKIRK 
Guaciers. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GREENHILL (Prof. A. G.).—DiF FERENTIAL 
AND INTEGRAL CaLcuLus. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

GREENWOOD (Jessy E.). — THE Moon 
MAIDEN : AND OTHER STORIES. Crown 8vo. 
35.64. 

GRIFFITHS (W. H.).—Lessons on PRE- 
SCRIPTIONS AND THE ART OF PRESCRIBING. 
New Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. A Selection 
from the Household Stories. Translated 
from the German by Lucy CRANE, and done 
into Pictures by WALTER CRANE. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

GROVE (Sir George).— A DicrionarRy oF 
Music AND MUSICIANS, A.D. 1450—1889. 
Edited by Sir GEORGE Grove, D.C.L. 
In 4 vols. 8vo, 21s. each. With Illus- 
trations in Music Type and Woodcut.— 
Also published in Parts. Parts I.—XIV., 
XIX.—XXII. 3s. 64. each; XV. XVI. 7s.; 
XVII. XVIII. 7s. ; XXIII.—XXV., Appen- 
dix, Edited by J. A. Futter MaAITLAND, 
M.A. gs. [Cloth cases for binding the 
volumes, 1s. each,] 

—— A Compete INDEX TO THE ABOVE. 
Mrs. E. WODEHOUSE. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


—— PRIMER OF GEOGRAPHY. Maps. 18mo. rs. 


GUEST (M. J.).—LEcTURES ON THE History 
oF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GUEST (Dr. E.).—Oricines CELTICÆ (A 
Fragment) and other Contributions to the 
History of Britain. Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

GUIDE TO THE UNPROTECTED, In 
Every-day Matters relating to Property and 
Income. 5th Ed. Extra fcp. 8vo. 35s. 6d. 

GUILLEMIN (Amédée).—THE Forces oF 
Nature. A Popular Introduction to the 
Study of Physical Phenomena. 455 Wood- 
cuts. Royal 8vo. ats. 

—— THE APPLICATIONS OF PuysICAL ForcEs. 
With Coloured Plates and Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. 215. 

— ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. A Popu- 
lar Treatise. Translated and Edited, with 
Additions and Notes, by Prof. SyLvANUS P. 
Tuompson. Royal 8vo. [Zn the Press. 

GUIZOT.—GREAT CHRISTIANS oF FRANCE. 
Sr. Louis AND CALVIN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GUNTON (George). WEALTH AND PRo- 
GRESS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HADLEY (Prof. James).—Essays, PuiLo- 
LOGICAL AND CRITICAL. 8vo. t4s. 

HADLEY—ALLEN.—A GREEK GRAMMAR 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By Prof. 
James Hap.iey. Revised and in part Re- 
written by Prof. FREDERIC DE Forrsr 
ALLEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HALES (Prof. J. W.).—LoNcER ENGuisu 
Porms, with Notes, Philological and Ex- 
planatory, and an Introduction on the Teach- 
ing of English. 12th Edition. Extra fcp. 
8vo. 45. 6d. 
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HALL (H. S.) and KNIGHT (S. R.).—ELze- 
MENTARY ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 6th Ed., 
revised. Gl. 8vo. 35. 64. With Answers, 4s. 6d. 


Key. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


— ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES AND EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS to accompany ‘* Elementary 
Algebra.”” 2nd Edition. Globe 8vo. 2s. 67. 


HicHer ALGEBRA. A Sequel to ‘‘ Ele- 
mentary Algebra for Schools.” 3rd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Key. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


— ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES AND Ex- 
AMINATION PAPERS. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HALL (H. S.) and STEVENS (F. H.).— 
A Text-Book oF EUCLIDS ELEMENTS. 
Globe 8vo. Complete, 4s. 64. 

Book I. ts. 
Books I. and II. 
Books I.—IV. 3s. 
Books III. and IV. 25. 
Books V. VI. and XI. 2s. 6d. 
Book XI. 1s. 


HALLWARD (R. F.).—FLowers oF PARA- 
pisE. Music, Verse, Design, Illustration. 
Royal 4to. 6s. 

HALSTED (G. B.) —THE ELEMENTS OF 
GEOMETRY. 8vo. 125.64. 

HAMERTON (P. G.).—Tue INTELLECTUAL 
Lire. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. ros. 54. 
— ETCHING AND Ertcuers. 3rd Edition, 
revised. With 48 Plates. Colombier 8vo.’ 
— THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. New Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

— Human INTERCOURSE. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

— FRENCH AND ENGLISH: A COMPARISON. 
Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


HAMILTON (Prof. D. J.)—ON THE PATH- 
OLOGY OF BRONCHITIS, CATARRHAL PNEU- 
MONIA, TUBERCLE, AND ALLIED LESIONS OF 
THE Human LUNG. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

— A Text-Boox oF PATHoLoGy, 
TEMATIC AND PRACTICAL. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 255. 

HANBURY, (Daniel). — Science PAPERS, 
CHIEFLY PHARMACOLOGICAL AND BoTANI- 
CAL. Medium 8vo. 14s. 

HANDEL: Lire or. By W. S. Rocxstro 
Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 

HARDWICK (Ven. Archdeacon). — Curist 
AND OTHER Masters. 6th Edition. Crown 
8vo. ros. 6d. 

— A History OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Middle Age. 6th Edition. Edit. by Bishop 
Sruggs. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 

— A History OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
DURING THE REFORMATION. oth Edition. 
Revised by Bishop Stusss. Cr. 8vo. ros.6d. 


HARDY (Arthur Sherburne).—Bur ver a 
Woman. A Novel. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
— THE Winp oF DESTINY. 2 vols. Globe 

8vo. 125. 


HARDY (H. J.) —A LATIN READER FOR 
THE Lower Forms IN Scuoots. Globe 
8vo. 25.64. 


HARDY (Thomas).—See p. 20. 


15. 64. 


4th Edition. 


Sys- 
Tilustrated. 


HARE (Julius Charles)—Tue Mission OF 
THE CoMFORTER. New Edition. Edited by 
Prof. E. H. PLumprre. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


—— Tue Victory oF Fairu. Edited by Prof. 
PLUMPTRE, with Introductory Notices by the 
late Prof. Maurice and by the late Dean 
STANLEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


— Guesses at TruTH. By Two Brothers, 
Aucustus WizzraM Hare and JuLius 
CHARLES Hare. With a Memoir and Two 
Portraits. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


HARMONIA. By the Author of “ Estelle 
Russell.” 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 64. 


HARPER (Father Thomas).— THE META- 
PHYSICS OF THE SCHOOL. In vols. Vols. I. 
and II. 8vo. 18s. each; Vol. III., Part I. 12s. 


HARRIS (Rev. G. C.).—SErmons. With a 
Memoir by CHARLOTTE M. VONGE, and 
Portrait. Extra fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


HARRISON (Frederic). THE CHOICE OF 
Books. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


Large Paper Edition. 
made paper. 15s. 


HARRISON (Miss Jane) and VERRALL 
(Mrs.).—MYTHOLOGY AND MONUMENTS OF 
ANCIENT ATHENS. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 16s. 


HARTE (Bret).—See p. 29. 


HARTLEY (Prof. W. Noel).—A Course oF 
QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR STUDENTS 
Globe 8vo. 5s. 


HARWOOD (George).—DISESTABLISHMENT ; 
OR, A DEFENCE OF THE PRINCIPLE OF A 
NATIONAL CHURCH. 8vo. 12s. 


— Te Cominc Democracy. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— From WITHIN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HAYWARD (R. B.).—THE ELEMENTS OF 
Sotrp GEOMETRY. Globe 8vo. 3s. 


HEARD (Rev. W. A.).—A SECOND GREEK 
Exercise Book. Globe 8vo. as. 6d. 


HELLENIC STUDIES, THE JOURNAL 
OF.—8vo. Vol. I. With Plates of Illustra- 
tions. 30s.—Vol. II. 30s. With Plates 
of Illustrations. 
Vol. III 2 Parts. With Plates of Illus- 
trations. 15s.each.—Vol. IV. 2 Parts. With 
Plates. Part I. 155 Part II. 21s. Orcom- 
plete, 30s.—Vol. V. With Plates. 30s.—Vol. 
VI. With Plates. Part I. 155. Part II. ss. 
Or complete, 30s.—Vol. VII. Part I) rss, 
Part II. xr5s. Or complete, 30s.—Vol. VIII. 
Part I. 155. Part I]. 15s.—Vol. IX. 2 Parts. 
15s. each.— Vol. X. 30s.—Vol. XI. Pt. I. 15s. 
net. 

The Journal will be sold at a reduced price 
to Libraries wishing to subscribe, but official 
application must in each zase be made to the 
Council. Information on this point, and upon 
the conditions of Membership, may be obtained 
on application to the Hon. Sec., Mr. George 
Macmillan, 29, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
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KEYNES (J. N.).—Stuptes AND EXERCISES 
IN FormMAL Loic. 2nd Ed. Cr.8vo. 1os.6d. 


—— THE Scope AND METHOD OF POLITICAL 
Economy. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


KIEPERT (H.).—Manuat OF ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


KILLEN (W. D.).—Ecctesiasticat His- 
TORY OF IRELAND, FROM THE EARLIEST 
DATE To THE PRESENT TIME. 2 vols. 
8vo. 255. 


KINGSLEY (Charles): His LETTERS, AND 
Memories oF His Lire. Edited by His 
Wire. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 12s.—Cheap 
Edition, 6s. 

— Novers AND Poems. Eversley Edition. 
13 vols. Globe 8vo. 5s. each. 


WesrwarD Ho! 2 vols.—Two YEARS AGo. 
2 vols.—HYPATIA. 2 vols.—VEAST. # 
vol.—ALTOoN LockE. 2 vols.—HEREwWARD 
THE WAKE. 2 vols.—PoEms. 2 vols. 


Edited by 


trations. 


— 


7s. 6d.—Vol. II. THE “PRO- ~ 


With Illustrations by - 
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KINGSLEY (Charles). — Complete Edition 
OF THE WORKS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
2 Westwarp Ho! With a Portrait. 
ke Hypatia. | YEAST. 
Two YEARS AGo. 


é ALTON Locke. | 
HEREWARD THE WAKE, | Poems. 

—_ THe Heroes; or, GREEK Farry TALES 

FOR MY CHILDREN. 

$ THE WATER BaA@I1es : A FAIRY TALE FOR A 

Lanp-Bapy. 

Mapam How anp Lapy Wuy; OR, FIRST 

© Lessons IN EARTH-LORE FOR CHILDREN. 
— AT Last: a CHRISTMAS IN THE WEST 
InpDIEs. “ 
| Prose IDyLLs. 
Pays AND PURITANS. 
THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. 
face by Professor Max MULLER. 
SANITARY AND Sociat LECTURES. 
Historicat LECTURES AND Essays. 
SCIENTIFIC LECTURES AND Essays. 
LITERARY AND GENERAL LECTURES. 
Tue Hermits. 
’ GLaucus ; or, THE WONDERS OF THE SEA- 
Pal SHorE. With Coloured Illustrations. 
VILLAGE ANDTOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. 
THE WATER OF LIFE, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
SERMONS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS, AND THE 
KING oF THE EARTH. 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 

Goop News or Gop. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH, AND 
Davip. 

DISCIPLINE, AND OTHER SERMONS. 

WESTMINSTER SERMONS: 

ALL Saints’ Day, AND OTHER SERMONS. 

— À Sirpenny Edition OF CHARLES K1NGS- 
Leys Novers. Med. 8vo. 64. each. 
Westward Ho!—Hyparia. — YEAST. — 

ALTON Locke. —Two Years AGo. — 
HEREWARD THE WAKE. 

. — THE WATER BABIES: A Farry TALE 

- For À Lanp Basy. New Edition, with a 
Hundred New Pictures by LINLEY Sam- 
BOURNE; engraved by J. Swain. Fp. 4to. 
125. 64. 

— HEALTH AND EDUCATION. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Poems. Pocket Edition. 18mo. ts. 64. 

—— SELECTIONS FROM SOME OF THE WRI- 
TINGS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

— Our or THE DEEP: WORDS FOR THE 
SorrowFuL. From the Writings of CHARLES 
Kincsiey. Extrafcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— Dairy TuoucuTs. Selected from the 
Writings of CHARLES KinGsLey. By His 
Wire. Crown 8vo. 6s. . 

— THE HEROES; oR, GREEK FAIRY TALES 
FOR My CHILDREN. Extra cloth, gilt edges. 
Presentation Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

—— GLaucus; or, THE WONDERS OF THE 
SEA SHore. With Coloured Illustrations, 
extra cloth, gilt edges. Presentation Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 

— From DEATH To Lire. Fragments of 
Teaching to a Village Congregation. 
With Letters on the ‘Life after Death.” 
Edited by His Wire. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— True Worps For BRAVE MEN. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


With Pre- 


f 


KINGSLEY (Henry). — Tatts oF OLD 


TRAVEL. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

KIPLING (Rudyard).—PLAIN TALES FROM 
THE Hits. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

KITCHENER (F. E.). — GEOMETRICAL 
Nore-Boox. Containing Easy Problems in 
Geometrical Drawing, preparatory to the 
Study of Geometry. 4to. 2s. 

KLEIN (Dr. E.).—Micro-ORGANISMS AND 
Disease. An Introduction into the Study 
of Specific Micro-Organisms. With r21 En- 
gravings. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE BACTERIA IN ASIATIC CHOLERA 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

KNOX (A.).—DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS FOR 
BEGINNERS. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

KTESIAS.—THE FRAGMENTS OF THE PER- 
sIkA OF Kresias. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by J. GILMORE, M.A. 8vo. 85.64. 

KUENEN (Prof. A.).— An Hisrorico- 
CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN AND 
COMPOSITION OF THE HEXATEUCH (PENTA- 
TEUCH AND Book oF JosHua). Translated 
by Puitie H. WicKSTEED, M.A. 8vo. 145. 

KYNASTON (Herbert, D.D.). — SERMONS 
PREACHED IN THE COLLEGE CHAPEL, CHEL- 
TENHAM. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


— PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN THE Com- 


POSITION OF GREEK IAMBIC VERSE. Extra 
fcp. 8vo. 55. 
Key (supplied to Teachers only). 4s. 64. 


EXEMPLARIA CHELTONIENSIA. Sive quae 
discipulis suis Carmina identidem Latine 
reddenda proposuit ipse reddidit ex cathedra 
dictavit HERBERT KYNASTON, M.A. Extra 
fcp. 8vo. 55. 

LABBERTON (R. H.).—New HisToricau 
ATLAS AND GENERAL History. 4to. 155. 

LAFARGUE (Philip).—Tne New JUDGMENT 
oF Paris: A Novel. 2 vols. Gl. 8vo. 12s. 

LAMB.—CorrecTer Works. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. ALFRED 
AINGER, M.A. Globe 8vo. 5s. each volume. 
I. Essays or Exia.—II. PLays, Poems, 

AND MiscELLANEOUS Essays.—III. Mrs. 
LEICESTER’S SCHOOL; THE ADVENTURES 
OF ULYSSES; AND OTHER Essays.—IV. 
TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE.—V. and VI, 
Letrers. Newly arranged, with additions. 

— Tue Lire or CHARLES Lams. By Rev. 
ALFRED AINGER, M.A. Uniform with above. 
Globe 8vo. 55. 

TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
Globe Readings Edition. 
Globe 8vo. 2s. 

LANCIANT(Prof.R.)—ANCIENT ROMEIN THE 
Licut oF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 4to. 245. 

LAND OF DARKNESS (THE). Along 
with some further Chapters in the Expe- 
riences of The Little Pilgrim. By'the Author 
of ‘A Little Pilgrim in the Unseen.” Crown 
8vo. 55. 

LANDAUER (J.)—BrowriPe ANALYSIS. 
Authorised English Edition by JAMES Tay- 
Lor and Wo. E. Kay. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 4s. 64. 

LANDOR.-—SELECTIONS FROM THE WRI- 
TINGS OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. Ar- 
ranged and Edited by Sipney Corvin. 
18mo. 4s. 6d. 


18mo. 4s. 6d. 
For Schools. 
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LANG (Andrew).—TuHeE Liprary. With a 
Chapter on Modern Illustrated Books, by 
AUSTIN Dogson. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LANG (Prof. Arnold).—TExt-Book oF Com- 
PARATIVE ANATOMY. ‘Translated by H. M. 
BERNARD, M.A., F.Z.S., and MATILDA 
BERNARD. With Preface by Professor E. 
HAECKEL. 2 vols. Illustrated. 8vo 


LANKESTER (Prof. E. Ray).— THE Ap- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE: OCCASIONAL 
Essays AND ADDRESSES. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


— COMPARATIVE LONGEVITY IN MAN AND 
THE LOWER ANIMALS. Crn. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LASLETT (Thomas).—TIiMBER AND TIMBER 
TREES, NATIVE AND FOREIGN. Cr. 8vo. 8s.6d. 


LATIN ACCIDENCE AND EXERCISES 
ARRANGED FOR BEGINNERS. By 
Witiiam WE tcu, M.A., and C. G. Dur- 
FIELD, M.A. 18mo. 15. 6d. 


LEAHY (Sergeant).—THE ART OF SWIMMING 
IN THE ETON STyLe. With Preface by 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


LECTURES ON ART. By REGD. Stuart 
Poor, Professor W. B. Ricumonp, E. J. 
Poynter, R.A., J. T. MicKLETHWAITE, 
and Wiccram Morris. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LEPROSY INVESTIGATION COMMIT- 
TEE, JOURNALOF THE. Ed. by P:Ss. 
ABRAHAM, M.A. No. I. Aug.18g0. 25.64. net. 


LETHBRIDGE (Sir Roper).— A SHORT 
MANUAL OF THE Hisrory oF INDIA. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

For other Works by this Author, see 
Indian Text-Books Series, p. 22. 


LEWIS (Richard).—Hisrory OF THE LIFE- 
BOAT AND ITS Work. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


LIGHTFOOT (The Right Rev. Bishop).— 
St. Paur’s EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 
A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dissertations. 1oth Edition. 8vo. res. 


—— Sr. Paut’s EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 
A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes 
and Dissertations. oth Edition. 8vo. res. 

—— Sr. Paur’s Epistles TO THE COLOSSIANS 
AND TO PHILEMON. A Revised Text with 
Introductions, etc. oth Edition. 8vo. res. 

— THE ArosSTOLIC FATHERS. Part I. St. 
CLEMENT OF ROME. A Revised Text, with 


Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
THE AposToric FATHERS. Part II. Sr. 


IGNATIUS to St. Porycarp. Revised Texts, 
with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations. 3 vols. znd Edit. 8vo. 48s. 
THE Arosroric FATHERS. Abridged 
Edition. With Short Introductions, Greek 
Text, and English Translation. B8vo. 
Essays ON THE WORK ENTITLED ‘‘Su- 
PERNATURAL RELIGION.” 8vo. tos. 6d. 
— A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY 
OF THE DIocEsE oF DurHam, Nov. 25TH, 
1886. Demy 8vo. 2s. 


LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN CHURCH. 
and Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND COUNSELS 
To CLERGY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIGHTFOOT (Bishop).—CAMBRIDGE S 
MONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 
LIGHTWOOD (J. M.}—-THe NATURE OF 
Positive Law. 8vo. 125.64 ~ 
LINDSAY (Dr. J. A.).—THE CLimMATIC 
TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION. Cr.8vo. 55. 
LITTLE PILGRIM IN THE UNSEEN. 
24th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LIVY.—Booxs XXI—XXV. THE SECOND 
Punic War. Translated by A. J. CHURCH, 
M.A., and W. J. Bropriss, M.A. With 


Maps. Cr. 8vo. 7s.6d. See also pp. 31, 32. 
LOCK (Rev. J. B.)— ARITHMETIC FOR 
ScHooLs. 4th Edition, revised. Globe 8vo. 


Complete with Answers, 4s. 64 Without 
Answers, 4s. 6d. 


— Key To ‘ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS.” 
By the Rev. R. G. Watson. Cr. 8vo. ros. 64 


—— ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. A Schoot 
Class-Book of COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 
Globe 8vo. 25.64. 


— Key To “‘ ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS.” 
By Rev. R. G. Watson. Crown 8vo. 8s.6d. 


— A SHILLING Book OF ARITHMETIC FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 18mo. 1s.—With 
Answers, ts. 64. 

—— TRIGONOMETRY. Globe 8vo. Part I. ELe- 
MENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 4s.64.—Part II. 
HIGHER TRIGONOMETRY. 4s. 64 Com- 
plete, 7s. 64. 

Key To ‘‘ ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY.” 

By H. Carr, B.A. Crown 8vo. 8s. 64. 

TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. As far 

as the Solution of Triangles. Gl. 8vo. 25.64 


Key To ‘ TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGIN- 


NERS.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 64. 
—— ELEMENTARY Statics. Gl. 8vo. 4s.6d. 
— Dynamics FOR BEGINNERS. 3rd Edit. 


Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LOCKYER (J. Norman, F.R.S.).—ELEMEN- 
TARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. Illustrations 
and Diagram. New Edit. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 


—— PRIMER OF ASTRONOMY.. 18mo. Is. 


— OUTLINES OF PuHysIOGRAPHY: THE 
MOVEMENTS OF THE EARTH. Crown 8vo. 
1s. 6a. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THE SUN. 8vo. 14s. 
— Tue METEeEoRITIC HYPOTHESIS OF THE 


ORIGIN OF COSMICAL SYSTEMS. 8vo: 175. 
net. 


LOCKYER’S ASTRONOMY, Quesrions 
on. By J. ForBES-ROBERTSON. 18mo. 
ts. 6d. 


LOCKYER — SEABROKE. — STar-GaziInG 
PAST AND PRESENT. By J. NoRMAN 
Lockyer, F.R.S. Expanded from Short- 
hand Notes with the assistance of G. M. 
SEABROKE, F.R.A.S. Royal 8vo. ars. 


LODGE (Pret Ole TE) EME 
oF ELECTRICITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


LOEWY (B.).—QuEsTIONS AND EXAMPLES 
IN EXPERIMENTAL Puysics, SounD, LicuT, 
Heart, ELECTRICITY, AND MAGNETISM. 
Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 


È 
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LOWELL 


— Democracy, 


_ —— FLowers, FRUITS, AND LEAVES. 


_ LOEWY (B.).—A GRADUATED COURSE OF 
NATURAL SCIENCE, EXPERIMENTAL AND 
THEORETICAL, FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Part I. First Year’ s COURSE FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS AND THE JUNIOR CLASSES 
oF TEcHNicAt SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Globe 8vo. 2s. a 


“LONGINUS.—On THE SUBLIME. Translated 
by H. L. Haverz, B.A’ With Introduction 
by ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

LOWE (W. H.).—TuHe Hesrew STUDENT'S 
CoMMENTARY ON ZECHARIAH, HEBREW AND 
LXX. 8vo. ros.64. | 

(James Russell). — COMPLETE 

Pogricaz Works. 18mo. 45. 64. 

AND OTHER ADDRESSES. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

—— HEARTSEASE AND RUE. Crown 8vo. 5. 

— Pouiticat Essays. Ext. cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

CoMPLETE WORKS. Crn. 8vo. 
6s. each. 

Vols. I.—IV. Lirerary Essays; Vol. V. 
Pouiticat Essays; Vol. VI. LITERARY 
AND POLITICAL ADDRESSES ; Vols. VII.— 
X. PoericaL Works. 

LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart.).—THe ORIGIN 
AND METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3». 6d. 

— On BritisH WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED 
IN THEIR RELATION TO INsEcTs. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6c. 


10 vols. 


With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— Screntiric LECTURES. With Illustra- 
tions. 2nd Edition, revised. 8vo. 8s. 64. 
— POLITICAL AND EDUCATIONAL AD- 

DRESSES. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
— THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. 
Gl. 8vo. 15. 64. ; swd., 1s. 60th Thousand. 
Library Edition. GlobeBvo. 35. 6d. 
Part II. Globe 8vo. 1s. 64. ; sewed, 1s. 
Library Edition. Globe 8vo. 35. 6d. 
— Two Parts in one vol. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
— Firtry Years or SCIENCE: Address to 
the British Association, 1881. 5th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
LUCAS (F.).—SKETCHES OF RURAL 
Poems. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


LUCIAN.—See p. 3. 

LUCRETIUS.—See p. 32. 

LUPTON (J. H.).—Awn INTRODUCTION TO 
LATIN Exveciac VERSE (COMPOSITION. 
Globe 8vo. 25.64. 

— LATIN RENDERING OF THE EXERCISES 
1N PART II. (xxv.-c.) To Lupton’s ‘‘InTRO- 
DUCTION TO LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE Compo- 
sition.” Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— AN INTRODUCTION To LATIN Lyric 
Verse CoMPosiTION. Globe 8vo. 3s.—Key, 
45. 64. 

_ LUPTON (Sydney)—CHEMICAL ARITHME- 
Tic. With 1200 Examples. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— NuMERICAL TABLES AND CONSTANTS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. Ex. fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LYSIAS.—Scee p. 32. 


New Edition. 


LIFE. 


‘ LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 
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LYTE (H. C. Maxwell).—Eron Corrxcs, 
History oF, 1440—1884. With Illustrations. 
2nd Edition. 8vo. 215. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF OxFoRD, A History 
OF, FROM THE ÉARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
YEAR 1530. 8vo. 16s. 

LYTTON (Rt. Hon. Earl of).—Tuer RING oF 
Amasis: A ROMANCE. Crown 8vo. 39. 6d. 

M'CLELLAND (W. J.)and PRESTON (T.). 
—A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOME- 


TRY. With numerous Examples. Crown 
8vo. 8s. 64.—Or Part I. 45.64. ; Part II. 5s. 


McCOSH (Rev. Dr. James).—THE MErHoD 
OF THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT, PHYSICAL 
AND Moral. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

— THE SUPERNATURAL IN RELATION TO 
THE NATURAL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 

— THE INTUITIONS oF THE MIND. 
Edition. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

—— AN EXAMINATION OF Mr. J. S. Mizc's 
PHILOSOPHY. 8vo. jos. 6d. 

— Tue Laws or Discursive THOUGHT. 
A Text-Book of Formal Logic. Crn.8vo. 5s. 

— CHRISTIANITY AND Positivism. Lec- 
tures on Natural Theology and Apologetics. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Tue ScorrisH PHiLosopHy, FROM Hur- 
CHESON TO HAMILTON, BioGRAPHICAL, Ex- 
POSITORY, CriticaL. Royal 8vo. 16s. 

— Tue Emotions. 8vo. gs. 

— REALISTIC PHILOSOPHY DEFENDED IN A 


New 


PuILosopuic SERIES. 2 vols. Vol. I. Ex- 
POSITORY. Vol. II. HuisroricAL AND 
Criticat. Crown 8vo, 14s. 

PsycHoLocy. Crown 8vo. I. THE 
CoGnitivE Powers. 6s. 6a.—II. THE 


Morive Powers. 6s. 6d. 

First AND FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS. 
Being a Treatise on Metaphysics. 8vo. 9s. 

—— THE PREVAILING Tyres OF PHILOSOPHY: 
CAN THEY LOGICALLY REACH REALITY? 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

MACDONALD (George).—ENGLAND’s AN- 
TIPHON. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

MACDONELL (John).—THe Lanp QuEs- 
TION. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


MACFARLANE (Alexander), — PHYSICAL 
ARITHMETIC. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MACGREGOR (James Gordon).—AN ELE- 
MENTARY TREATISE ON KINEMATICS AND 
Dynamics. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 

MACKENZIE (Sir Morell).—THE HYGIENE 
OF THE VOCAL ORGANS. 7th Ed. Crn. 8vo. 6s. 


MACKIE (Rev. Ellis). PARALLEL PASSAGES 
TRANSLATION INTO GREEK AND ENG- 


FOR 
LISH. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

MACLAGAN (Dr. T.).—THE Cost THEORY. 
8vo. ros. 6d. 


MACLAREN (Rev. Alexander). — SERMONS 


PREACHED AT MANCHESTER. 11th Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— A SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. 7th 
Edition. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 64. 

— À Tuirp Series. 6th Edition. Fcp. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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MACLAREN (Rev. A.).—WeeEk-pay Even- 
ING ADDRESSES. 4th Ed. Fcp. 8vo. 25.64. 

— THE SECRET or POWER, AND OTHER 
SERMONS. Fcp. 8vo. 45. 64. 

MACLAREN (Arch.).—TueE Farry Famity. 


A Series of Ballads and Metrical Tales. 
Crown 8vo, gilt. ss. 


MACLEAN (Surgeon-General W. C.).— 
Diseases oF TRopIcaL CLIMATES. Crown 
8vo. ros. 64. 


MACLEAR (Rev. Canon). —A CLass-Book 
OF OLD TESTAMENT Hisrory. With Four 
Maps. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


—— À Crass-Book or New TESTAMENT 
Hisrorv Tncluding the connection of the 
Old and New Testament. 18mo. 5s. 62. 


—— A SiLzziNG Book or OLp TESTAMENT 
History. 18mo. ts, 


—— A Suitiinc Book or New TESTAMENT 
History, 18mo. 1s. 


—— A Crass-Boox or THE Cartecuism OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 18mo. 15. 6d. 


— A First CLass-Book oF THE CATE- 
CHISM OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, WITH 
SCRIPTURE PROOFS FOR Junior CLasses 
AND SCHOOLS. 18mo. 64 


—— À Manuat OF INSTRUCTION FOR Con- 
FIRMATION AND First COMMUNION, WITH 
PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONS. 32M0. 25, 

—— First Communion, witu Prayers AND 
Devorions FoR THE NEWLY CONFIRMED. 
32mo0. 64. 

THE ORDER oF CONFIRMATION, WITH 
PRAYERS AND DEvorTIONs. 32mo. 6d. 

—— Tue Hour or Sorrow; OR, THE OFFICE 
FOR THE BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 32mo. 2s. 

—— ApostLes oF Mepiavat Europ. Crn. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 


— AN Inrropuction To THE CREEDs. 
18mo. 25. 6d. 


— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. 18mo. 

M’LENNAN (J. F.).—TuHe PATRIARCHAL 
Tueory. Edited and completed by Donatp 
M'LENNAN, M.A. 8vo. 145. 

STUDIES IN ANCIENT History. Com- 
prising a Reprint of ‘‘ Primitive Marriage.” 
New Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

MACMILLAN (D.) Memorr oF DANIEL 
MacmiLLan. By THomas Hucues, Q.C. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 64. 

Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, sewed. 1s. 
MACMILLAN (Rev. Hugh).—Bis_e Teacu- 
INGS IN NATURE. 1sth Ed. Gl. 8vo 6s. 
— Hotipays on Hicu Lanps; or, Ram- 
BLES AND INCIDENTS IN SEARCH OF ALPINE 

Prants. 2nd Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue TRUE Vine: or, THE ANALOGIES 
OF OUR LORD'S ALLEGORY. sth Edition. 
Globe 8vo. 6s. ; 

— Tue Minisrrv or NATURE. 8th Edition. 
Globe 8vo. 6s. 

— THE SABBATH OF THE FIELps. 
Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

— THe MARRIAGE IN Cana. Globe 8vo. 6s, 


— Two Wor tps ARE Ours. 3rd Edition. 
Globe 8vo. 6s. 


6th 


MACMILLAN (Rev. Hugh).—Tue OLve | 
6k 


Lear. Globe 8vo. | 
—— Roman Mosaics; or, STUDIES in ROME | 
AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
MACMILLAN (M. C.)—First Latin GRAM- | 

MAR. Extra fcp. 8vo. ts. 64. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Published | 


Monthly. 1s.—Vols. I.—LXII. 7s. 6d. each, | 


[Cloth covers for binding, 1s. each.] 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NO- 
VELS. Crown 8vo. 6s. each volume. 


By William Black. 


A Princess oF THULE. ; 

STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON, 
Illustrated. 

THe Mar or KILLEENA, AND OTHER 
TALEs. 

Mapcap VIOLET. 

GREEN PasTURES AND PiccaDILLy. 

THE BEaurTiruz WrercH; Tue Four 
MacNicots; THE PUPIL OF AURELIUS. 

MacLeop oF Dare. Illustrated. 

WHITE Wincs: A VACHTING ROMANCE. 

SHANDON Be ts. | YOLANDE. 

JuDITH SHAKESPEARE. 

THE WIsE WOMEN oF INVERNESS, A TALE} 
AND OTHER MISCELLANIES. 

WHITE HEATHER. | SABINA ZEMBRA. 


By F. H. Shorthouse. 


Jonn INGLESANT. | Sir Percivat. 

A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN, AND OTHER 
TALEs. 

Tue Countess Eve. 


By Annie Keary. 
A DouBTING HEART. 


By Henry James. 


THE AMERICAN. 

THE EUROPEANS. 

Daisy MILLER; AN INTERNATIONAL EPI- 
SODE ; Four MEETINGS. 

THE MADONNA OF THE FUTURE, AND 
OTHER TALES. 

RopverickK Hupson, 

WASHINGTON SQUARE; THE PENSION BEAU: 
REPAS ; A BUNDLE OF LETTERS. 

THE PORTRAIT oF A LADY. 

Stories REVIVED. Two Series. 

THE BosTONIANS. 

THE REVERBERATOR. 


6s. each. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE Hitts. 


By Rup- 
YARD KIpLinc. 


REALMAH. By the Author of “ Friends in 
Council.” 

Op Sir Doucras. By the ,Hon. Mrs, 
Norton. 


VIRGIN Soi. By TourGENIEF. 

THe Harsour Bar. 

BENGAL Peasant Lire. By Lat BEHARI 
Day. 


Viva: Srupy or a Girt. By Amy Duns- 


MUIR. 

Ji. By E. A, Dittwyn. d 

Nera: A Tate or ANCIENT ROME. By 
J. W. GRAHAM. 

THE New ANTIGONE: A ROMANCE. 

À Lover or THE BEAUTIFUL. By the 


MARCHIONESS OF CARMARTHEN. 
A SoutH SEA Lover. 
JOHNSTON. 


} 


By ALFRED ST, 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 29. 


CMILLAN’S THREE - AND - SIX- 
PENNY SERIES Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 


By Rolf Boldrewood. 


ROBBERY UNDER Arms: A Story of Life and 
Adventure in the Bush and in the Gold- 
fields of Australia. 

THE Miner’s RIGHT. 

- THE Squatrer’s DREAM. 


… By Mrs. Craik, Author of “John Halifax 
= Gentleman.” 
_ OLIVE. | THE OcILvigs. 
hy AGATHA’s HusBAND. 

THe HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 
Two Marriaces. | Tue Laure Busx. 
My Moruer AND I. 
' Miss Tommy: A MEDIÆVAL ROMANCE. 
Kino ARTHUR: Not a Love STORY. 
® By F. Marion Crawford. 
| Mr. Isaacs: A TALE oF MODERN INDIA. 
Dr. CLauprus: A TRUE Srory. 
| ARoman SINGER. {| ZOROASTER. 
| A TALE OF A LONELY ParISH. 

Marzio’s Crucifix. | PAUL PATOFF. 
at WITH THE IMMORTALS 

GREIFENSTEIN. | SANT’ ILARIO. 


By Sir H.S. Cunningham. 
| THE CŒRULEANS : À VACATION IDyLL 
Tue HERIOTS. | WHEAT AND TARES. 
By Thomas Hardy. 
_ THE WOODLANDERS. 
| Wessex TALES: STRANGE, LIVELY, AND 
COMMONPLACE. 
_ By Bret Harte. 
| CRESSY. 
= THE HERITAGE or DepLow MaARSH, AND 
OTHER TALES. 
… By Henry James. 
A Lonpon Lire. | THE ASPERN PAPERS,etc. 
Tue Tracic Muse. 
By Annie Keary. 
CASTLE DALY. | JANET’s HOME. 
A YORK AND A LANCASTER ROSE. 
By Charles Kingsley. See p. 25. 
By D. Christie Murray. 


AUNT RACHEL. | SCHWARTZ. 
THE WEAKER VESSEL. 
_ _ JoHN VALE’s GUARDIAN. 


É By Mrs. Oliphant. 


NEIGHBOURS ON THE GREEN. 
Joyce. | A BELEAGUERED CITY. 


By Charlotte M. Vonge. See p. 54. 


GARET LEE. 
Reusen Sacus. By Amy Levy. 
Miss BRETHERTON. By Mrs. H. Warp. 


Lourstana, AND THAT Lass 0’ LOWRIE's. 


By Frances HODGSON BURNETT. 
Tue Rinc or Amasis. By Lord Lyrton. 
Maroonep. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


ci Uniform with the above. 


FAITHFUL AND UNFAITHFUL. By Mar- 


MACMILLAN'S THREE - AND - SIX. 
PENNY SERIES —continued. 


Taces oF OLp Japan. By A. B. MiTFoRD. 
A YEAR WITH THE Birps. By W. WARDE 
Fow er. Illustrated by Bryan Hook. 
TALES OF THE Birps. Bythesame. Illus- 
trated by Bryan Hook. 

LEAVES OF A Lire. By Montacu WIt- 
LIAMS, Q.C. 

True TALES FoR MY Granpsons. By Sir 
SAMUEL W. Baker, F.R.S. 

TaLes oF OLD TRAVEL. By HENRY 
KINGSLEY. 


MACMILLAN’S TWO-SHILLING NO- 
VELS. Globe 8vo. 2s. each. 
By Mrs. Craik, Author of “‘ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 


Two MARRIAGES. | AGATHA’s HUSBAND. 
THE OGILVIEs. 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 


THE CuRATE IN CHARGE. 

A Son oF THE Soir. | YounG MusGRAVE. 
He THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE May. 

A Country GENTLEMAN, 7 


HESTER. | Sir Tom. 

THE SEcoND Son. | THE WizARD's SON. 
By the Author of ‘Hogan, M.P.” 

Hocan, M.P. 


THE HONOURABLE Miss FERRARD. 
FLITTERS, TATTERS, AND THE COUNSELLOR, 
WEEDS, AND OTHER SKETCHES. 


Curisty CAREW. | Ismay’s CHILDREN. 
By George Fleming. 

A Nive Nove. | MIRAGE. 

Tue HEAD or MEDUSA. | VESTIGIA. 
By Mrs. Macquoid. 

PATTY. 


By Annie Keary. 
JANET’s Home. | OLDBURY. 
CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. 
A York AND A LANCASTER ROSE. 


By W. E. Norris. 
My FRIEND Jim. | Curis. 


By Henry James. 

Daisy MILLER; AN INTERNATIONAL EpPI- 
sopE; Four MEETINGS. 

Roperick Hupson. 

THE MADONNA OF THE FUTURE, AND OTHER 
TALES. 

WASHINGTON SQUARE. 

Princess CASAMASSIMA. 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


Louisiana, AND THAT Lass 0’ Lowrie’s. 
Two Stories. 
Hawortu’s. 


t 
\ 


By Hugh Conway. 
A FAMILY AFFAIR. | Livinc or DEAD. 
By D. Christie Murray. 
AUNT RACHEL. 
By Helen Jackson. 


Srorm WARRIORS: OR, LIFEBOAT WORK RAMONA : À STORY. 


ON THE Goopwin SANDs. By the Rev. 
Joun GILMORE. A SLIP IN THE FENS. 
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MACMILLAN’S HALF-CROWN SERIES 
OF JUVENILE BOOKS. Globe 8vo, 
cloth, extra. 2s. 6d. 


Our Year. By the Author of ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 

LittLteE SUNSHINE’S HoripaAy. By the 
Author of ‘f John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


Wuen I was a LitTLe Girt. By the 
Author of ‘St. Olave’s.” 


Nine Years Orv. By the Author of 
‘When I was a Little Girl,” etc. 


A STOREHOUSE OF STORIES. Edited by 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 2 vols. 


AGNES Hoperoun’s ScHoots AND Hozi- 
DAYS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

THe Story oF A FELLow SOLDIER. By 
Frances Awpry. (A Life of Bishop 
Patteson for the Young.) 


RuTxH AND HER FRIENDS: 
GIRLS. 

THE HEROES oF ASGARD: 
SCANDINAVIAN MYTHOLOGY. 
E. KEARY. 


THe Runaway. By the Author of ‘ Mrs, 
Jerningham’s Journal.” 

WANDERING WILLIgE. By the Author of 
“Conrad the Squirrel.” 


Pansie’s FLour Bin. Illustrated by ADRIAN 
STOKES. 


Mitty AND Oty. By Mrs. T. H. Warp. 
Illustrated by Mrs. ALMA TADEMA. 


THE POPULATION OF AN OLD PEAR TREE; 
OR, STORIES OF INSECT LiFe. From the 
French of E. Van BruysseL. Edited by 
CHARLOTTE M. YonGE. Illustrated. 


HANNAH TARNE. By Mary E. HuLLAH. 
Illustrated by W. J. HENNESSY. 


By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated by Walter 
Crane. See p. 37. 


MACMILLAN’S READING ,BOOKS. 
Adapted to the English and Scotch Codes. 


Brmer i. cu. bak «2. 248 pp.) x8mo, 27%, 
Book I.forStandard I. (96 ee 18mo, 4d. 
Book Il.for Standard II. (144 pp.) 18mo, 5d. 
Book III. for Standard III. (160 pp.) 18mo, 64. 
Book IV. for Standard IV. (176 pp.) 18mo, 84. 
Book V.forStandard V. (380 pp.) 18mo, ts. 
Book VI. for Standard VI. (430 pp.) Cr.8vo, 2s. 


MACMILLAN’S COPY-BOOKS. 

*z, Initiatory Exercises and Short Letters. 

*2, Words consisting of Short Letters. 

#3. Long Letters, with words containing Long 
Letters, Figures. 

*4. Words containing Long Letters. 

4A. Practising and Revising Copybook for 
Nos. 1 to 4. 

*5. Capitals, and Short Half-text Words be- 
ginning with a Capital. 

#6. Half-text Words beginning with a’Capital. 

. Figures. 

#7. Small-hand and Half-text, with Capitals 
and Figures. 

#8, Small-hand and Half-text, with Capitals 
and Figures. 

8a. Practising and Revising Copybook for 
Nos. 5 to 8. 

#9. Small-hand Single Head Lines. Figures. 

10. Small-hand Single Head Lines. Figures. 


A STORY FOR 


TALES FROM 
By A. and 


4 
| 


MACMILLAN’S COPY-BOOKS—contd. 
*rr. Small-hand Double Head Lines. Figures. | 


| 
| 


12. Commercial and Arithmetical Examples, | 


etc. 
12A. Practising and Revising Copybook for 
Nos. 8 to 12. 


The Copybooks may be had in two sizes: 
(x) Large Post 4to, 44. each; 
(2) Post oblong, 24. each. 


The numbers marked * may also be had in | 


Large Post4to, with GooDMAN'SPATENT | 


SLIDING Copies. 64. each. 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. Parti. 
By A. M. Cook, M.A. 2nd Edition, 
enlarged. Globe 8vo. 3s. 64. 

Part II. Bythe same. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN 
COURSE. By A. M. Coox, M.A. Being 
an Abridgment of “Macmillan’s Latin 
Course, Part I.” Globe 8vo. ts. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN READER. A 
Latin Reader for the Lower Forms in 
Schools. By H. J. Harpy. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 64. 


MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE. Edit. 
by Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, M.A. GI. 8vo. 
I. FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. By the Rev. 
W. G. RuTHERFoRD, M.A. GLS8vo. Part I. 
Accidence, 2s.; Part II. Syntax, 2s.; or 
in x vol. 3s. 6d. 

II. Easy Exercises in GREEK ACCIDENCE. 
By H. G. UNDERHILL, M.A. 2s. 

III. SEconp GREEK EXERCISE Book. By 


Rev. W. A. HEARD, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S GREEK READER. 
Stories and Legends. A First Greek Reader. 


With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by 
F. H. Corson, M.A. Globe 8vo. 3s. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLAS- 
SICS. 18mo. 15. 64. each. 
This Series falls into two classes :— 

(x) First Reading Books for Beginners, 
provided not only with Z#éroductions and 
Notes, but with Vocabularies, and in some 
cases with Exercises based upon the Text. 

(2) Stepping-stones to the study of par- 
ticular authors, intended for more advanced 
students, who are beginning to read such 
authors as Terence, Plato, the Attic Drama- 
tists, and the harder parts of Cicero, Horace, 
Virgil, and Thucydides. 

These are provided with Introductions and 

+ Notes, but no Vocabulary. The Publishers 
have been led to provide the more strictly 
Elementary Books with Vocabularies by the 
representations of many teachers, who hold 
that beginners do not understand the use of 
a Dictionary, and of others who, in the case 


of middle-class schools where the cost of © 


books is a serious consideration, advocate the 
Vocabulary system on grounds of economy. 
It is hoped that the two parts of the Series, 
fitting into one another, may together fulfil 
all the requirements of Elementary and 
Preparatory Schools, and the Lower Forms 
ot Public Schools. 


The following Elementary Books, wth 
Introductions, Notes, and Vocabularies, and 
in some cases with Æxercises, are either 
ready or in preparation: 

LATIN AccIDENCE AND ÆEXERCISES AR- 

RANGED FOR BEGINNERS. By WILLIAM 

WELCH, M.A., and C. G. DurrFiELp, M.A. 


’ 


i 


CMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY ‘CLAS. 
| SICS—continued. 


fEscHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS Vincrus. Edit. 
by Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 
ARRIAN.—SELECTIONS. Edited by JoHN 
Bonp, M.A., and A.,S. WALPOLE, M.A. 
_ Aurus GELLIUS, STORIES FROM. By Rev. 
3 G-H. Natt, M.A. . 
…_ CÆSAR. — THE INVASION oF BRITAIN. 
Being Selections from Books IV. and V. 
of the ‘De Bello Gallico.” Adapted for 
Beginners by W. WeLcu, and C. G. Dur- 
FIELD. 4 
_ — THe HELVETIAN War. Selected from 
wa Book I. of ‘‘The Gallic War,” arranged 
~ for the use of Beginners by W. WELCH, 
M.A., and C. G. DurFieLp, M.A. 
— Te Garzic War. Scenes from Books V. 
and VI. Edited by C. CozBecx, M.A. 
= — Te Gartic War. Book I. Edited by 
Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 
| — Tue Gazzic War. Books II. and III. 
à, Ed. by Rey. W. G. RUTHERFORD, M.A. 
…_._ — Tue Gatiic War. Book IV. Edited 

__ by C. Bryans, M.A. 

_— Te Gazzic War. Books V. and VI. 
(separately). By the same Editor. 

— Tue Garzic War. Book VII. Ed. by J. 
Bonn, M.A., and A. S. WaALroLE, M.A. 

… Cicero.—De SENECTUTE. Edited by E. S. 
SHUCKBURGH, M.A, 

— De Amicitia. Edited by E. S. SHucx- 
BURGH, M.A. 

— Srortes oF Roman History. Edited 
by Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A., and A. V. 
Jones, M.A. 

Eurirines.—ALcesrTis. By the Rev. M. A. 
BayvFie_p, M.A. 

- — Hecusa. Edited by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., 
and A. S. WALpPOLE, M.A. 

— Mepeas. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, 
Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. BAyFIELD, M.A. 

Eurrorius. Adapted for the use of Begin- 
ners by W. WELCH, M.A., and C. G. 
DuFFiELp, M.A. 

Homer.—I1iap. Book I. Ed. by Rev. J. 
Bonp, M.A., and A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 

— JLrap. Book XVIII. THE Arms oF 

- Acuities. Edited by S. R. James, M.A, 

— Opyssey. Book I. Edited by Rev. J. 
Bonn, M.A., and A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 

Horace.—Opes. Books I.—IV. Edited by 
T. E. PAGE, M.A. ts. 6d. each. 

Livy. Bookl. Edited by H. M. STEPHEN- 

1 son, M.A 
— Tue HANNIBALIAN War. Being part of 
the zist and 22nd Books of Livy. Adapted 
» © for Beginners by G. C. Macautay, M.A. 
Livy.—Tue SIEGE oF Syracuse. Being 
i part of the 24th and 25th Books of Livy. 
Adapted for Beginners by G. RicHARDs, 
M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 
— Book XXI. With Notes adapted from 
Mr. Capes’ Edition for Junior Students, by 
Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A., and J. E. 
- Mevuuisn, M.A. 


ñ 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLAS- 


SICS—continued. 


Livy.—Book XXII. By the same Editors. 


— LEGENDS or ANCIENT ROME, FROM Livy. 
Adapted for Beginners. With Notes, by 
H. Wu xrinson, M.A. 

Lucian, EXTRACTS From. Edited by J. 
Bonp, M.A., and A. S. WaALpPOLE, M.A. 
NEPOS.—SELECTIONS ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
GREEK AND Roman Hisrory. Edited 

by G. S. FARNELL, B.A. 

Ovip.—Serections. Edited by E. S. 
SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 

— Easy SELECTIONS FROM Ovip IN ELE- 
GIAC VERSE. Arranged for the use of 
Beginners by H. Witkrnson, M.A. 

— STORIES FROM THE METAMORPHOSES. 
Arranged for the use of Beginners by J. 
Bonn, M.A., and A. S. WaLpoLE, M.A. 

PuaprRus.—SELEctT FABLES. Adapted for 
use of Beginners by Rev. A. S. WaL- 
POLE, M.A. ‘ 

TuHucypipes.—THE Risk OF THE ATHENIAN 
Empire. Book I. Ch. 89—117 and 128— 
138. Edited by F. H. Corson, M.A. 

VirGiz.—GEorGics. Book I. Edited by 
T. E. PAGE, M.A. 

— GEorGics. Book JI. Edited by Rev. 
J. H. SKRINE, M.A. 

— Ænein. Book I. 
WALPOLE, M.A. 


— #inzeip. Book II. Ed. by T. E. Pace. 


— /Enerp. Book III. Edited by T. E. 
PAGE, M.A. 

— ÆNEID. Book IV. Edit. by Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M.A. 


— ÆNEID. Book V. Edited by Rev. A. 
CALVERT, M.A. 


Edited by A. S. 


— fEnew. Book VI. Ed. by T. E. PAGE. 
— ÆxE1D. Book VAI. THe WRATH or 

Turnus. Edited by A. CALVERT, M.A. - 
— ÆnEin. Book VIII. Edited by, Rev. 


A. CALVERT, M.A. 

— fEnzip. Book IX. Edited by Rev. 
H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 

— Æxneip. Book X. Ed. byS.G.OweEn,M.A. 

— SeLecTions. Edited by E. S. Suuck- 
BURGH, M.A. 

XENOPHON.—ANABASIS: Selections. Edit. 
by W. We tcu, M.A., and C. G. Dur- 
FIELD, M.A. 

— — Book I., Chaps. i.—viii. Edited by 
E. A. WELLS, M.A. 

— ANABASIS. Book I. Edited by Rev. 
A. S. WaALrOLE, M.A. 

— ANABASIS. Book II. Edited by Rev. 
A. S. WaALPOLE, M.A \ 

XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Book III. Edit. 
by Rev. G. H. Nati, M.A 

— Anasasis. Book IV. Edited by Rev. 
E. D. Stone, M.A. 

— SELECTIONS FROM Book IV. or “Tue 
Anasasis.” Edit. by Rev. E. D. Srone. 


— SELECTIONS FROM THE CYROPAEDIA. 
Edited by Rev. A. H. Cooke, M.A. 
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MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLAS- 
SICS—continued. 


The following more advanced books have 
Introductions, Notes, but no Vocabularies: 


CicERO.—SELECT LETTERS. Edit. by Rev. 
G. E. JEANS, M.A. 


HERODOTUS.—SELECTIONS FROM Books 
VII. AND VIII. THE EXxPEDITION oF 
XERXES. Edited by A. H. Cooker, M.A. 


Horacs.—SELECTIONS FROM THE SATIRES 
AND EPISTLES. Edited by Rev. W. J. V. 
Baker, M.A. 


— SELECT ÉPODES AND Ars PoETiIcA. 
Edited by H. A. DALToN, M.A. 


PLATO.—EUTHYPHRO AND MENEXENUS. 
Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A. 


TERENCE.—SCENES FROM THE 
Edited by F. W. Cornisu, M.A. 


THE GREEK ELEGIAC Ports, FROM CaL- 
LINUS TO CALLIMACHUS. Selected and 
Edited by Rev. H. KYNASTON. 


Tuucypipes. Book IV., Chaps. i.—lIxi. 
THe CAPTURE OF SPHACTERIA. Edited 
by C. E. Graves, M.A. 


Other Volumes to follow. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES 
FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
Fep. 8vo. Being select portions of Greek 
and Latin authors, edited, with Introductions 
and Notes, for the use of Middle and Upper 
Forms of Schools, or of Candidates for Public 
Examinations at the Universities and else- 
where. 

ÆSCHINES.—IN CTESIPHONTA. Edited by 
Rev. T. Gwarxin, M.A., and E. S. 
SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 55. 


ÆscHYLUS.— Pers#. Edited by A. O. 
PrickarD, M.A. With Map. 2s. 6d. 


— THE SEVEN AGainst THEBES.” Edit. 
by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D., and M. A. 
Bavriezp, M.A. 2s. 6a. 


ANDOCIDES.—DE MysrTertis. 
W. J. Hicxiz, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Artic ORATORS, SELECTIONS FROM THE. 
Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, 
and Isæus. Ed. by R.C. Jess, Litt.D. 5s. 

C#SAR.—THE GaLric War. Edited after 
Kraner by Rev. J. Bonp, M.A., and Rev. 
A.S. WALPOLE, M.A. With Maps. 4s. 6a. 

‘CATULLUS.—SELECT Porms. Edited by F. 
P. Simpson, B.A. 35.64. [The Text of this 
Edition is carefully adapted to School use.] 

-CicERO.—THE CaTILINE ORATIONS. From 
the German of Karl Halm. Edited by 
A. S. WILKINs, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 

— Pro Lece Mania. Edited, after Halm, 
by Prof. A. S. WiLKins, Litt.D. 25. 6d. 
-Cicero.—THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. 
From the German of Karl Halm. Edited, 
with Corrections and Additions, by Prof. 

J. E. B. Mayor. 3s. 64. 

— Pro Roscio AMERINO. Edited, after 
Halm, by E. H. Donkin, M.A. 25. 64. 
— Pro P. Sesrio. Edited by Rev. H. A. 

Hozcpen, M.A. 3». 6d. 


— SELECT Lerrers. Edited by Prof. R. Y. 
TYRRELL, M.A. 


ANDRIA. 


Edited by 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES— 


continued. 

DEMOsTHENES.—DE Corona. Edited by B. 
Drake, M.A. Newand revised edit. 3s.6d. 

— ADVERSUS LEPTINEM. Edited by Rev. 
J. R. Kine, M.A. 25. 6d. ; 

— Tue First Puiipric. Edited, after C. 
Rehdantz, by Rev. T. GWATKIN. 2s. 

EURIPIDES.—H1PPOLYTUS. 
J. P. Manarry and J. B. Bury. 2s. 6d. 

— Mepea. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, 
Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 

— IpHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 
ENGLAND, M.A. 35. 

— Ion. Ed. by M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s.6d. 


HeEropotus. Book III. Edited by G. C. 
Macautay, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Edited by E. B. 


>| 


Edited by Prof. | 


— Book VI. Ed. by Prof. J. STRACHAN, M.A. © 


— Book VII. Ed.byMrs. Montracu BUTLER. | 


Homer.—Itiap. Books I. IX. XI. XVI.- 
XXIV. THE Story oF ACHILLES. Ed. by 
J. H.Pratt,M.A.,andW.Lear,Litt.D. 5s. 

— OpvyssEY. Book IX. Edited by Prof. 
J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. 2s. 64. 

— Opvssev. Books XXI.—XXIV. THE 
TRIUMPH OF ODYSSEUS. 
HAMILTON, B.A. 2s. 6d. 

Horace.—THE Opes. Edited by T. E. 
PAGE, M.A. 5s. (Books I. II. III. and 
IV. separately, 2s. each.) 

— THE SATIRES. Edited by Prof. A. 
PALMER, M.A. 55. 

— Tue EPISTLES AND Ars Portica. Edit. 
by Prof. A. S. Wirkins, Litt D. 5s. , 


JUVENAL.—THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited, for 
the use of Schools, by E. G. Harpy, M.A. 
ss. [The Text of this Edition is carefully 
adapted to School use.] 

— SELECT SATIRES. Edited by Prof. JoHN 
E. B. Mayor. X. and XI. 3s. 64. ; XII.— 
XVI. 4s. 64. 

Livy. Books II. and III. Edited by Rev. 
H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 3s. 64. 

— Books XXI. and XXII. Edited by Rev. 
W. W. Cares, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

— Books XXIII. and XXIV. Ed. by G. C. 
Macauray. With Maps. 3s. 64. 


— Tue Last Two Krines or MaAcEDoN. 
Extracts from the Fourth and Fifth De- 
cades of Livy. Selected and Edit. by F. H, 


Rawzins, M.A. With Maps. 2s. 6d. 
Lucretius. Books I.—III Edited by 
J..H. WaRBURTON LEE, M.A. 3s. 64. 
Lystas.—SELECT ORATIONS. Edited by 

E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 5s. 
MarTiaL.—SELEcT Epicrams. Edited by 


Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. ss. 
Ovip.—Fasri. Edited by G. H. HALLAM, 


M.A. With Maps. 3s. 6d. 
— Herorwvum ErisruLÆ XIII. Edited by 
E. S. SHucKBURGH, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


— Meramorenuoses. Books XIII. and XIV. 
Edited by C. Simmons, M.A. 3». 6d. 

PLrato.—THE Repusiic. Books I.—V. 
Edited by T. H. Warren, M.A. 5s. 


Edited by S. G. i 


centinued. 


Praro.—Lacues. Ed. by M. T. Taruam, 
M.A. 25. 6d. 

PLaurus.—Mires GLoriosus. Edited by 
Prof. R. V. TyrRELL, M.A. 3s. 64. 

— AMPHITRUO. Edited by A. PALMER, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. 3 


—Captivi. Ed. by A. Ruys-Smirn, M.A. 


PLinvy.—Lerrers. Books I. and II. Edited 
by J. Cowan, M.A. 3s. 

— Letters. Book III. Edited by Prof. 
J. E. B. Mayor. With Life of Pliny by 
G. H. RENDALL. 35. 6d. 

PLUTARCH. — LIFE OF THEMISTOKLES. 
Edited by Rev. H. A. Horpen, M.A., 
LED. "3s. 6d. 

— Lives oF GALBA AND OTHo, Edited by 
E. G. Harpy, M.A. 5s. 

Porysius. The History of the Achzan 
League as contained in the remains of 
Polybius. Edited by W. W. CAPES. 55. 

PROPERTIUS.—SELECT Poems. Edited by 
Prof. J. P. PostcaTe, M.A. 55. 

SALLUST.—CATILINE AND JUGURTHA. Ed. 
by C: Merivare, D.D. 3s. 64.—Or sepa- 
rately, 2s. each. 

— BELLuM CATULINAE. Edited by A. M. 
Cook, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

TACITUS.—AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Ed 
by A. J. CuurcH, M.A., and W. J. 
BRODRIBB, M.A. 3s. 64.—Or separately, 
2s. each. 

— THE ANNALS. Book VI. By the same 
Editors. 2s. 

— Tue Histories. Books I. and II. 
Edited by A. D. Goprey, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
— Tue Hisrorres. Books III.—V. By 

the same Editor. 3s. 6d. 

TERENCE.—HAUTON TIMORUMENOS. Edit. 
by E.S.SHuckzurGH, M.A, 25.64.—With 
Translation, 3s. 62. 

— Puormio. Ed. by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., 
and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 25. 6d. 
Tuucypipes. Book II. Edited by E. C. 

Marcuant, M.A. 

— Book IV. Edited by C. E. GRAVES, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. 

— Book V. By the same Editor. 

— Books VI. and VII. THE Sicir1an Ex- 
PEDITION. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, 
M.A. With Map. 35. 6d. 

VirGiz.—Ænein. Books II. and III. THE 
NARRATIVE OF ÆNEAS. Edited by E. W. 
Howson, M.A. 2s. 

XENOPHON.—HELLENICA. Books I. and II. 
Edited by H. HAILSTONE, M.A. 25. 64. 

— CyroræDiA. Books VII. and VIII. Ed. 
by Prof. A. Goopwin, M.A. 25. 6d. 

— MemoragiLia SocraATIs. Edited by 
AR AICLUER BeAr 455 

— Tue ANAgasis. Books I.—IV. Edited 
by Professors W. W. Goopwin and J. W. 
Wire. Adapted to Goodwin’s Greek 
Grammar. Witha Map. 3s 6d. 
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XENOPHON.—HiIERO. Edit. by Rev. H. A. 
HoLpEN, M.A., LL.D. 2s. 6d. 


— OEcoNomicus. By the same Editor. 
With Introduction, Explanatory Notes 
Critical Appendix, and Lexicon. 5s. 


The following are in preparation: 
DEMOSTHENES.—IN Mrpram. Edited by 


Prof. A. S. Wirxktns, Litt.D., and Hur- 
MAN Hacer, Ph.D. 


Euripipes.—BaccHar, Edited by Prof. 
R. Y. TyrRELL, M.A. 


Heropotus. Book V. Edited by Prof. 
J. STRACHAN, M.A. 


Is#o0s.—Tue Orations. Edited by Prof 
Wm. RipGeway, M.A. 

Ovip.—METAMORPHOSES. Books J.—III. 
Edited by C. Simmons, M.A. 

SALLUST.—JUGURTHA. Edited by A. M 
Cook, M.A. 


Tacirus.—TuHeE ANNALS. Books I, and II 
Edited by J. S. Rein, Litt.D. 


Other Volumes wtll follow, 


MACMILLAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
SERIES. Edited by ARCHIBALD GEIK1E, 
F.R.S., Director-General of the Geologica 
Survey of the United Kingdom. 

Tue TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. A Practical 
Handbook tor the use of Teachers. Globe 
Bvo. ?s. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE BritisH ISLES. By 
ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. 18mo. 1s. 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS, 24 Maps 
in Colours. By Jon BARTHOLOMEW, 

ER, GS: alto. rs 

AN ELEMENTARY CLASS-Book OF GENERAL 
GEeoGrar4y. By HuGH Roperr Mu, 
D.Sc. Edin. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 64. 

Mars AND Mar Drawinc. By W. A. 
ELDERTON. 18mo. 1s. 

GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. By JAMES SIME, 
M.A. With Illustrations. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA, 
Burma, AND CEYLON. By H. F. Bran. 

FORD, F.G.S. Globe 8vo. 25. 64. 

Grocraruy or NORTH America. By Prof. 

N.S. SHALER. 


MACMILLAN’S SCIENCE CLASS. 
BOOKS. Fep. 8vo. 
Lessons 1N APPLIED MECHANICS. By J. H. 
CorTreritt and J. H. SLADE. 55.64. 


Lessons IN ELEMENTARY Puysics. By 
Prof. BALFOUR STEWART, F.R.S. New 
Edition. 45.64. (Questions on, 2s.) 


Examp_es IN Paysics. By Prof. D. E. 
Jones, B.Sc. 3s. 6d. 


QUESTIONS AND EXAMPLES ON ExpEri. 
MENTAL Puysics: Sound, Light, Heat, 
Electricity,and Magnetism. By B. Lorwy, 
F.R.A.S. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 

A GRADUATED COURSE OF NATURAL Sci- 
ENCE FOR ELEMENTARY AND TECHNICAL 
ScHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Part I. First 
Year's Course. By thesame. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 
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Sounp, ÊLEMENTARY Lessons ON. By Dr. 
W. H. STONE. 35. 64. 
Evectric LiGHTr Aritumeric. By R. E. 


Day, M.A. 2s. 


A COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES ON HEAT AND 
Evecrricity. By H. H. Turner. 2s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON STEAM. By 
Prof. J. PERRY, C.E. 4s. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
SILVANUS THOMPSON. 4s. 6d. 


PoruLar Astronomy. By Sir G. B. Atry, 
K.C.B., late Astronomer-Royal. 4s. 64. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS ON ASTRONOMY. By 
J. N. Lockver, F.R.S. New Edition. 
5s. 64. (Questions on, rs. 6.) 

Lessons IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By 
Sir H. Roscoes, F.R.S. 4s. 6¢.—Problems 
adapted to the same, by Prof. THORPE. 
With Key. 2s. 

Owens COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF PRAC- 
TICAL CHEMistRY. By F. Jones. With 
Preface by Sir H. RoscoE, F.R.S. 2s. 6d. 


QUESTIONS ON CHEMISTRY. A Series of 
Problems and Exercises in Inorganic and 
Organic Chemistry. By F. JonEs. 3s. 


OwEns COLLEGE CouRSE OF PRACTICAL 
Orcanic CHEMISTRY. By Jurius B. 
CoHEN, Ph.D. With Preface by Sir H. 
Roscoe and Prof. SCHORLEMMER. 25. 64, 


ELEMENTS OF CHemistTrRY. By Prof. Ira 
REMSEN, 25. 6d. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF 
THEORY FOR BEGINNERS. 
Ramsay, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 


NuMERICAL TABLES AND CONSTANTS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. By SypNney 
Lupton, M.A. 25. 64. 

PuysicAL GEOGRAPHY, ELEMENTARY LEs- 
sons IN. By ArcHiBaLD GEIRIE, F.R.S. 
45.64. (Questions on, ts. 6d.) 

ELEMENTARY Lessons IN PHYSIOLOGyY. By 
T. H. Huxrey, FRS. 4s. 64. (Ques- 
tions on, 15. 64.) 

LESSONS IN ELRMENTARY Anatomy. By 
St. G. Mivart, F.R.S. 6s. 6d. 

Lessons IN ELEMENTARY Borany. By 
Prof, D. OLivER, F.R.S. 4s. 64. 

DisEasES OF FIELD AND GARDEN Crops, 
By W. G. Smiru. 4s. 64. 

Lessons 1N Locic, INpucTIvE AND Depuc- 
TIVE. By W.S. Jevons, LL.D. 3s. 6d. 


PoriticaL Economy FOR BEGINNERS. By 
Mrs. Fawcetr. With Questions. 25 6d, 
THE Economics oF INDUSTRY. By Prof. 


A. MARSHALL and M. P. MARSHALL. 
zs. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN THE SCIENCE OF 
AGRICULTURAL Practice. By Prof. H. 
TANNER. 38. 6d. 


Crass-Book or GroGRAPHY. By C. B. 
CLARKE, F.R.S. 35. 6d. ; sewed, 3s. 
SHORT GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH Is- 


LANDS. By J. R. GREEN and ALICE S. 
GREEN. With Maps. 3». 6d. 


By Prof 
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MACMILLAN’S 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 


PROGRESSIVE 
FRENCH COURSE. By G. EucÈèNE 
FASNACHT. Extra fep. 8vo. 


I. First YEAR, CONTAINING Easy LESSONS 
IN THE REGULAR ACCIDENCE. Thoroughly 
revised Edition. ts. 


II. SECOND YEAR, CONTAINING AN ELE- 
MENTARY GRAMMAR. With copious Exer- 
cises, Notes, and Vocabularies. New 
Edition, enlarged. 2s, 


III. THIRD YEAR, CONTAINING A SYSTEM- 
ATIC SYNTAX AND Lessons IN CoMpo- 
SITION. 2s. 6d. 


‘THe TEACHER’S COMPANION TO THE SAME. 
With copious Notes, Hints for different 
renderings, Synonyms, Philological Re- 
marks, etc. xst Year, 4s. 64. 2nd Year, 
4s. 6d. 3rd Year, 4s. 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE 
FRENCH READERS. By G. EUGÈNE 
FASNACHT. Extra fcp. 8vo. 


I. FIRST YEAR, CONTAINING TALES, His- 
TORICAL Extracts, LETTERS, Dia- 
LOGUES, FABLES, BALLADS, NURSERY 
SonGs, etc. With Two Vocabularies: (1) 
In the Order of Subjects; (2) In Alpha- 
betical Order. 2s. 6d. 

II. SECOND YEAR, CONTAINING FICTION IN 
PROSE AND VERSE, HISTORICAL AND 
DescriPrive Extracts, Essays, LET- 
TERS, etc. 25. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S FRENCH COMPOSI- 


TION. By G. EUGÈNE FASNACHT. Extra 
fcp. 8vo. 


Part I. ELEMENTARY. 
ADVANCED. 


THE TEACHER'S COMPANION TO THE SAME. 
Partie 4s: 64 


2s. 6d. — Part II. 


MACMILLAN’S FRENCH READINGS 


FOR CHILDREN. By G. E. FASNACHT. 
Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 


PROGRESSIVE 
GERMAN COURSE. By G. EUGÈNE 
FASNACHT. Extra fcp. 8vo. 


I. First YEAR, CONTAINING Easy LESSONS 
ON THE REGULAR ACCIDENCE. 15. 6d. 


Il. SECOND YEAR, CONTAINING CONVERSA- 
TIONAL Lessons ON SYSTEMATIC ACcCI- 
DENCE AND ELEMENTARY SYNTAX, WITH 
PHILOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS AND Ety- 
MOLOGICAL VOCABULARY. New Edition, 
enlarged. 3s. 6d. 


Tue TEACHER’S COMPANION TO THE SAME. 
rst Year, 4s. 64. ; 2nd Year, 4s. 64. 


PROGRESSIVE 
GERMAN READERS. By G. EUGÈNE 
FASNACHT. Extra fcap. 8vo. 


I. First YEAR, CONTAINING AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE GERMAN ORDER OF WORDS, 
witH Copious EXAMPLES, EXTRACTS 
FROM GERMAN AUTHORS IN PROSE AND 
Portry, Notes, VOCABULARIES. 25. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S GERMAN COMPOSI- 


TION. By G. E. Fasnacut. Extra fcp. 
8vo.—Part I. First COURSE: PARALLEL 
GERMAN-ENGLISH Extracts, PARALLEL 
ENGLISH-GERMAN SYNTAX. 25.64. 
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MACMILLAN'S SERIES OF FOREIGN 
SCHOOL CLASSICS. Edited by G. E. 
FASNACHT. 18mo. 

Select works of the best foreign Authors, 
with suitable Notes and Introductions 
based on the latest researches of French 
and German Schlars by practical masters 
and teachers. 

_FRENCH. 

CorNEeILLe.—LEe Crip. Edited by G. E. 
FASNACHT. Is. 

Dumas.—Les DEMOISELLES DE ST. Cyr. 
Edited by Vicror OGER. 15. 64. 


FRENCH READINGS FROM RoMAN History. 


Selected from various Authors. Edited by 
C. Cotseck, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
La FONTAINES FABLES. Books I.—VI. 


Ed. by L. M. Moriarty. [Jz preparation. 


MoLière.—Les FEMMES SAVANTES. By 
G. E. FASNACHT. 15. 


— Le MisANTHROPE. By the same. 1s. 


— Le Mépecin MaALGRÉ Lui. By the 
same. 1s. 
— Les Preciguses Ripicuces. By the 


same [Zn preparation. 
— L'Avare. Edited by L. M. Mori- 
ARTY. Is. 
— LE BourGEOoIS GENTILHOMME. By the 
same. 15. 6d. 


Racine.—Brirannicus. Edited by EUGÈNE 
PELLISSIER. 25. 

SAND (George).—La Mare AU DIABLE. 
Edited by W. E. RusseLL, M.A. 1s. 

SANDEAU (Jules).—MADEMOISELLE DE LA 
SEIGLIÈRE. Edit. by H.C. STEEL. 1s. 6d. 


Tuiers’s History OF THE EGYPTIAN 
EXPEDITION. Edited by Rev. H. A. 
Buti, M.A. 

VoLTAIRE.—CHARLES XII. Edited by G. E. 
FASNACHT. 3s. 6d. 

GERMAN. 

FREYTAG.—DokTor LUTHER. Edited by 
Francis Storr, M.A. [/# preparation. 


GorTHE.—GO6TZz VON BERLICHINGEN. Edit. 
by HA Buzz, M.A. 2s: 

— Faust. PartI. Ed. by Miss J. LEE. 45.64. 

HEINE.—SELECTIONS FROM THE REISE- 
BILDER AND OTHER Prose Works. Edit. 
by C. Coseck, M.A. 25.64. 

LesstnG.—MINNA VON BARNHELM. Edited 
by J. Sime, M.A. [Zn preparation. 

ScHILLER.—Die JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS, 
Edited by JosepH Gosrwick. 2s. 6d. 

ScHILLER.—WALLENSTEIN. Part I. Das 
LÂGer. Edited by H. B. CoTTERILL, 
M.A. 2s. 

— Maria Stuart. Edited by C. SHELDON, 
M.A., D.Lit. 25. 62. 

— Wituetm TELL. Edited by G. E. Fas- 
NACHT. 25. 64. 

— SELECTIONS FROM SCHILLERS LYRICAL 


Pogms. Edited by E. J. TURNER, M.A., 
and E. D. A. MorsHEAD, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
UHLAND.—SELECT BALLADS. Adapted as 


a First Easy Reading Book for Beginners. 
Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. 15. 


MACMILLAN’S PRIMARY SERIES OF 
FRENCH AND GERMAN READING 
BOOKS. Edited by G. Eucène Fas- 
NACHT. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 
Cornaz.—Nos ENFANTS ET LEURS Amis. 

Edited by Eprru Harvey. ts. 6d. 


De Marsrre.—La JEUNE SIRÉRIENNE ET 


LE LÉPREUX DE LA C1TÉ D’AosTE. Edit. 
by S. BARLET, B.Sc. 1s. 64. 
FLORIAN.—SELECT FABLES. Edited by 


CHARLES YELD, M.A. 15. 64. 

GRIMM.—KINDER- UND HAUSMÂRCHEN. 
Selected and Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

Haurr.—Die Karavane. Edited by Hrer- 
MAN Hacer, Ph.D. With Exercises by 
G. E. FASNACHT. 3s. 

La FONTAINE.—FABLES. A Selection, by 
L. M. Moriarty, M.A. With Illustra- 
tions by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 2s. 6d. 

MOLESWORTH.—FRENCH LIFE IN LETTERS. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 15. 6d. 

PERRAULT.—CONTES DE FÉES. 
G. E. FASNACHT. ts. 6d. 

SCHMID.—HEINRICH VON EICHENFELS, Ed. 
by G. E. FASNACHT. 25. 6d. 


MACNAMARA(C.).—A History oF ASIATIC 
CHOLERA. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


MADAGASCAR: An HisroricaL AND DE- 
SCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE ISLAND AND ITS 
FORMER DEPENDENCIES. By Captain S. 
OLIVER, F.S.A. 2vols. Med. 8vo. 2/.125.6d: 


MADAME TABBY’S ESTABLISHMENT. 
By Kari. Illustrated by L. Wain. Crown 
8vo. 45. 6d. 

MADOC (Fayr).—TuHE Story oF MELICENT. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MAHAFFY (Rev. Prof. J. P.).—SocraL Lire 
IN GREECE, FROM Homer TO MENANDER. 
6th Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

— GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT FROM THE 
AGE oF ALEXANDER TO THE ROMAN Con- 
QUEST. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

— RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. Il- 
lustrated. 3rd Edition. Crn. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

— À History or CLASSICAL GREEK LITE- 
RATURE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. I. The 
Poets. With an Appendix on Homer by 
Prof. Saycr. 9s.—Vol. II. The Prose 
Writers. In 2 Parts, 4s. 64. each 

— Tue GREEK WORLD UNDER ROMAN 
Sway, FROM POLYBIUS TO PLUTARCH. Cr. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

— GREEK ANTIQUITIES. Illust. 

— Euripipes. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

— Tue Decay or Mopern PREACHING: 
AN Essay. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ART OF CoN- 
VERSATION. 2nd Ed. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MAHAFFY (Rev. Prof. J. P.) and ROGERS 
(J. E.). SKETCHES FROM A TOUR THROUGH 
Hoittanp AND GERMANY. Illustrated by 
J. E. Rocers. Extra crown 8vo. 


MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.) and BERNARD 
(J. H.).— See p. 24 under Kant. 


Edited by 


18mo. Is. 


tos. 64. 
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MAITLAND(F. W.).—PLEAS OF THE CROWN 
FOR THE COUNTY OF GLOUCESTER, A.D. 1221. 
Edited by F. W. MAITLAND. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


— JusTicE AND PoLice. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MALET (Lucas).—Mrs, Lorimer: À SKETCH 
IN BLACK AND WHITE. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 64. 


MANCHESTER SCIENCE LECTURES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. Eighth Series, 


1876—77. With Illustrations. Cr. 8yvo. 2s. 
MANSFIELD (C. B.).—AErtAL Navica- 
TION. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS.— 
Book IV. oF THE Mepirarions. The 
Greek Text Revised. With Translation and 
Commentary, by Hastincs CrossLey, M.A. 
8vo. 6s. 

MARRIOTT (J. A. R.).—THE Makers oF 
Mopern ITALY: Mazzrni1, CAvour, GARI- 
BALDI. Three Oxford Lectures. Crown 
8vo. 1s. 6d, 


MARSHALL (Prof. Alfred).—-PRINCIPLES OF 
Economics. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. r. 125.64. net. 


MARSHALL (Prof. A. and Mary P.).—THE 
Economics OF Inpustry. Ex.fcp.8vo. 2s.5d. 


MARSHALL (J. M.).—A TABLE oF IRREGU- 
LAR GREEK VERBS. 8vo. Is. 


MARTEL (Chas.).—MiriTARY ITALY. 
Map. 8vo. 125. 6d. 


MARTIAL.—SELECT EPiGRAMS FOR ENG- 
LISH READERS. Translated by W. T. WEBB, 
M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d.—See also 
pree2: 

MARTIN (Frances).—THE Port’s Hour. 
Poetry Selected and Arranged for Children. 


With 


12mMO. 25. 6a. 
ANGELIQUE ARNAULD, Abbess of Port 
Royal. Crown 8vo. 4s. 64. 


MARTIN (Frederick).—THE History oF 
Lioyp’s, AND OF MARINE INSURANCE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 8vo. 145. 


MARTINEAU (Harriet). — BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES, 1852—75. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MARTINEAU (Dr. James).—Sprinoza. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MARTINEAU (Miss C. A.).—Easy Lessons 
on Heat. Globe 8vo. 2s. 64. 


MASSON (Prof. David).—RECENT BRITISH 
PuiLosopny. 3rd Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


— DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. 
8vo. tos. 64. 


Crown 


— WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, KEATS, AND 
OTHER Essays. Crown 8vo. 55. 


— CHATTERTON : À STORY OF THE YEAR 
1770. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Lire OF MILTON. 
— Mivron's Poems. 


See ‘‘ Milton.” 

See ‘ Milton.” 

MASSON (Gustave).—A Comprrnpious Dic- 
TIONARY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


(FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH). 
Crown 8yo. 6s. 


MASSON (Mrs.).—THREE CENTURIES OF 
EnciisH Poetry. Being Selections from 
Chaucer to Herrick. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MATTHEWS (G. F.).—Manvat oF LoGa- 
RITHMS. 8vo. 5s. net. 


MATURIN (Rev. W.).—THE BLESSEDNESS 
OF THE DEAD IN CHRIST. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MAUDSLEY (Dr. Henry).—THE PHYSIOLOGY 


oF Minp. Crown 8vo. tos. 64. 
— THE PATHOLOGY or MinND. 8vo. 18s. 
— Bopy AND Minp. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


MAURICE.—Lire oF FREDERICK DENISON 
Maurice. Byhis Son, FREDERICK MAURICE, 
Two Portraits. 3rd Ed. 2vols. Demy 8vo. 36s. 

‘Cheap Edition (4th Thousand) 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 16s. 

MAURICE (Frederick Denison).—THE KING- 
DOM OF CHRIST. 3rd Edition. 2vols. Cm. 
8vo. 125. 


—— LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


—— Sociat Mora.ity. 3rd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


2nd 


Tue Conscience. Lectures on Casuistry. 
3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


—— DIALOGUES ON Famizv WorsuHip. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 64. 


THE PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS OF THE 
Op TESTAMENT. 7th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


— THE PropHets AND KINGS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 5th Edition. Crn. 8vo. 6s. 


— THE GosPpEL OF THE KINGDOM OF 
HEAVEN. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tue Gospet oF ST. JoHN. 8th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


—— Tue EPrISTLES oF St. Joun. 4th Edit. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

—— Exposirory SERMONS ON THE PRAYER- 
Book ; AND ON THE Lorp’s PRAYER. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

—— THEOLoGIcAL Essays. 4th Edition. Crn. 
8vo. 6s. 

— Tue DocrrinE OF SACRIFICE DEDUCED 
FROM THE SCRIPTURES. 2nd Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

MorAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
4th Edition. 2vols. 8vo. rés. 

— THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 64. 

—— ON THE SABBATH Day; THE CHARACTER 
OF THE WARRIOR} AND ON THE INTERPRE- 
TATION OF History. Fcp. 8vo. as. 6d. 


LEARNING AND WORKING. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 


— THE Lorn’s PRAYER, THE CREED, AND 


6th 


THE COMMANDMENTS. 18mo. Is. 
— Sermons PREACHED IN COUNTRY 
CHURCHES. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


—— THE FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS, AND OTHER 
LECTURES. 3rd Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 64. 


Tue Unity oF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
end Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
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Readings from the Works of F. D. MAURICE. 
Selected by Rev. J. Lt. Davies, M.A. Cr. 


8vo. 5s. A 


—— THE ComMMUNION SERVICE FROM THE 
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periments in the Phenomena of Sound. With 
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and Useful Experiments in the Phenomena 
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READER. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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— A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLUE TO LATIN 


LITERATURE. Crown 8vo. 105.64 [See 
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MAYOR (Prof. Joseph B.).—GREEK FOR BE- 
GINNERS. Fcp. 8vo. Part I. 1s. 6¢.—Parts 
II. and III. 3s. 6¢.—Complete, 4s. 64. 
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With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MELDOLA (Prof. R.}—-THE CHEMISTRY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MELDOLA (Prof. R.)and WHITE (Wm.).— 
REPORT ON THE East ANGLIAN EARTH- 


QUAKE OF 22ND APRIL, 1884. Bvo. 35. 6d. 
MELEAGER: Firry Pormsor. Translated 
by Wazrer HEADLAM. Fcp.4to. 7s. 6d. 


MERCIER (Dr. C.).—THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 
AND THE MIND. 8vo. 125.64. 


MERCUR (Prof. J.).—ELEMENTS OF THE 
ART OF WAR. 8vo. 175. 


MEREDITH (George).—A READING OF 
EARTH. Extra fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

— Poems AND Lyrics OF THE JOY OF 
EARTH. Extra fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

— BALLADS AND Poems or TRAGIC LIFE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MEYER (Ernst von).—Hisrory oF CHEMIS- 


TRY. Trans. by G. MacGowan, M.A. 8vo. 
MIALL.—Lire or Epwarp MiaLr. By his 
Son, ARTHUR MIALL. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


MICHELET.— A Summary oF MODERN 
History. Translated by M. C. M. Simp- 
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MILLAR (J.B.)—ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOMETRY. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MILLER (R. Kalley).—THE ROMANCE OF 
Astronomy. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


MILLIGAN (Rev. Prof. W.). Tue Resur- 
RECTION OF Our Lorp. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


—— THE REVELATION oF ST. JoHN. 2nd 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
MILNE (Rev. John J.).—WEEKLY PROBLEM 
Papers. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


CoMPANION TO WEEKLY PROBLEMS. Cr. 
8vo. 1os. 6d. 


SOLUTIONS OF WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. 
Crown 8vo. os. 6d. 


MILNE (Rey. J. J.) and DAVIS (R. F.).— 
GEOMETRICAL CONICS. Part I. THE PARA- 
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Vol. IL, 78s, Vols il Vrand Vs; 325. Vol; 
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ductions and Notes, by Prof. Davip Masson, 
M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 24 2s. 


—— Poericat Works. Ed. by Prof. Masson. 
3 vols. Fcp. 8vo. 155. 
—— PogricAz Works. (Globe Edition.) Ed. 
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MINCHIN (Rev. Prof. G. M.)—NATURÆ 
VERITAS. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MINTO (W.).—THE MEDIATION OF RALPH 
Harve.or. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 315. 6d. 


MITFORD (A. B.).—TaLEs or OLD JAPAN. 
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MIVART (St. George).—Lessons IN ELE- 
MENTARY ANATOMY. 18mo. 6s. 64. 


MIXTER (Prof. W. G.).—AN ELEMENTARY 
Text-Book or CHEMISTRY. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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GRANDMOTHER DEAR. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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Four Winps FARM. Globe 8vo. 25. 6d. 
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Crown 8vo. 6s. 


With Notes 
1s. 6d. 


Four GHOST STORIES. 


FRENCH LIFE IN LETTERS. 
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MOLIÈRE.—LE MALADE IMAGINAIRE. 
Edit. by F. Tarver, M.A. Fcp.8vo. 25.64. 
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8vo. tos. 6d. 
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GEORGE Grove, D.C.L. In 4 vols. 8vo. 
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THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF 
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—— First Book. Sections I. II. III. 
Notes, Illustrations, and Problems. By 
P. Frost, M.A. 3rd Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


NIXON (J. E.).—PaRALLEL EXTRACTS. Ar- 
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torical and Epistolary, 2nd Ed. Cr.8vo. 35.64. 

Prose Extracts. Arranged for Transla- 

tion into English and Latin, with General 

and Special Prefaces on Style and Idiom. 

I. Oratorical. II. Historical. III. Philo- 

sophical. IV. Anecdotes and Letters. 2nd 

Edition, enlarged to 280 pages. Crown 

8vo. 4s. 6d.—SELECTIONS FROM THE SAME. 

Globe 8vo. 35. 


NOEL (Lady Augusta),--WANDERING WILLIE. 
Globe 8vo. 25. 6d. 
—— HiruHersea MERE. 3 vols. Cr.8vo. 315.64. 


NORDENSKIOLD. — VovaGe OF THE 
“VeEca” ROUND Asia AND EuRroPE. By 
Baron A, E. Von NorDENSKIOLD, Trans. 
lated by ALEXANDER LESLIE. 400 Illustra- 
tions, Maps, etc. 2 vols Medium 8vo. 45s. 

Cheap Edition. With Portrait, Maps, 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NORGATE (Kate).—ENGLAND UNDER THE 
ANGEVIN Kincs. In 2 vols. With Maps 
and Plans. 8vo. 32s. 

NORRIS (W. E.).--My FRIEND Jim. 
8vo. 25. 

— Curis. Globe 8vo. 2s. 
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La GARAYE. gth Ed. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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OLD SONGS. With Drawings by E, A. 
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KinGs, PropHets, AND Ports. Illustrated 
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Edition de Luxe. 505s. net. 

— Tue Literary History OF ENGLAND IN 
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OF THE XIX. CENTURY. 3 vols. 8vo. 215. 


3 vols. Crown 8vo. 315. 6d. 
See also P. 2% 


With 
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OLIPHANT (T. L. Kington).—THE Op AND 
Mivpie ENGLis. Globe 8vo. gs. 


Tne DukE AND THE SCHOLAR, AND 
OTHER Essays. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


— Tue New EnNGutsu. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 215. 


OLIVER (Prof. Daniel).—Lrssons IN ELE- 
MENTARY BoTANny. Illustr. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Illus- 


— First Book oF INDIAN Botany. 
trated. Extra fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6a. 


OLIVER (Capt. S. P.).—Mapacascar: AN 
HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF 
THE ISLAND AND ITS FORMER DEPENDEN- 
cies. 2vols. Medium 8vo. 22. 125. 6d. 


ORCHIDS: BEING THE REPORT ON THE 
OrcuID CONFERENCE HELD AT SOUTH KEN- 


SINGTON, 1885. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
OSTWALD (Prof. W.). — OUTLINES OF 
GENERAL CHEMISTRY. Translated by Dr. 


8vo. ros. net. 


OTTÉ (E. C.)—SCANDINAVIAN History. 
With Maps. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


OVID.—See pp. 31, 32. 
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go. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


OWENS COLLEGE ESSAYS AND AD- 
DRESSES. By Professors and Lecturers 
of the College. 8vo. r4s. 


OXFORD, A HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF. From the Earliest Times 
to the Year 1530. By H. C. MAxWELL 
Lyre, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 


PALGRAVE 
NorMANDY 
8vo. 47. 45. 


PALGRAVE (William Gifford).—A Narra- 
TIVE OF A YEAR'S JOURNEY THROUGH CEN- 


J. WALKER. 


CALENDAR, 1889— 


(Sir Francis). — History oF 
AND OF ENGLAND, 4 vols. 


TRAL AND EASTERN ARABIA, 1862—63. gth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
— Essays oN EASTERN QUESTIONS. 8vo. 


tos. 6d. 
— Durcu Guiana. 8vo. os. 


— ULYSSES; OR, SCENES AND STUDIES IN 
MANY LANDS. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


PALGRAVE (Prof. Francis Turner),—THE 
Five Days’ ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENT- 
WORTH GRANGE. A Book for Children. 
Small 4to. 6s. 

— Essays on ART. Extra fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

— ORIGINAL Hymns. 3rd Ed. 18mo. 1s.6d. 

—— Lyricat Poems. Extra fep. 8vo. 6s. 


— Visions OF ENGLAND: A SERIES OF 
LyricAL POEMS ON LEADING EVENTS AND 
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8vo. 7s. 6d. 


— Tue GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST 
Soncs AND Lyrical. POEMS IN THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. 18mo. 4s. 6d. (Large 
Type.) Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 

— THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF LYRICAL 
Poetry. 18mo. 2s. 6¢.—Or in Two Parts, 
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PALGRAVE (Reginald F. D.).—Tne House 
or Commons: ILLUSTRATIONS OF ITS His- 
TORY AND PRACTICE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


PALGRAVE (R. H. Inglis).—DicTIONARY OF 
Po.itica, Economy. Edited by R. H. I. 
PALGRAVE. 


PALMER (Lady Sophia).—Mrs. PENICOTT'S 
LODGER, AND OTHER STORIES. Cr.Bvo. 2s.6d. 


PALMER (J. H.).—Text-Book oF PRACTI- 


CAL LOGARITHMS AND TRIGONOMETRY. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

PANTIN(W. E. P.).—A First LATIN VERSE 
Book. Globe 8vo. ts. 6d. 


PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY: A SE- 
QUEL TO ‘THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE.” Cr. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PARKER (Prof. T. Jeffery).—A Course OF 
INSTRUCTION IN ZOOTOMY (VERTEBRATA). 
With 74 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. 64. 


— Lessons IN ELEMENTARY BioLocy. Il- 
lustrated. Crown 8vo. (/n the Press. 


PARKINSON (S.).—A TREATISE ON ELE- 
MENTARY MECHANICS. Crown 8vo. gs. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON Optics. 4th Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


PARKMAN (Francis). — MONTCALM AND 
Wo tre. Library Edition. Illustrated with 
Portraits and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 125.64. each. 


—— Tue CocrecrTED Works OF FRANCIS 
PARKMAN. Popular Edition. In 10 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. each; or complete, 
32. 135. 62.— PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE 
New Worip. 1 vol.—THE JESUITS IN 
NORTH AMERICA. 1 vol.—La SALLE AND 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT WEST. 1 
vol.—TuHE OREGON TRAIL. 1x vol.—THE 
Otp RÉGIME IN CANADA UNDER Louis 
XIV. 1 vol.—Count FRONTENAC AND NEW 
FRANCE UNDER Louis XIV, r vol.—Mont- 
CALM AND WOLFE. 2 vols.—THE Con- 
SPIRACY OF PONTIAC. 2 vols. 


PASTEUR — FAULKNER. —Srupiges on 
FERMENTATION: THE DISEASES OF BEER, 
THEIR CAUSES, AND THE MEANS OF PRE- 
VENTING THEM. By L. PASTEUR. Trans- 
lated by FRANK FAULKNER. 8vo. 215. 


PATER (W.).—THE RENAISSANCE : STUDIES 
IN ART AND POETRY. 4th Ed. Cr.8vo. 105.64. 
— Marius THE EpicurEAN: His SENSA- 


TIONS AND IDEAS. 3rd Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo. 125. 
—— Istacinary PORTRAITS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
—— APPRECIATIONS. With an Essay on 
Style. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo,. 7s. 64. 
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| SANDERSON (F. W.).—HyDROSTATICS FOR 
_  BEGrNNERS. Globe 8vo. 45. 6d. 
SANDHURST MATHEMATICAL PA- 
PERS, For ADMISSION INTO THE ROYAL 
_ Miuvirary CoLLecr, 1881—89. Edited by 
BJ. BRooKsmiTH,,B.A. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


_ SANDYS (J. E.).—An Easter VACATION IN 

+ GREECE. Crown 8vo._ 3s. 6d. 

- SAYCE (Prof. A! H.).—THE ANCIENT Em- 
PIRES OF THE East. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

- HEropoTos. Books I.—III. The An- 


cient Empires of the East. Edited, with 
Notes, and Introduction: 8vo. 16s. 


_ SCHILLER.—See p. 35. 


| SCHILLER’S LIFE. By Prof. HEInricH 
| DënTzer. Translated by Percy E. Pin- 
| 
| 


h 


KERTON. Crown 8vo. 1os. 6d. 


SCHMID. — HEINRICH VON 
Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. 


| SCHMIDT—WHITE.—An 


EICHENFELS. 
2s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION 
TO THE RHYTHMIC AND METRIC OF THE 
, CLassicAL Lancuaces. By Dr. J. H. 
| = e 7 
HeinricH Scumipt. Translated by JoHN 
|  Wicciams Waite, Ph.D. 8vo. © 10s. 6d. 


| … SCIENCE LECTURES AT SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON. With Illustrations.—Vol. I. 

| Containing Lectures by Capt. ABNEY, R.E., 
F.R.S.3 Prof. STokes; Prof. A. B. W. 
Kennepy, F.R.S., C.E. ; F. J. BRAMWELL, 
CU ERS: 5. Prof. F:.Forses: «UC. 
Sorsy, F.R.S.; J.T. Borromcey,F.R.S.E.; 
S. H. Vines, D.Sc. ; Prof. Carey Forster. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Vol. II. Containing Lectures by W. Srot- 
TISWOODE, F.R.S.; Prof. Forges; H. W. 
CuisHoim; Prof. T. F. Picor; W. FROUDE, 
LL.D., F.R.S.; Dr. SIEMENS; Prof. Bar- 
RETT; Dr. BURDON-SANDERSON; Dr. 
LAUDER BRUNTON, F.R.S.; Prof. McLeon; 
Sir H. E. Roscoz, F.R.S. Illust. Cr.8vo.. 6s. 


SCOTCH SERMONS, 1880. By Principal 
Cairp and others. 3rd Edit. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


SCOTT. See ENGrisH CLASSIcs, p. 12, and 
GLOBE READINGS, p. 17. 


SCRATCHLEY — KINLOCH COOKE.— 
AUSTRALIAN DEFENCES AND NEW GUINEA. 
Compiled from the Papers of the late Major- 
General Sir PETER ScrATCHLEY, R.E., 
by C. Kintocu Cooker. 8vo. 145. 

SCULPTURE, SPECIMENS OF AN. 
CIENT. Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek, and 
Roman. Selected from different Collections 
in Great Britain by the Socimry or DiLEtT- 
TANTI. Vol. II. 52 55. 

SEATON (Dr. Edward C.).—A Hanprook 
OF VACCINATION. Extra fcp. 8vo. 85. 64. 


SEELEY (Prof. J. R.).—LECTURES AND 
Essays. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

— THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND. Two 
Courses of Lectures. Crown 8vo. 4s. 64. 

A Our CoLonIAL Expansion. Extracts 
from “‘ The Expansion of England.” Crown 
8vo. 1S. 

SEILER (Carl, M.D.)—Micro- PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN HisToLoGy, NORMAL AND PATHOLOGI- 
CAL. 4to. 315.64. 


SELBORNE (Roundell, Earl of).—A DE- 
FENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


AGAINST DISESTABLISHMENT. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


ANCIENT Facts AND FICTIONS CONCERN- 
ING CHURCHES AND TirHes. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


—— Tue Book or Praise. From the Best 
English Hymn Writers. 18mo. 4s. 64. 


A Hymna. Chiefly from ‘The Book of 
Praise.”” In various sizes.—A. In Royal 
32mo, cloth limp. 64—B. Small 18mo, 
larger type, cloth limp. 1s.—C. Same 
Edition, fine paper, cloth. 1s. 64.—An 
Edition with Music, Selected, Harmonised, 


and Composed by JoHN HuLLAH. Square 
18mo. 3s. 6d. 
SERVICE (Rev. John).—SErmons. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PRAYERS FOR Pustic Worsxir. Crown 


8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SHAIRP (John Campbell).—GLEN DESSERAY, 
AND OTHER Poems, LYRICAL AND ELEGIAC. 
Ed. by F. T. PALGRAVE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SHAKES PEARE.—Tue Works oF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. Cambridge Edition. New 
and Revised Edition, by W. Acpis WRIGHT, 
M.A. g vols. 8vo. ros. 6d. each.—Vol. I. 
Jan. 1891. 


—— SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W. G. CLARK 
and W. A. WRIGHT. Globe Edition. Globe 
8vo. 35. 6d. 


— THE Works OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Victoria Edition.—Vol. 1. Comedies.—Vol. 
II. Histories.— Vol. III. Tragedies. In 
Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


— CHARLES LAmB’s TALES FROM SHAK- 
SPEARE. Edited, with Preface, by the Rev. 
A. AINGER, M.A. 18mo. 45. 64. 

Globe Readings Edition. Yor Schools. 
Globe 8vo. 2s.—Library Edition. Globe 
8vo. 55. 

See also ENGLISH CLASSICS, p. 12. 


SHANN (G.).—An ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
on Heat IN RELATION TO STEAM AND THE 


STEAM-ENGINE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

SHELBURNE. Lire oF WiLLiAM, EARL 
oF SHELBURNE. By Lord Epmonp Firz- 
MAURICE. In 3 vols.—Vol. I. 8vo. 12s.— 
Vol. II. 8vo. 125.—Vol. III. 8vo. 16s. 


SHELLEY. ComPLETE PoEriIcAL Works. 
Edited by Prof. DowpEeNn. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SHIRLEY (W. N.)—Erijan: Four Uni- 
VERSITY SERMONS. F cp. 8vo. 2s. 64. 


SHORTHOUSE (J. H.).—Joun INGLESANT : 
A Romance. Crown 8vo, 6s. | 


—— THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER Mark: A 
SPIRITUAL ROMANCE. Two Parts. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. each: complete, 4s. 6d. 


—— Str PERCIVAL: A STORY OF THE Past 
AND OF THE PRESENT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


—— A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN, AND OTHER 
TALEs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


—— Tue Countess Eve. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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SHORTLAND (Admiral)—NauTiIcAL Sur- 


VEYING. 8vo. 215. 


SHUCKBURGH (E. S.).—PASSAGES FROM 
Latin AUTHORS FOR TRANSLATION INTO 
ENGLIisH. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


SHUCHHARDT (Carl).—Dr. SCHLIEMANN'S 
ExcavaTions AT TRoy, TIRYNS, MYCENAE, 
ORCHOMENOS, ITHACA PRESENTED IN THE 


Licht oF RECENT KNOWLEDGE. Trans- 
lated by EUGENIE SELLERS. With Intro- 
duction by WALTER Lear, Litt.D.  Illus- 


trated. 8vo. [Zn the Press. 


SHUFELDT (R. W.).—THE MyoLocy oF 
THE RAVEN (Corvus corax Sinuatus). A 
Guide to the Study of the Muscular System 
in Birds. Illustrated. 8vo. 13s.net. 


SIBSON.—Dr. Francis Sigsons Cot- 
LECTED Works. Edited by W. M. Orp, 


M.D. Illustrated. 4 vols. 8vo. 32 3s. 


SIDGWICK (Prof. Henry).—THe METHODS 
or Eruics. 4th Edit., revised. 8vo. 145. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 
Containing all the important Additions and 
Alterations in the 4th Edit. 8vo. 6s. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL Economy. 
and Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

OUTLINES OF THE History oF Eruics 
FOR ENGLISH READERS. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


— ELEMENTS OF PoriTics. 8vo. 


SIMPSON (F. P.).—LATIN PROSE AFTER THE 
BEST AUTHORS.—Part I. CÆSARIAN PROSE. 
Extra fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Key (for Teachers only). Ex. fep. 8vo. 5s. 


SIMPSON (W.).—AN EPITOME OF THE His- 
TORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Fep. 
8vo. 35.64. 


SKRINE (J. H.)—UNDER Two QUEENS. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 

A Memory oF Epwarp THRING. Crown 

8vo. 6s. 


SMALLEY (George W.).—Lonpon LETTERS 
AND SOME OTHERS. 2 vols. 8vo. 325. 


SMITH (Barnard).—ARITHMETIC AND ALGE- 
BRA. New Edition. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


— ARITHMETIC FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 64. 


— Key To ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 64. 


EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Crown 8vo, 
2 Parts, 1s. each, or complete, 2s,—With An- 
swers, 2s. 6d.—Answers separately, 64. 


ScHoot CLass-Book oF ARITHMETIC. 
18mo. 3s.—Or, sold separately, in Three 
Parts. xs. each. 


— Key To ScHoor Crass-Book OF ARITH- 
metic. InPartsI.II.and III. 2s. 6d. each. 

— SHILLING Book oF ARITHMETIC FOR 
NATIONAL AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
18mo, cloth.—Or separately, Part I. 29. ; II. 
3d. ; III. 72.—With Answers, 15. 6d. 


— ANSWERS TO THE SHILLING BOOK OF 


ARITHMETIC. 18mo. 6d. 
— Key To THE SHILLING Book oF ARITH- 
METIC. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


DN PAPERS 
SMITH (Barnard).—ExAMINATIS.  18mo. 
IN ARITHMETIC. In Four Parters, 6 
1s. 6d.—With Answers, 2s.—Answépg yy | 


KEY TO EXAMINATION PAPE, 
ARITHMETIC. 18mo. 4s. 5d. \ 3d. 


—— THEMETRIc SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC. op 


—— À CHART oF THE Metric SysTEM | 
ARITHMETIC. On a Sheet, size 42 by 34} im | 
on Roller mounted and varnished. 3s. 6d. | 


Easy LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. Com, 
bining Exercises in Reading, Writing, Spell- 
ing, and Dictation. Part I. for Standard I. 
in National Schools. Crown 8vo. gd. 


— EXAMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETIC. 
With Answers and Hints. Standards I. and 


II. In box. 1s.—Standards III. IV. and 
V. In boxes. 1s. each.—Standard VI. im 
Two Parts. In boxes. ts. each. 


SMITH (Catherine Barnard).—Porms. 
8vo. 5s. 


SMITH (Charles).—AN ELEMENTARY TREA 
TISE ON Conic SECTIONS. 7th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SOLUTIONS OF THE EXAMPLES IN ‘SAN 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON Conic SEC- 
TIons.” Crown 8vo. ros. 6 


— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SOLID 
GEOMETRY. 2nd Edition. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


— ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 2nd Edition. 
Globe 8vo. 4s. 64. 


A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SOLUTIONS OF THE EXAMPLES IN “A 
TREATISE ON ALGEBRA.” Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

SMITH (Goldwin).—THREE ENGLISH STATES- 
MEN. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

—— CANADA AND THE CANADIAN QUESTION. 


—— PROHIBITIONISM IN CANADA AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 8vo, sewed. 6d. 


SMITH (Horace).—Porms. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


SMITH (J.).—Economic PLANTS, DicTion- 
ARY OF PopuLarR NAMES OF: THEIR His- 
TORY, PRODUCTS, AND UsEs. 8vo. 14s. 


SMITH (Rev. Travers).—Man's KNOWLEDGE 
oF MAN AND oF Gop. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SMITH (W. G.).—Diseases oF FIELD AND 


Fep 


2nd Edition. 


GARDEN CROPS, CHIEFLY SUCH AS ARE 
CAUSED BY Func. With 143 new De 
tions. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SMITH (W. Saumarez).—THE BLOOD oF THE 
New Covenant: A THEOLOGICAL Essay. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SNOWBALL (J. C.)—THE ELEMENTS oF 
PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
14th Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SONNENSCHEIN (A.) and MEIKLE- 
JOHN (J. M. D.).—THe ENGLisH METHOD 
OF TEACHING To Reap. Fcp. 8vo. Com- 
prising— 

Tue Nursery Book, containing all the Two 
Letter Words in the Language. 14— 


Also in Large Type on Four Sheets, with 
Roller. 5s. 


Tue First Course, consisting of Short 
Vowels with Single Consonants. 7d. 
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(A.) and MEIKLE- 
JOHN (J. M. D.).—Tue Seconp Course, 
with Combinations and Bridges, consisting 
of Short Vowels with Double Consonants. 7d. 
THE THIRD AND FourtTH CoursEs, consist- 


ing of Long Vowels and all the Double 
Vowels in the Lantuage. 7d. 


- SOPHOCLES.—(pirus THE Kino. Trans- 


lated from the Greek into English Verse by 
E. D. A. MorsHeap, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 35.64. 

—— (Epirus Tyrannus. A Record by L. 
SPEED and F. R. Pryor of the performance 
at Cambridge. Illustr. Small folio. 12s. 6d. 
net. “ 


SPENDER (J. Kent).—THERAPEUTIC MEANS 
FOR THE RELIEF OF PAIN. 8vo. 8s. 64. 


SPINOZA: A Stupy or. By James Mar- 
TINEAU, LL.D. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


STANLEY (Very Rev. A. P.).—Tue ATHA- 
NASIAN CREED. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


—— Tue NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. Sermons 
preached in Westminster Abbey. 2nd Ed. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ADDRESSES AND SERMONS DELIVERED AT 


Sr. ANDREWS IN 1872-75 and 1877. Crown 
8vo. 55. 
— ADDRESSES AND SERMONS DELIVERED 


DURING A VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA IN 1878. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STANLEY (Hon. Maude).—CLuss 
WorkiNG Girts. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK (THE). A 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the Civilised World for the year 


FOR 


1891. Twenty-seventh Annual Publication. 
Revised after Official Returns. Edited by 
J. Scorr Ketttz. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


STEPHEN (Sir J. Fitzjames, Q.C., K.C.S.1.). 
—A DIGEST OF THE Law OF EVIDENCE. 
5th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

— A Dicest oF THE CRIMINAL Law: 
CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 4th Edition. 
8vo. 16s. 

A Dicest oF THE LAW OF CRIMINAL 
PROCEDURE IN INDICTABLE OFFENCES. By 
Sir James F. SrepueEn, K.C.S.I., etc., and 
HERBERT STEPHEN, LL.M. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

—— A History OF THE CRIMINAL LAW OF 
ENGLAND. 3 vols. 8vo. 48s. 

—— Tue Story or NUNCOMAR AND THE Im- 
PEACHMENT OF SIR ELIJAH IMPEY. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 15s. 

— A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CRIMINAL 
Law or ENGLAND. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 145. 


STEPHEN (J. K.).—INTERNATIONAL Law 


AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

STEPHEN (Caroline E.).—THE SERVICE OF 
THE Poor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 64. 


STEPHENS (J. B.).—Convict ONCE, AND 
OTHER Poems. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STEVENSON (J. J.)—House ARCHITEC- 
ruRE. With Illustrations. 2 vols. Royal 
8vo. 18s.each. Vol. I. ARCHITECTURE. Vol. 
II. HOUSE PLANNING. 


STEWART (Aubrey).—THE TALE or Troy. 
Done into English. Globe 8vo. 35. 6a. 

STEWART (Prof. Balfour).—Lressons IN 
ELEMENTARY Puysics. With Illustrations 


and Coloured Diagram. Fep.8vo. 4s. 6d. 
—— Primer oF Puysics. Illustrated. New 
Edition, with Questions. 18mo. 1s. 


—— QUESTIONS on STEWART'S LESSONS ON 
ELEMENTARY Puysics. By T. H. Core. 
r2mo. 25. 

STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and GEE (W. W. 
Haldane).— Lessons IN ELEMENTARY PRAC- 
TICAL Puysics. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 
Vol. I. GENERAL PHYSICAL PROCESSES. 6s. 
—Vol. II. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 64.—Vol. III. Oprics, Heat, 
AND SOUND. 

— PRACTICAL PHYSICS FOR ScHOOLS AND 
THE JUNIOR STUDENTS OF CoLLEcES. Globe 
8vo. Vol. I. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
2s. 64.—Vol. II. Heat, LIGHT, AND Sounp. 


STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and TAIT (P. G.). 
—THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE; OR, PHYSICAL 
SPECULATIONS ON A FUTURE STATE. 15th 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STEWART (S. A.) and CORRY (T. H.).— 
A FLORA OF THE NORTH-EAST OF IRELAND. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 64. 

STOKES (Sir George G.).—On Licur. 
Burnett Lectures. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STONE (W. H.).—ELEMENTARY LESSONS ON 
Sounp. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
STRACHAN (J. S.)and WILKINS (A. S.).— 
ANALECTA. Passages for Translation. Cr. 
8vo. 5s.—Kery To LATIN PASSAGES. Crn. 
8vo. 6d. 

STRACHEY (Lieut.-Gen. R.).—LEcTURES 
on GEOGRAPHY. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


STRANGFORD (Viscountess). — Ecyprian: 
SEPULCHRES AND SyRIAN SHRINES. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STRETTELL (Alma).—SPANISH AND ITaL- 
IAN Fok SonGs. Illustrated. Royal 16mo, 
12s. 6d. 


STUART, THE ROYAL HOUSE OF 
Illustrated by Forty Plates in Colours 
drawn from Relics of the Stuarts b 
Wiriiam G188. With Introduction by J. 
SKELTON, C.B., LL.D., and Descriptive 
Notes by W. St. J. Hope. Folio, half 
morocco, gilt edges. 74. 75. net. 


STUBBS (Rev. C. W.).—For CHRIST AND 
Ciry. Sermons and Addresses. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


SURGERY, THE INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF. A Systematic 
Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Sur- 
gery by Authors of Various Nations. Edited 
by Joun AsHuHuRst, Jun., M.D., Professor 
of Clinical Surgery in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 6 vols. Royal 8vo. 315. 64. each. 

SYMONS (Arthur).—Days anp NIGuHTS: 
Porms. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

TACITUS, Tue Works or. Transl. by A. J. 
Caurcx, M.A., and W. J. Bropriss, M.A. 
Tue Hisrory oF Tacirus. Translated. 

4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Tue AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. With the 
Dialogue on Oratory. Trans. Cr.8vo. 45 64e. 
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TACITUS AnNALS oF Tacitus. Trans- 
lated. sth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6a. 


— THE ANNALS. Edited by Prof. G. O. 
HozBrooKkE, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 


— Tue Histories. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Commentary, by Rev. W. A. 
Spooner, M.A. 8vo. 

See also p. 33- 

TAIT (Archbishop).—THE PRESENT POSITION 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Being the 
Charge delivered at his Primary Visitation. 
3rd Edition. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Duties oF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Being Seven Addresses delivered at his 
Second Visitation. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— Tue Caurcx oF THE FUTURE. Charges 
delivered at his Third Quadrennial Visitation. 
and Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


TAIT.—Tue Lire or ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 
Tait, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. By 
the Very Rev. the DEAN OF WINDSOR and 
Rev. W. BENHAM, B.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 


TAIT.—CaTHARINE AND CRAWFURD TAIT, 
Wire AND SON OF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY: À MEMOIR. 
Edited by the Rev. W. BENHAM, B.D. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Popular Edition, abridged. Cr. 8vo. 25.64. 


TAIT (C. W. A.).—ANALysis oF ENGLISH 
HIsTORY, BASED ON GRREN’S ‘SHORT His- 
‘TORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.” Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 64. 

"TAIT (Prof. P. G.).—LECTURES ON SOME 
REcENT ADVANCES IN PHYSICAI SCIENCE. 
3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. gs. 

Heat. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

TAIT (P. G.) and STEELE (W. J.).—A 
TREATISE ON DYNAMICS OF A PARTICLE, 
6th Edition. Crown 8vo. ras. 

TANNER (Prof. Henry).—First PRINCIPLES 
or AGRICULTURE. 18mo. Is. 

— Tue AssotT’s FARM; OR, PRACTICE 
WITH SCIENCE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— THE ALPHABET OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
AGRICULTURE. Extra fep. 8vo. 6d. 

—— Furruer STEPS IN THE PRINCIPLES OF 
AGRICULTURE. Extra fcp. 8vo. xs. 

— ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READINGS IN THE 
PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE FOR THE 
THirD STAGE. Extra fep. 8vo. 1s. 

—— ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN THE SCIENCE 
OF AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE. Fcp.8vo. 35.64. 

TAVERNIER (Baron): TRAVELS IN INDIA 
OF JEAN BAPTISTE TAVERNIER, BARON OF 
AUBONNE. ‘Translated by V. BALL, LL.D. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. 22. 28, 


TAYLOR (Franklin). — Primer oF Prano- 
FORTE PLAYING. 18mo. 1s. 


TAYLOR (Isaac).—THE RESTORATION OF 
Brier. Crown 8vo. 8s. 64. 


‘TAYLOR, (Isaac). — Worps AND PLACES. 
gth Edition. Maps. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

— Erruscan RESEARCHES. With Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 145. 

— GREEKS AND Gorn : A STUDY OF THE 

. Runes. 8vo. gs. 


TAYLOR (Sedley).—Sounp AND Music. 2nd 
Edition. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


— A SYSTEM OF SIGHT-SINGING FROM THE 
| EstasiisHED MusicaL NOTATION. 8vo. 
5s. net. 


TEBAY (S.)—ELEMENTARY MENSURATION 
FOR SCHOOLS. Extra fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


TEGETMEIER(W. B.).—HovusEHOLD Man- 
AGEMENT AND COOKERY. rx8mo. Is. 


TEMPLE (Right Rev. Frederick, D.D., 
Bishop of London).—SERMONS PREACHED IN 
THE CHAPEL OF RuGey ScHoor. 3rd and … 
Cheaper Edition. Extra fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


—— SeEconp Series. 3rd Ed. Ex. fep. 8vo. 6s. | 
— Turrp SERIES. 4th Ed. Ex.fcp.8vo. 65 | 
— THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION 


AND SCIENCE. Bampton Lectures, 1884 
7th and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. | 


TENNYSON (Lord).—ComPpLeTe Works. 
New and enlarged Edition, with Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. #1 

School Edition. In Four Parts. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


Porricaz Works. Pocket Edition. 
18mo, morocco, gilt edges. 7s. 6d. net. 


—— Works. Library Edition. In 8 vols. 
Globe 8vo. 5s. each. Each volume may be 
had separately.—PoEms. 2 vols.—IDYLLS 
OF THE KING.—THE PRINCESS, AND MAubD. “ 
—ENOCH ARDEN, AND IN MEMORIAM.— 
BALLADS, AND OTHER POEMS. — QUEEN 
Mary, AND HAROLD.—BECKET, AND OTHER “ 
PLays. 


Works. Extra Fcp. Svo. Edition, on 
Hand-made Paper. In 7 volumes (supplied in 
sets only). 32. 13s. 64. 

Works. Miniature Edition, in 14 vols., 
viz. THE Porricaz Works, 10 vols. in a box. 
21s.—THE DRAMATIC Works, 4 vols. in a 
box. ros. 6d. 

— Lyricat Poems. Selected and Anno- 
tated by Prof. F. T. PALGRAVE. 18mo. 4s.6d. 

Large Paper Edition. Svo. gs. 


— In Memoriam. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
Large Paper Edition. 8vo. gs. 


a 


—— THE TENNYSON BIRTHDAY Book. Edit. 
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